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| EXCITEMENT, CHANGES OF THE WEATHER, SLEEPLESSNESS, FEVERISH COLD 
WITH HIGH TEMPERATURE AND QUICK PULSE, USE 


ENO’S “FRUIT SALT.” 


An Imperative Hygienic Need. 


[T keeps the blood pure, prevents and cures 

fevers and acute inflammatory diseases, removes the injurious effects of 
stimulants, excitement, narcotics, such as alcohol, tobacco. tea, coffee, by 
natural means ; thus restores the nervous system to its normal condition, 
by preventing the great danger of poisoned blood and over-cerebral activity, 
sleeplessness, irritability, worry, &c. Should be kept in every bedroom and 
travelling trunk for any emergency ; always useful ; can never do any ‘harm. 


If its great value in keeping the body in Health were universally 
known, 


NO FAMILY WOULD BE WITHOUT. IT. 


’ a 42) [T is the BEST PREVENTIVE of and CURE 

w As for BILIOUSNESS, Sick Headache, ‘fkin Eruptions, Pimples on the 
Face, Giddiness, Fevers, Blood- Poisons, Mental. Depression, Want of A te, Constipation; Vomiting, Thirst, 
&c., and to remove. the effects of errors in Eating and Drinking. It is invaluable to those who are Fagged, 
Weary, or Worn Out, or anyone whose duties require them to undergo Mental or Unnatufal Excitement or 
Strain ; it keeps the Blood pure, and prevents disastrous diseases by natural means. 


[MPORTANT to TRAVELLERS in India; Egypt America, and the 
Coutinent. “ Please send me half-a-dozen bottle: of ENO'S * FRUIT LY: I have tried ENO'S * FRUIT 
SALT’ in India, Egypt, America, and on the Continent for almost every complaint, fever included, with the 
most satifsfactory results. I can strongly recommend it to all travellers; in fact I am never without it. 
™ June 6, 1878.” “ Yours faithfully, AN ANGLO-INDIAN OFFICIAL. 


‘THE STOMACH and LIVER and their TRIALS. “I have suffered much 
from a Stomach and Liver Complaint. Consulted doctors and tried many medicines, but none relieved me, 
One doctor told me to try ENO'S ‘FRUIT SALT,’ Is now nearly a year since I’ began to use it, and by its use 
I am enabled to follow my daily occupation, and to enjoy the pleasures of life. I have recommended ENO'S 
* FRUIT SALT’ to others. “1 am, dear Sir, yours faithfully, TRUTH.” 
CAUTION .—Zxamine each Bottle and see that the CAPSULE is marked ENO'S“ FRUIT SALT.” Without it, 
you have been imposed on by a worthless imitation. Sold by all Chemists. PREPARED UNLY AT 


Eno’s “Fruit Salt” Works, London, S.E., by J. C. Eno’s Patent. 


helpton’s Pills, 
270HE BEST FAMILY MEDICINE, 


° Are,« p of those Punk Mepicines which for their extra- 
~~ ordinary properties have gained an almost 


UNIVERSAL REPUTATION. 
Recommended for Headaches, Bile, Indigestion, 
and Obstinate Constipation. Also in 
Rheumatism and all Skin Diseases, 
these Pills being A DIRECT 
PURIFIER OF . THE 
BLOOD 






















WHELPTON'S 


HEALING 


OINTMENT. 


The Best Remedy for Burns, Scalds, Ulcers, 
and all Skin Diseases, 
Pills or Ointment, 7$d., 
ls. 1id., and 2s. Od., of all 
Chemists. Free by Post in the United 
mic Kingdom for 8, 14, or 33 Stamps. 
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COOKERY BOOKS (indispensable for Ladies) 
sent free on application to 


-LIEBIG'S EXTRACT OF MEAT COMPANY, LIMITED, 


S FENCHURCH AVENUSG, .B.C. 
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of Court Hotel Gioeg, so Napiep and PETER ROBINSON'S. 


BOYS’ 
CLOTHING 


er cent. 
under usual 
London Prices. 


COMPLETE PRICE LISTS, with Easy Self-Measure Forms, POST FREE 
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HOSIERY, SHIRTS 
HATS, gum 
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| EXCITEMENT, CHANGES OF THE WEATHER, SLEEPLESSNESS, FEYERISH COLD 
WITH HIGH TEMPERATURE AND QUICK PULSE, USE 


ENO’S “FRUIT SALT.” 


An Imperative Hygienic Need. 


[T keeps the blood pure, prevents and cures 

fevers and acute inflammatory diseases, removes the injurious effects of 
stimulants, excitement, narcotics, such as alcohol, tobacco, tea, coffee, by 
natural means ; thus restores So sne ee to ite norma! condition, 
by preventing the great danger of poisoned and over-cerebral activity, 
sleeplessness, irritability, worry, &c. Should be kept in every bedroom and 
travelling trunk for any emergency ; always useful ; can never do any harm. 


as If its great value in keeping - body in Health were-univergally 
nown, 


NO FAMILY WOULD BE WITHOUT. IT. 


| [Tis BEST PREVENTIVE of and CURE 
. for BF, Sick Headache, ‘Skin Eruptions, Pimples on the 
Face, Giddiness, Fever:, Blood saiieed Mental. Depression, Want of A ite, Constipation; Vomiting, Thirst, 
&c., and to remove the effects of errors’in Eating and Drinking. It is invaluable to ,who are Fagged, 
Weary, or Worn Out, ér anyone whose duties require them to undergo Mental or U Excitemant or 
Strain ; it keeps the Blood pure, and prevents disastrous diseases by natural means. P 


[MPORTANT to TRAVELLERS in India; Egypt, Am and the 
Coutinent. “ Please send me half-a-dozen bottle: of ENO'S *‘ *PRUI oe — tried ENO'S ‘FRUIT 
SALT’ in India, Egypt, America, and on the Continent for almost every complaint, fever included, with the 
most satifsfac — I can strongly recommend it to all travellers ; in fact I am never without it. 
P a 6, 18 “Yours faithfully, "AN ANGLO-INDIAN OFFICIAL. 
THE TOMACH and LIVER and their TRIALS. “I have suffered much 
from a Stomach and Liver Complaint. Consulted doctors and tried many medicines, but none relieved me. 
One doctor told me to try ENO'S * FRUIT SALT: Is now nearly a year since I’ began to use it, and by its use 
I am enabled to follow my daily occupation, and to. enjoy the ‘of life. I have recommended ENO'S 
* FRUIT SALT’ to others. am, dear Sir, yours faithfully, TRUTH.” 
CAUTION —Ezxamine each Bottle and see that the CAPSULE is marked ENO'S“* FRUIT SALT.” Without it, 
u have been been tmposed on by a worthless imitation. Sold by ali Chemists. PREPARED ONLY AT 


Eno’s e Fruit Salt” Works, London, S.E., by J. C. Eno’s Patent. 


helpton’s Pills, 


27 OTHE BEST FAMILY MEDICINE, 
of those Purr Mepicings which for their extra- 
ordinary properties have gained an almost 
UNIVERSAL REPUTATION. 
Recommended for Headaches, Bile, ine. 
and Obstinate Gemmtietion 
Rheumatism and all Skin Seas 
these Pills being DIRECT 
U _- . THE 
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ESTABLISHED 1825. . WHELPTON & 
3 CRANE COURT, FLEET STREET, LONDON, E.C. 
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sustaining 


the addition of hot water. 2 ne re OF MEAT 
‘ Sole Manufactory: FRAY BENTOS, S.A. 


COOKERY BOOKS (indispensable for Ladies) 
sent free on application to 


-LJEBIG'S EXTRACT OF MEAT COMPANY, LIMITED, 


9S FENCHURCH AVENUEZ, .B.C. 
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CLOTHING : HOSIERY, SHIRTS 


25 per cent. / HATS, 


under usual 
London Prices. 
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HAYMARKET THEATRE. 


Lessee and Manmager........+.cccscsseseees Mr. H. BEERBOHM TREE. 
EVERY EVENING AT 8. 
Mr. Henry Arthur Jones's successful Drama, 
THK DANCING GIRL. 
Tue Duce or GuiIsEBuRY ........... Me. TREE. 


N.B.—In preparation for production early in January, 


HAMLET. 


ST. JAMES’S THEATRE, 


KING STREET, ST. JAMES’S, 
Lessee AND MANAGER ...... Mr. GEORGE ALEXANDER. 


On December 30, 1891, will be produced an original Comedy in four acts by 
Mr. J. Comyns Carr, entitled 


“FORGIVENESS 8.” 
Business MANAGER ...........0.css0ee0---... Mr. ALwrs Lewis, 


re | 






THE ERA ALMANACK ADVERTISER. 
Soxe LEssEE AND MANAGER..................Mr. HENRY IRVING. 
IN PREPARATION, 





“HENRY VIII.” 
Clammewas, Wnt eickis. ccncccsntcnsoeccecesscsdcctssscascd EPEMGEE LRVLOG. 
Ques FAG ARIIR ci cscccecscacnsecevecsccessscssvcosscecnc ND Tolan 2 IE. 
{ Box Office (Mr. J. Hurst) open 10 till 5. 


Seats can also be booked by Letter or Telegram. 


TOOLE’S THEATRE, 





KING WILLIAM STREET, STRAND. 
| RR ORR TIED, ccccscisnsendeceniannans Mr. J. L. TOOLE. 
COMEDY, DRAMA, AND FARCE, 


Doors open at 7. Prices 1s. to £3 3s. 


Box Office 10 till 5. No Fees for Booking. 








SHAFTESBURY AVENUE, W. 


_, LYRIC FHEATRE. 


Under the sole management of 


Mr. HORACE SEDGER. 

‘ COMIC OPERA 

| EVERY EVENING AT 8.15. 
DOORS OPEN, 7.15. 


FARCE, 7.45. OPERA, 8.15. 
r MATINEE EVERY SATURDAY AT 2.30. 
3 Prices: Private Boxes, £2. 2s. to £5. 5s.; Stalls, 10s. 6d. ; 
. Balcony Stalls, first three rows, 7s. 6d., other rows, 6s. ; Upper Circle, 4s. 


/ Pit, 2s. 6d.; Gallery, 1s. 
BOX OFFICE OPEN FROM 10 TILL 10. 


) Wnnsns, TBSTOD Sie ce secscc css coccessesses Mr. IVAN CARYLL. 


Business MANAGER .cc.c.ceccccccesevesese.dir, WILLIAM GREET. 
a2 

























THE ERA ALMANACK ADVERTISER. 


ADELPHI THEATRE, 


STRAND. 
ee Sote ProprreTors AND MANAGERS. 
EVERY EVENING, ar 8, 

‘STH E TRUMPET CA LL,’’ 
By GEO. R. SIMS ann ROBERT BUCHANAN. 

Box Office open daily, 10 to 6. 
CHARLES A. JECKS, 
Actinc ManaGrer AND TREASURER. 
SENCIRGEE: TOCON: aca sdecccsccsvacernsnyceeee Mr. HENRY SPRAKE, 


LEBRT'S TREATRE. 


STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 
SoLE PROPRIRTOR AND MANAGER........cccccecceccsecsccecsseces Mr. EDWARD TERRY. 
CONSTRUCTED ENTIRELY OF CONCRETE AND IRON, 
THE SAFEST THEATRE IN THE KINGDOM. 
OPEN THROUGHOUT THE YEAR. 
EDWARD TERRY 


AND 


POWERFUL COMPANY. 


Prices FROM 1s, 


SOND DEMAND... :ii:c os ninven cdsaen bentiababibeneainmelaial Mr. H. T. BRICKWELL. 


PRINCE OF WALES’ THEATRE, 


COVENTRY STREET, PICCADILLY. 





Doors open at 7.30, 





MR. 





Under the sole management of 


Mr. HORACE SEDGER. 


COMIC OPERA AND FARCICAL COMEDY. 
EVERY EVENING ar 8.15, 


DOORS OPEN, 7.15. 
FARCE, 7.45. OPERA, 8.15. 
MATINEE EVERY SATURDAY ar 2.30. 
Prices: Private Boxes, £1. 1s. to £3. 3s.; Stalls, 10s. 6d. ; 
Balcony Stalls, 7s. 6d. ; 
Balcony, 6s.; First Circle, 4s 
Pit, 2s. 6d.; Gallery, 1s. 


‘3 


BOX OFFICE OPEN FROM 10 TILL 10. 


Business Manacer... .......Mr. WILLIAM GREET. 
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THE ERA ALMANACK ADVERTISER. 


SAVOY THEATRE. 


Sore ProprieTor AND MANAGER...... R. D’OYLY CARTE. 
THE NEW INDIAN OPERA, 


. 
THE NAUTCH GIRL,” 
By GEORGE DANCE and EDWARD SOLOMON. 
EVERY EVENING AND SATURDAY AFTERNOONS, 


The Theatre is lighted entirely by Electricity, and is protected against fire by a thorough 
system of ‘Sprinklers.’ 


No Fees of any kind. 


VAUDEVILLE THEATRE. 


Sore LEssEE AND MANAGER... ..Mr. THOMAS THORNE. 


Every Evening at 8 o'clock, 
A NEW PLAY IN FOUR ACTS, 


By HADDON CHAMBERS, 
entitled: 


“THE HONOURABLE HERBERT.” 


Box Office open daily from 10 to 6.30. 





Mts TRAE oisccseccsddtesenntstsdctidcscvesnes Mr. SYDNEY ALPORT. 
GAIETY THEATRE 
SS BU TEE own cseocsiisnarscseeviens Mr. GEORGE EDWARDES, 


On Christmas Eve, 1891, and Every Evening, 
A New Bourtesove, entitled—~ 
“CINDER-ELLEN,” 
in which 
Miss NELLIE FARREN and Mr. FRED LESLIE 
will appear, 
With full Gaiety Company, Chorus, and Orchestra, 
Business MANAGER.....+.-sscesseeeeeeeees Saeed Mr. C. J. ABUD. 


OPERA COMIQUE THEATRE, 


STRAND, W.C. 
Lessee and Manager...............Mr. EDWARD COMPTON, 
Open every Evening and every Saturday Afternoon 


FOR THE PERFORMANCE OF COMEDIES 
OLD AND NEW. 


MR. EDWARD COMPTON 
AND 
POWERFUL COMPANY. 
Prices from 1s, Box Office open from 10 till 5. 
NO FEES. Business Manager esoqvasnenborsecqneenenstile J. H, SAVILE. NO FEES 























THE FRA ALMANACK ADVERTISER. 


CHARING CROSS. ' 
se TH E CRUSADERS ,”’ 
BY 
HENRY ARTHUR JONES. 
EVERY EVENING. 


Box Office open from 10 till 7. 
EROSION RAND ii Siete evan da nducs'b so¥easnnvnes Mr. G. D. DAY. 


GRAND THEATRE, 


ISLINGTON, N. 


PROPRIETOR AND MANAGER ............c0eece Mr. CHARLES WILMOT. 
Joint LessEE AND MANAGER............... Mr. H. A. FREEMAN, 





TrLepHone No. 7571, 


Press and Public unanimously pronounce this New and Elegant Theatre to 
be one of the most handsome and Complete in London. Built entirely of 


Concrete and Iron, and lighted by Electricity. Seating Accommodation for 
3,000 persons. 


Open all the year round with the best West End Companies 
and productions. 
On Boxing Day, December 26, the Grand Christmas Pantomime, 
“WHITTINGTON AND HIS CAT.” 
Written sy GEOFFREY THORN. 


Prices.—Private Boxes, £1. 1s. and £2. 2s.; Stalls, 4s.; Dress Circle, 3s. ; 
Upper Boxes, 2s,; Pit Stalls, 1s. 6d.; Pit and Amphitheatre, ls.; Gallery, 6d. 





Doors open at 7. ~ Performance begins 7.30. 
oO Tees. 
BRITANNIA (crear) THEATRE, 
SoLe PRopRierress ...... ovaaewnll Mrs. SARA LANE, 


OPEN ALL THE YEAR ROUND. 
Tragedy, Drama, Farce, Comedy, and Pantomime. 


The best of West-End Dramas! Produced with West-End completeness! ! 
at East-End Prices! ! ! 
A carefully selected and efficient Dramatic Company. 
Vocal, Instrumental, and Acrobatic Artistes in rapid succession. 
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THE ERA ALMANACK ADVERTISER. 


PAVILION THEATRE, 


MILE END, LONDON, E. 
CMRI. sain vnticigs se secesnancashiventoscas Mr. MORRIS ABRAHAMS. 
Open all the year round, every Evening, at Seven, with Popular Dramas by the most 
celebrated Authors, and supported by one of the best selected Dramatic Companies in London. 
Prices from 6d. to £2. 2s. Isaac Conen. Stage Manager. 


MORTON’S THEATRE, GREENWICH. 





THE MODEL HOUSE, AND ONLY TEMPERANCE THEATRE 
IN LONDON. 


SoLe ProprireTroR AND MANAGER ......... WILLIAM MORTON. 





The above is acknowledged to be one of the most successful Theatres in 
the United Kingdom. A change of Programme each week through the year, 
excepting during Pantomime, which runs eight weeks, Nothing is sold on 
the premises excepting programmes. Telephonic communication with the 
West-End and City Box Offices. 

W. MORTON is alsu Lessee and Manager of New Cross Hall and Skating 
Rink and the Grand Theatre-Hall, Bromley, Kent; London Agent for the 
Victoria Theatre, Newport, Mon.; Official Representative of the owners of 
the Avenue Theatre, London, and Prince of Wales’s, Southampton; and 
Consulting Expert to the Profession generally. His long London and Pro- 
vincial experience renders his advice valuable. 


Centra Orrice—GREENWICH, LONDON, 8.E. 


LYRIC OPERA HOUSE, 


HAMMERSMITH BROADWAY, W. 





Sote Proprietors aND MANAGERS ..........4. 005 Messrs. ACTON PHILLIPS & SON, 
Sracw anD GENERAL MANAGER.......00....eceeeeee Mr. DAVID JAMES, Jun. 


A WEST-END THEATRE IN THE SUBURBS, 
OPEN EVERY EVENING. 
FIRST-CLASS TRAVELLING AND STOCK COMPANIES ONLY, 





CHRISTMAS PANTOMIME, 1891-2, 


DICK WHITTINGTON AND HIS CAT. 
THEATRE ROYAL.—STRATFORD, E. 


Prorrizstor—Mr. ALBERT FREDERICKS. 
A WEST-END THEATRE IN THE EAST. 
OPEN ALL THE YEAR ROUND. 
WITH THE BEST OF TRAVELLING COMPANIES, 
Pricrs—6d. to £2. 2s. 
Manacer—Mr, CHARLES BENNETT, to whom address all communications. 































THE ERA ALMANACK ADVERTISER. 


EGYPTIAN HALL, 


ENGLAND'S HOME OF MYSTERY. 





Le@ss0e ANd Manager. ......ersssseeeecseceecerenereeseeees Mr. J. N. MASKELYNE, 


RAR AAS. 
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ON el el 


TWENTIETH CONSECUTIVE YEAR IN LONDON. 
Performances TWICE DAILY, at 3 and 8. 


The Oldest Established and Premier Magical Entertainment 
of the World. 


PPE FP PPP PPP 


ORIGINAL 


MAGICAL SKETCHES, 


INTRODUCING 


ASTOUNDING ILLUSIONS 


AND SO-CALLED 


Spiritual Manifestations. 


AN INGENIOUS INTERWEAVING OF 


REFINED FUN AND PROFOUND MYSTERY! 


Inimitable, consequently Unique. 


st — 


NEW FEATURE FOR 1892. 


THE MAHATMAS OUTDONE. 


A Human Being disintegrated and precipitated invisibly through 
space whilst held by members of the audience. 


The most sfarffing Jffusion ever presented fo fhe (ubfic. 
sensilla 


Fauteuils, 5s.; Reserved Seats, 3s.; Area, 2s.; Balcony, 1s. Children half price (Balcony 
excepted). Babies, Ten Guineas eaoh, 
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THE ERA ALMANACK ADVERTISER. 


-§T. JAMES'S HALL, PICCADILLY, 


LONDON. 
NOW ILLUMINED THROUGHOUT BY THE ELECTRIC LIGHT. 


GEORGE WASHINGTON MOORE, ) ,), ycasces 
: FREDERICK BURGESS, j ; 





wesw “/ ~ 


TH 


MOORE AND BURGESS 
MINSTRELS. 


COMPRISING UPWARDS OF 
FORTY PERFORMERS 
OF ACKNOWLEDGED EMINENCE, 


ITS WORLD-FAMED CHOIR AND ORCHESTRA, 


AND GALAXY OF COMEDIANS, 
ALL THE YEAR ROUND 
EVERY NIGHT AT EIGHT. 
‘ 


er 


DAY PERFORMANCES : 
EVERY MONDAY, 
WEDNESDAY, 
SATURDAY. 


The Oldest Established 


AND 


THE MOST POPULAR ENYERVAINNENY 


| I~n THB WorRiupD. 


TWENTY-SEVENTH CONSECUTIVE YEAR 


Bi. Tames’ s Hall 


IN ONE CONTINUOUS SEASON, 














THE ERA ALMANACK ADVERTISER. 


‘Royal Flcademy of Music. 


INSTITUTED 1822, 
INCORPORATED BY ROYAL CHARTER 1830. 
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uy Under the Immediate Patronage of 
N) THE QUEEN AND THE ROYAL FAMILY. 

+ | of 
yi ) Principal : | i 
a DR. A. C. MACKENZIE, . So: 
SS 1 

| M 


oe 


)} THE LENT TERM }" 


WILL COMMENCE ON 





t Thursday, January 14, 1892. 
Candidates for Admission (bringing Music they can |) 
perform) may be examined at the Institution on Tuesday 


January 12, at Eleven o’clock. 


F, W. RENAUT, 


Secretary. 





RMovpal Academy of BWusic, 
TenrerDen Srreet, Hanover Square. 


THE ERA ALMAR. ACK , ADVERTICNR. 


The Guitobalt School of ausic 


ESTABLISHED BY THE CORPORATION OF LONDON IN 1880, 


VICTORIA EMBANKMENT, E.C. 


Principal vee eee =~ wee-~Ss«d@#Y.W WEEIST HILL, Esq. 


Secretary. Lady Superintendent. 
Mr. CHARLES P. SMITH. Mrs. CHARLES P. SMITH. 


Vee rer ee ee ee se ee 


T Guildhall School of Music was established by the Corporation of the City of London, in 
September 1880, for the purpose of providing high-class instruction in the art and science 
of Music at moderate cost to the Student. 


The subjects taught in the School are as under :— 

Solo Singing, Pianoforte, Violin, Viola, Violoncello, Double Bass, Guitar, Flute, Oboe, 
Clarionet, Bassoon, Horn, Trumpet, Trombone, Harp, Organ, Harmonium, Harmony, Counter- 
point, Canon and Fugue, Composition, Italian, French, German, Sight Singing, Chamber Music, 
Orchestral Class, Operatic Class, Gesture Class, Choral Class, and Elocution. 


Instruction in the above subjects is given daily from 8.30 a.m. till 8.30 p.m, 
The year is divided into Three Terms, arranged to commence as follows :—Fourth 
Monday in September, Second Monday in January, Fourth Monday in April. 


THE GUILDHALL STUDENTS’ ORCHESTRA 
Meets on Mondays (Strings only) at 11, and on Wednesdays at 1 o'clock, 


THE GUILDHALL LADIES’ CHOIR 
Meets on Fridays at 11 o'clock. 


" CHAMBER MUSIC. 


Classes for the practice of Trios, Quartets and Quintets, Pianoforte Concerted Music (in 
conjunction with Stringed Instruments), &c. 


OPERATIC CLASS, 
Mondays at 6—Saturdays at 3 o'clock, 
STUDENTS’ CONCERTS 


Take place weekly (during the Term) in the Great Hall of the City of London 
School, Victoria Embankment, and in the Practice Room of the Schoo 


RECITALS AND LECTURES 
Are given Fortnightly by the Professors of the School. 


For Prospectuses and all further particulars apply to the Secretary. 


By Orper or tHe Committee. 
CHARLES P, SMITH, 
Secretary, , 
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Trinity College London. 


For Musical Education and Examination. 
Tnstituted 1678. 





Presipent—LORD ST. LEVAN, P.C. 
Wanrnpern—Rev. H. G. BONAVIA HUNT, Mus.D., F.RS.E. 
DrrecTor oF StupIgs—Prorgsson BRADBURY TURNER, Mos.B. 

Students (professional and amateur) are received for a complete course of Musical training or for a single 
etudy. The following is a List of the Subjects taught, with names of aa — 

Harmony and Counterpoint, Prof. Gordon Saunders, Mus.D., C. Pearce, Mus.D., Prof. James Higgs, 
Mus.B. James Turpin, Mus.B.; Form and ORCHESTRATION, Prof. 4 H. Turpin, Mus.D.; Composrrion, 
Frederick Corder; PIANOFORTR, Prof. Bradbury Turner, Mus.B.. F. G. Cole, L.T.C.L., G. EB. Bambridge, L.T.C.L., 
Frederick Corder, R. F. Tyler, L.T.C.L.. R. W. Lewis, J. Warriner, Mus.B.; Oncax, W. Pinney, Mus.B., 
C. EB Willing, L.T.C.L., F.G. M, Ogbourne; Fieurep Bass PLayine. Taansposirion, &c., Prof. KE. H. Turpin ; 
Sow Sineine, A Visetti, J. C, Beuthin, Wallace Wells, C. E. Willing, Walter Bolton, Sinclair Dunn, Frank 
Swinford ; Tak ArT oF PiaNororTe ACCOMPANIMENT, C. E. Willing; Viowix, J. T. Carrodus, L. Szczepanowski, 
Henry Gibson, Bernhard M. Carrodus ; VioLonceLLo, BE. Woolhouse; DousLe Bass, John Reynolds; Fivrs, 
John Radcliff, W. L. Barrett; Ono, A. J. B. Dubrocq, W. M. Malsch; CLaniwer, H. Lazarus, G. A. Clinton ; 
Harp, Ernest R. Lockwood; Hons, T. E. Mann; OrncuesTnat OLaass, Frederick Corder; Orgratic CLass, 
Walter Bolton ; Musica History, The Rev. Dr. Bonavia Hunt, Prof. BE. H. Turpin, Mus.D.; Sicut-Sixerse, 
W. G. W. Goodworth, L.T.C.L.; Cuonat Crass, Sinclair Dunn; VocaL and AunaL PaysioLocy (Lectures), 
C. BE. Armand Semple, M.B.; Votck Propuction CLass (Lectures), A. Visetti; Erocution, John L. Child, 

The Compounding Fee for Three Studies (¢.g., Pianoforte, Singing,and Harmony) is Five Guineas, 

New Students are received at the commencement of each Term, and there are Three Terms in the year. 

Both Male and Female Students are received, and there is no limitastoage. There are Evening as well as 
Day Classes, and Harmony, Counterpoint, Musica] Form, Instrumentation, and Musical History, are also taught 
by Correspondence. Students of the College of three terms’ standing are allowed to enter for any of the College 
Examinations at reduced fees. 

Prospectus, Regulations, Forms of Application, and all particulars can be obtained on application to the 
Secretary. 

By Order of the Academical Board. 
SHELLEY FISHER, Secrerary. 


ST. GEORGE'S HALL, 


LANGHAM PLACE, W. 


Licensed by the Lord Chamberlain to and under the Management of 
Mr. ALFRED GERMAN REED and Mr. CORNEY GRAIN, 

MR. ann MRS. GERMAN REED’S ENTERTAINMENT. 
Morning Performances, Tuesday, Thursday, and Saturday, at Three. Evening Performances, 
Monday, Wednesday, and Friday, at Eight. 

Admission, 1s., 2s.; Stalls, 3s. and 5s.; Boxes, £1 11s. 6d. 

St. George’s Hall can be hired for Amateur Performances, Concerts, Readings, &c. 


The vacant dates are Tuesday, Thursday, and Saturday Evenings, and Monday, Wednesday, 
and Friday Afternoons. 


For terms and all particulars, apply to Mr. H. D. Regn, Secretary 


ROYAL AGRICULTURAL E HALL, LONDON. 


MOHAWK MINSTRELS. 


Mandeville Place, Manchester Square, W. 














MOHAWK PROPRIETORS AND MANAGERS, MINSTRELS. 
MOHAWK WI LLIAM FRAN CIS MINSTRELS. 
MOHAWK MINSTRELS. 
MOHAWK HARRY HUNTER. MINSTRELS, 
MOHAWK ieee 6=— MINSTRELS. 


NINETEENTH YEAR 


AND MORE 


Successful than Ever. 


MOHAWK 
MOHAWK 


MINSTRELS. 
MINSTRELS. 
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MISS SARAH THORN E 


continues to receive Pupils for Dramatic tuition and Stage practice. 
Miss Tuorne will resume her Elocution Classes (Shakespeare) in London during 
February, March, and April, previous to the commencement of the ‘“ Stock ”’ 
Season, June Ist, at the Theatre Royal, Margate. Autumn and Winter Tours 
to follow. 





“Miss Tuorne’s elocution is pure and cultivated.”—Renfrewshire Gazette. 
“ Her style is classic and simple.”— Dublin Irish Times, 
“ An admirable instructress."—-Epwarp Terry. 


Mr. Artruur Ceci writes to Miss Toorne :— 

“T believe you can afford young people the best if not the only chance they can have in these 
days of gaining a practical knowledge of the technicalities of their profession in all its branches 
within a few months.” 

“ Miss Tuornr is doing in an unpretentious way to atone, by private tuition and practice, 
for the absence of a school of acting. Saturday night’s representation of “A Midsummer 
Night's Dream,” by pupils of Miss Tuorne, proves how much individual effort can do to 
compensate for national shortcoming.”— The Globe. 


The Baroness Burperr Courts writes :— 
“Both Mr. Burdett Coutts and myself, as also the friends who accompanied us, derived 
great a from the representation” (‘* Hamlet ’’). 
“ Perhaps you will permit me to say how much I think the public owes to you in promoting 
the interests of young artistes and in preserving the best traditions of the English stage, by 
maintaining such a theatre as you conduct here” (Margate). 


Address—59, EDITH ROAD, WEST KENSINGTON. 


NEVILLE’S DRAMATIC STUDIO, 
41, FITZROY SQUARE, LONDON, W. 

Patrons—Sir Augustus Harris, H. Beerbohm Tree, Esq., Charies Wyndham, Esq., 
T. Thorne, Esq., Wilson Barrett, Esq., E, 8. Willard, Esq, Eugene Tompkins, Esq., &e. 
Established by, and under the personal supervision of, Mr. Henry Nevittr. Thorough 
practical instruction given on the Stage of the Studio Theatre. Voice Production, Elocution, 
Gesture, Stage-craft. Practised Rehearsals and Performance, and introduction to the Pro- 
fession. Address—Mr. rep Gartsipe. 


NATIONAL TRAINING SCHOOL FOR DANCING. 


MADAME KATTI LANNER, 





DIRECTRESS. 


73, TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD, w. 
ENGLISH SCHOOL FOR DANCING, 


CONDUCTED BY PAUL VALENTINE, 
Ballet Director (Four Seasons), Theatre Royal, Covent Garden. 
Ballet, Breakdown, Clog, Hornpipe, Irish, American Jig Dancing, &c. 
In connection, a Theatrical and Music Hull Academy. 


256, WESTMINSTER BRIDGE ROAD (opposite Amphitheatre), 
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T H E © = FO ff BD. 


THE MOST ELEGANT PLACE OF ENTERTAINMENT 
IN EUROPE, 








EVERY NIGHT ar 8, ayo EVERY SATURDAY ar 2.30 anv 8. 


THE SATURDAY MORNING PERFORMANCES 


Are attended by all the élite of the Profession. 
Doors open every Evening at 7.30; Performances commencing at 8 o’clock. 


MAWAGER.......0.0csc000e Mr. C. R. BRIGHTEN. 


It is the desire of the Management that Professional Ladies and Gentlemen 
shall be admitted free to these Saturday Afternoon Réunions. By writing a 
day previously, enclosing a stamped envelope for reply, they will avoid the 
trouble of waiting while their cards are sent to the Manager. 


/ 
ee ae eA reeves’ Bsa eR ®, 
SHAFTESBURY AVENUE, W. 
SoLE PROPRIETOR AND MANAGER  .......c0ccceccssecsesseees Mr. SAM ADAMS. 
THE GREATEST TALENTED COMPANY IN LONDON. 
CONSTANT CHANGE OF PROGRAMME. 
Open Every Evenine at 7.20; Commence at 8, 
MATINEE EVERY SATURDAY. Open 2.30; Commence 3; Carriages 5.30. 
THE MOST LUXURIOUS AND COMFORTABLE SALOONS AND LOUNGES IN 
THE METROPOLIS, 
Prices—Private Boxes, £1 1s. to £3. 3s.; Fauteuils, 3s.; Baleony Stalls, 2s.; Hall, 1s. 


Telephone No. 35,014. Telegraphic Address, ‘‘Samolus, London.” 
BOX OFFICE OPEN FROM 11 a.m. 


T HE 7A Ue wm et, 
STRAND, LONDON. 


This Evrecant Hatz is Open Every Evenine at 7.30, and Sarurpay Morninas at 2.80, 
with all the most talented Variety Artistes in the world, 








Prices of Admission :-— 

Private Boxes, £1. 1s., £1. 11s. 6d., and £2. 2s.; 
Fauteuils, numbered and reserved, 5s.; 
Stalls and Grand Circle, 3s. ; 

Pit Stalls, 2s,; Pit, ts. 6d, 

OPEN ALL THE YEAR ROUND. 


Warmed in the Winter; Cooled in the Summer. 


ACTING MANAGER... .cccocscsssesseseeeeeessdhg, CHARLES MORTON, 
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LONDON PAVILION, 
PICCADILLY CIRCUS, W. 
OPEN EVERY EVENING ALL THE YEAR ROUND. 
THE BEST VARIETY COMPANY IN LONDON. 
For full particulars see daily Advertisements. 


Prices—Private Boxes, £1. le., £2. 28., and £3. 3s.; Orchestra Stalls, 5s. ; 
Reserved Seats, 5s.; Stalls, 3s.; Promenade, 1s. 6d.; Hall, ls. Doors open 
at 7.30; commence at 8. Box Office open daily from 12 to 5. No charge for 
Booking. 

Actina MANAGER ............ Mr. EDWARD SWANBOROUGH. 


THE METROPOLITAN, 
EDGWARE ROAD. 
Situated in the most fashionable part of the West-end of London, this 
SPLENDID AND POPULAR PLACE OF AMUSEMENT 
Is nightly crowded with highly distingué audiences, 


THE ENTERTAINMENTS 
Are of the most Varied and Refined Character, and comprise all the most Renowned Artistes 
and Performers of the day. At the Merroroxiran are Nightly represented 


SPECTACULAR, MUSICAL AND BURLESQUE SKETCHES, &ce. &e. 


Placed on the Stage in the most Complete Manner, Embellished with Elegant Costumes, and 
the Best and most Novel Scenic Effects. 


PRICES—From SIXPENCE ro ONE GUINEA. 
Manager ......... Mr. Henn Crark. 


ROYAL STANDARD MUSIC HALL 
> 
126, VICTORIA STREET (facing Victoria Station), 
PROPRIBTOR AMD MAWAGER 0000000.cccssccccescosscossosseoeese Mr. R. WAKE. 

Entirely Re-built, Enlarged, and Re-decorated, being at the present time the most comfort- 
able Hall of Entertainment in Lendon. No expense has been spared, both on the Stage and 
in the Auditorium, to study the comfort of the Public. The lighting of the Hall by Electricity 
has now been completed, and by the brilliancy of light and coolness throughout, testifying to its 
complete success, The Refreshment Department has been always the careful study of the 
Proprietor. There is a large and handsome Grill Room, open from 12 a.m. to 12 p.m. ; Billiard 
Room, with two tables by Burroughs and Watts; large Public Bars on the ground floor; and 
the continued and increased popularity of this Establishment sufficiently attests the estimation 


in which it is held, Open at 7.30 p.m.; commence at 8 P.M. 


POPULAR PRICES. 
ASSISTANT MANAGER ............2-s0se0eeeeG. B. CHAPMAN. 


MIDDLESEX MUSIC HALL, 
MOGUL, DRURY LANE. 
PROPRIBTOR AWD MAWAGGSR ...........00ccccscccsessocccccccecs Mr. J. L. GRAYDON, 


Enlarged and Reconstructed. 
Brilliantly Lighted. Well Ventilated. Comfortably Seated. 
Lightning Programme.. Monster Variety Entertainment. 


FOUR HOURS’ CONTINUOUS FLOW OF AMUSEMENT. 
A CHANGE EVERY WEEK. 
Open 6.30; commence at 7. 
CHAIRMAN AND ASSISTANT MANAGER o..sceccscsee soees ....Mr. ALFRED ROBERTS. 
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ROYAL FORESTERS’ PALACE of VARIETIES, 
CAMBRIDGE ROAD, MILE END, E. 
PORT 0 000 arescs vosvoceoseberssvnbensetocsecsssesnnenes Mr. WILLIAM LUSBY. 
OPEN EVERY EVENING FOR VARIETY ENTERTAINMENTS AT 
POPULAR PRICES. 
FOUR HOURS’ AMUSEMENT. 

No Waiting. Always a Monster Company, with Frequent Changes, 

Prices from 6d. to £1. 1s. 


Open at 6.30; commence at 7. 
GaxeRat, MAMAaGeEe ...0.cccccccccccccccesccosccscsseseoces Mr. WILTON FRIEND. 


SPECIAL NOTICE,.—This popular Place of Amusement, richly Upholstered, 


Carpeted, and handsomely Decorated, is pronounced by Press and Public to be the most 


Comfortable Hall at the East of London. 
PALACE, 


Smart Programme. 


SOUTH LONDON 
LONDON ROAD, S.E. 


SoLe PROPRIETRESS ..........csecesssees Mrs. J. J. POOLE. 

Acting Manager, Mr. J. Crooxes, General Manager, Mr. F. Law. Best Variety Company 
in London. Easily accessible from all parts. The Front of this Magnificent Palace has been 
rebuilt, with grand and spacious entrance, by Mr. T. L. Green, of Sackville Works, Holborn. 
Architect, Mr. Epwarp Crark, 47 Strand. New and elaborate decorations. Entirely re- 
furnished and upholstered by Messrs. Lyon, of High Holborn. Planned to seat comfortably 
three thousand visitors. The entertainments are amusing and framed with the most scrupulous 
care, none but First-class Artistes being retained. Close to the Elephant and Castle Statiens 
(London, Chatham, and Dover and the City and South London Railways). Omnibuses to and 
from all parts. Tramcars stop at the doors. Musical Director, Vicror Orrerman. Chair- 
man, Mr. Harry Courtney. Gas and Limelight by Mr. J. Jarratt. Stage Manager and 
Machinist, Mr. A. Kenwarp. Scenic Artist, Mr. Nicuoras Hincuey. Open all the year round. 
Private Boxes and Seats booked by letter or telegram. Price from 4d. to £2. 2s. 


MARYLEBONE MUSIC HALL, 


HIGH STREET, MARYLEBONE. 

Proprietor (for Thirty Years)......... ROBERT FREDERICK BOTTING. 
THE MOST COMFORTABLE HALL IN LONDON, 
ALWAYS A REFINED COMPANY. 

THE BEST TALENT ENGAGED. 
PROGRAMME WELL VARIED. 

A CHANGE EVERY WEEK. 





SN I os sncicenenniiiimnniininnmnniedied W. B. FAIR. 


T HE ROYAL, 


HIGH HoOoLBoRrn. 
IED ...:icvininbssieensentneias coun Messrs. ELLIS ann BRILL. 
DR... susivbarsensasisicnntbaimmtertin Me. ARTHUR SWANBOROUGIL. 





This elegant and well-ventilated Music Hall and Lounge has no rival in London. The 
superior character of the entertainments, the liberality of the management, 
and the comfort afforded to visitors are well known and appreciated. 


OPEN EVERY EVENING AT 7.30. SATURDAY MATINEES AT 2.30. 
All the best available talent and constant change of Programme. 
Prices from 6d to £2. 2s. 
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QUEEN’S PALACE OF VARIETIES, 
HIGH STREET, POPLAR, 


Close to Railway, Bus, and Tram Routes. 
PROPRIETORS .....se0eseeeee THE PALACE OF VARIETIES Co. Ld. 
GENERAL MANAGERS .00....cesseseeeceeeeeeeeeeees Messrs. F, & M. ABRAHAMS, 
The *‘ Premier Palace of Entertainment.”—Pudlie Opinion. 

Open every Evening with Best Company of Artistes in London and Constant Change of Programme, 
The above spacious and magnificent Establishment, having been entirely remodelled, de- 
corated, and furnished complete, in the latest style, and a new Lounge and Refreshment Bar ae 
added, with every improvement for the comfort of patrons, is now one of the largest and most atl 
handsome Music Halls in London, with seating accommodation for 3,000 persons. H 
The Refreshments are all of the first quality, special attention being given to this department, iq 

and the prices the most moderate charged at any Hall in London. | 
PRICES FROM SIXPENCE TO ONE GUINEA, 


Doors open at 7.30; commence at 8 o'clock. Acting Menager and Secretary, Ruprrr Wowps. 


COLLINS’S MUSIC HALL, 
ISLINGTON GREEN, N. 


PROPRIETOR AND MANAGER...........cseccsssccrerreseseees Mr. HERBERT SPRAKE, 
RAORURGD TERA ci cccccnssssincinsrcnsiatisiiaceseesonssecieness Mr. E. 8S. BARNES. 
ONE OF THE MOST COMFORTABLE HALLS IN LONDON, 
HAVING A SLIDING ROOF AND EVERY MODERN IMPROVEMENT. 
THE BEST TALENT! THE BEST CIGARS!! THE BEST REFRESHMENTS!!! 
Prices from 6d. to £1. ls. 
Open at 7.30. 


ROYAL CAMBRIDGE HALL OF VARIETIES, 


COMMERCIAL STREET, BISHOPSGATE, E.C. 
PROPOR sa scccosssnsccnsosccesss «Mr. W. RILEY. 
THE ABOVE POPULAR ESTABLISHMENT IS ACKNOWLEDGED TO BE THE 
HANDSOMEST HALL IN ENGLAND, 

And furnishes its Patrons with the best Entertainment All the Year Round, 
Reconstructed and Redecorated. New Stone Staircases and Exits. Elaborate New Scenery 
and Stage Arrangements. 

SUPPORTED BY A GRAND COMPANY OF STAR ARTISTES, 

Prices of Admission from 6d. to 10s, 6d. Side door to avoid the crowd open 7.15, 3d. extra, 

Doors open at 7.30. Overture, 7.40, 
MOTIONS: TERT cnicevinscchsnedencssscoenennssensssoncceespenesessuncees Mr. RIDDLE. 
SAG BEDI vnivinccncccsecasetsrececatnccsreashonecensezencantaneees Mr. E. V. PAGE. 


EN GtLIS H’S 


(Latz BELMONT’S) 
NEW SEBRIGHT TEMPLE OF VARIETIES, HACKNEY ROAD, N.E. 
Sole Proprietor and Manager, Mr. GEORGE EDWIN ENGLISH, 


(Late Comedian from all the principal London Music Halls, and 17 years with Morris Abrahams 
and Isaac Cohen, Esgqrs., at the Pavilion and East London Theatres, Mile End, E.) 

















































The Hall is open every evening at 6.15 and 9.15 o'clock, with an all-round First-class 
Company of Sketch and Single Turn Artistes, making it a West-End Music Hall at East-End 
rices, viz., 3d., 5d., 7d., and 1s. A Full Band of willing performers, under the leadership of 
r. Tom Witson. Practical Stage Manager, Mr. F. Wesster. A full staff of Chuckers. 
Assistant Manager, Mr. Atrrep Mappock. And yours truly, as above, 
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PARAGON THEATRE OF VARIETIES, 


MILE END ROAD, E. 
THE GRANDEST PALACE OF AMUSEMENT IN EUROPE! 


PG ia vc cctniescesinsnene THE CANTERBURY AND PARAGON, Limited, 
DEAMAGUR occccccvescocccccccecseesccescscecccescth®, do ARLMUM LLG. 
NR TE ns. cecusepeinesebil Mr. G. ADNEY PAYNE. 


OPEN EVERY EVENING WITH MONSTRE VARIETY COMPANY. 

1,000 Seats at 6d. Seats and Promenade to accommodate 2,000 Persons at ls. The 
Theatre, Lounge, Promenade, and Entrances heated during the winter months by Improved 
Patent Stoves, rendering this Palace of Amusement the Most Comfortable and Attractive 
Variety Theatre in the United Kingdom, 

ADMISSION from SIXPENCE to TWO GUINEAS. 

Box Office open from 11 to 4. Seats may be secured by Letter, Telegram, or Personal 

Application, or by Telephone, 4470. No fees for Booking. 


SPCIAL ATTENTION is paid tothe REFRESHMENTS, which are of the Very Best Quality. 
ROYAL ALBERT MUSIC HALL, 


CANNING TOWN, LONDON, 
PROPRUBTOR .00000 cccenevvevsseveccosnancessesooncenevestooseseusesseneest CHAS. RELF. 

The Handsomest, most Comfortable, and only Hall Lighted by Electric Light in the East 

of London. Open every Evening with best Variety Company. Change every week. 

CREATININE sc scescccescnccvccssopepocvessnssoseubeoncenneeen -WALTER LEAVER. 

3d. allowed to persons travelling by Rail. 
WASHINGTON MUSIC HALL, 
YORK ROAD, BATTERSEA. 

Three minutes’ walk from Battersea and five from Clapham Junction Railway Stations. 
So.e Proprietor, Mr. G. W. MOORE. Sorts Responsiste Manacer, Mr. CHAS, MITCHELL 
M. H. Business Manacer, THEODORE GORDON. 

Balcony, 6d. Area and Promenade, 9d. Stalls, 1s. Orchestra Stalls, 1s.6d. Half-price after 9.45. 
Total Change every week! Extra Artistes on Saturdays. Doors open at 6.45. 


VARIETY IREAT RE, 


PITFIELD STRE ET, HOXTON. 


' 
i 








Licensed by the Lord Chamberlain to Mr. GUS. ‘LE: ACH, Actual and Responsible Manager, 
36 Charles ca: Hoxton, N, 
Proprietors and Lessees esses e.snsseesaraee@US, LEACH & JAMES KIRK, 


A BRILLI ANT PROGRAMME 


consisting of 


ORIGINAL DRAMAS, 
AND THE VERY BEST LEADING VARIETY ARTISTES. 


Two Perfurmances nightly, 6.30 and 9 o’clock. 
POPULAR PRICES. 
C. MILTON CHASE, 
MECHANICIAN, 
MANUFACTURER OF FIRST-CLASS MAGICAL APPARATUS 
OF EVERY DESCRIPTION 
FOR PROFESSIONALS AND AMATEURS. 
= INVENTOR OF STAGE TRICKS AND ILLUSIONS. 
Novelties constantly produced in all Branches 
of the Art. 
AGENTS IN LONDON, PARIS, AND BERLIN. 


ESTABLISHED IN 1851 BY N. E. CHASE, 
45, CAMBRIDGE STREET, BOSTON, MASS. USA. 
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8, | ‘THE “FLOWER OF THE FOREST,” 
| 123, BLACKFRIARS ROAD, S.H. 


(ADJOINING ROYAL SURREY THEATRE), 














ae Wine and Spirit Establishment. 
ti ' 
"oN JOHN OSMENT, Proprietor, 
sonal Refreshment and Advortisement Contractor to Surrey Theatre. 
L, Py Soe fe 
[A ir i} 
Eas che ee 
, LOWERi#:FOREST. (ord it = The above House 
| 1 is fitted with every 
_ convenience for Cus- 
’ tomers’ comfort. 
s. 
{ELL 
= Private Bar Entrance 
down the Gateway. 
5 <idicbiabiiae 
nager, i MIDE Wt Hl All Wines, Spirits, 
_——<——— aia Ce | A 1 and Malt Liquors are 
pcs ROSEN 1a i | ! guaranteed of the Best 
Fi aa Quality. 
H 
i R.A.0.B, Grand 
cue i Lodge of England, 
, (' Southwark Dramatic 
- : f and Musical Lodge. 
o eS Meeting Night, every 
S/S Sunday at 8. 
hes Py ooo te 
A SPECIALITY IS 
ASE, OSMENT’S 2d. CIGARS, 
\. Which cannot be excelled in South London. 
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FANCY DRESS BALLS. 


wy. CLA RHSON | 
= Zz | 

4 ! 

j 






















Court Costumier and Perruquier. 


By Special Appointment to Her Majesty. 





WIGS, COSTUMES, DOMINOS, MASKS, 
LIMELIGHT, SCENERY, and PROPERTIES. 


AMATEUR THEATRICALS, TABLEAUX VIVANTS, 
CHARADES, &c., attended in Town or Country on Moderate 
Terms, Competent Men sent with every Requisite. 

FANCY COSTUMES, WIGS, &c., for FANCY DRESS 
BALLS, of the Best Quality and Workmanship. Professional 
Terms, Sale or Hire. 

CLARKSON’S LILLIE POWDER, the Queen of Toilet 
Powders. Unrivalled for the Complexion. 1s, 6d. per box; 
or by post, ls. 8d. 

SHEPHERDS’ CROOKS, FAIRY WANDS, RED HOT 
POKERS, FAIRY WINGS, FATHER CHRISTMAS COS- 
TUME, WIG, and BEARD on Hire for Christmas Parties. 
Sale or Hire. Estimates given. 


45 & 44 WELLINGTON ST., oe ref . 
STRAND, LONDON. esd Wacteaitien 


Costume and Wig by Clarkson. 
MONS. & MME. ALIAS, 
Costumiers Francais, 


LONDON AND PARISB, 
36, SOHO SQUARE, W.C. 








FANCY BALL COSTUMES FOR SALE OR HIRE, 





POST FREE, ONE SHILLING. 


Sketches from Bohemia. 


By S. J. ADAIR FITZ-GERALD, 
Author of “ The Wonders of the Secret Cavern,” &c. 


“There is not a dull page or an unreadable sentence in the whole book. Bright, snappy 
reminiscences of stage and studio life greet one on every page, and the strongest point about 
them is their infinite variety. From grave to gay, from adversity to prosperity, from pathos to 
shrieking fun, the transitions are startling in their swiftness,” -—Evening News and Post. 

“ A prince of books for a weary journey.”— The Theatre. 


TARSTOW, DENVER, & CO., Kensington Chambers, 73, Ludgate Hill, London. 
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WIGS! WIGS!! WIGS!!! 


100,000 for Sale or Hire. 


ALSO COSTUMES FOR FANCY DRESS BALLS, CHARADES, PRIVATE 
THEATRICALS, &c., &c. 


Amateur Performances attended in any part of the kingdom, and supplied with everything 
necessary. 

Sotz Perrvauier to Mr. Henry Irving and Company, and all the principal Theatres in 
London and New York, and the principal Touring Companies in the United Kingdom. 


Beards, 2s. 6d.; Long, 3s. 6d.; Whiskers, Is. 6d. ; Moustaches, Is.; 
Rouge, 6d.and 1ls.; Nigger Wigs, Is. 6d. ; 
Corner-men Wigs, 2s.; Trick Wigs, 3s.; Masks, 6d. to £5; 
Disguise Wigs, &e. &e. 
** Dramatic and Musical Directory,” 400 ) pages, 2s. 6d. Postage, 4)d. extra. 


“* Theatricals ; or, The Art of ee 200 pages and 300 Illustrations, 1s. 
Postage, 2id. extra. Illustrated Catalogue post free. 


Cc. HH. FO:X, 


Theatrical Wig Maker and Costumier, 


25 RUSSELL STREET, COVENT GARDEN, W.C. 


Telegraphic Address: THEATRICALS, LONDON. 
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VI ISS GENEVIEVE WARD. 





Permanent Address —10, Cavendish Road, Regent’s Park, N.W. 


VI ISS AMY SEHDGWIOCK’S 
DRAMATIC RECITAIS, 
As given before Her Majesty the Queen. 
Address—Srcretary, Bank Lodge, 1, Western Place, Hove, Brighton. 
N.B.—Miss Amy Sedgwick receives a few pupils for Elocution 
and Drawing-room Recitations, &c. 


VI RS. JOHN BILLINGTON, 


OF THEATRE ROYAL, DRURY LANE, LYCEUM, 
AND ADELPHI, 


Prepares Ladies and Gentlemen for the Stage, Elocution, and Recitations. 
Address—34 Burcury Roav, N.W. 


N A ISS CARLOTTA LECLERCQ, 
AT LIBERTY, TOWN ONLY, 
CONTINUES TO PREPARE LADIES AND GENTLEMEN FOR THE STAGE. 
Drawing-room Recitations, &e. Amateur Performances Superintended. 
Address—BEDFORD HOUSE, CARLYLE SQUARE, KING'S ROAD, CHELSEA. 


VI ISS ROSH LECLEHRCQ. 














HAYMARKET THEATRE. 


EVERY EVENING. 
ME ISS 





SARA MIGNON 
(MRS. ROLLO BALMAIN). 

LEAD, COMEDY, AND CHARACTER. 
Permanent Address— 

THEATRE ROYAL, PLYMOUTH. 





CISSIH CRANFORD. 


MEISs 


PRINCE OF WALES’ THEATRE, 


LONDON, 








Pi} 
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VI ADAMHEH MARIE ROZGE. 


All Communications to be addressed— 


N. VERT, 


6 BURLINGTON STREET, W. 





VI RS. WALTHR BENTLEY 
ON TOUR 
As “Lady Macbeth,” “ Portia,” “ Juliet,” 
“ Pauline,” “ Ophelia,” 
* Desdemona,” &c. 
Address: Care of sole Agent, GILBERT TATE. 


WEISS NATALIE BRANDE 
PRINCE OF WALES’S THEATRE, 





LONDON. 
MI Iss FRANOHBS WYATT, 


PRINCIPAL BOY, 
M. B. Leavitt’s Burlesque Company, United States, America. 
Offers invited for 1892. Juveniles’ Comedy or Burlesque; England, America, or Australia. 
Acrent—GILBERT TATE. 


VI 186 LOUISA WYATT, 


OLD WOMEN AND CHARACTER, 

NEW OLYMPIC THEATRE, LONDON. 
OFFERS INVITED FOR ’92. 
ENGLAND, AMERICA, OR AUSTRALIA, 
Acent—GILBERT TATE, 


HARRINGTON BAILY, 
GENERAL THEATRICAL MANAGER, 
12 BUCKINGHAM STREET, ADELPHI, W.C. 











Office Hours—11 till 3; Saturdays, 11 till 1. 





PLAYS PRODUCED. TOURS ARRANGED. MATINEES MANAGED. 
AMATEUR PERFORMANCES SUPERINTENDED. 
EVERY DESCRIPTION OF THEATRICAL BUSINESS NEGOTIATED. 
Tue Sun Lire anp Fire Orrice. 
AGENT net 


Raitway Passencer Assurance Company, 
Tue Norwicu Fire Orrice. 
Tue Impertat Accipent Orrice. 
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MR. BURFORD DELANNOY. 
(ARISTOCRATIC HEAVIES.) 
The production of New Pieces undertaken (and where for 
Copyright purposes only, on terms consistent with the 


object in view), Company, Theatre, and every expense in- 
cluded in a fixed agreed charge. 


LONDON ONLY. 


Reference is kindly permitted to Authors, extracts from some of whose 
testimonials follow :— 


“The manner in which Mr. Delannoy superintended the production and stage management 
of my Comedy was admirable, as also was his acting of the leading character, and the whole 
gave me entire satisfaction.” 

“It gives me great pleasure to testify to the highly efficient manner in which you prodnced 
my play. I must also acknowledge the varied interests you exercised for the success of the piece, 
both before and after production, and also the businesslike manner in which all transactions 
between us were carried out.” 

“It affords me pleasure to testify to the ability of Mr. Delannoy as an actor and stage 
manager, As a light comedian he is intensely funny, and in my productions, which he managed 
for me, he fulfilled his duties to my complete satisfaction.” 


“] have a vivid recollection of the assistance you afforded me in the production of my drama, 
and fully recognise the merits of your excellent portrayal of the part which so materially aided 
its success.” 

“ You can refer to me, dear Del, whenever you like. I never knew a straighter, sounder 
man. Business entrusted to you is bound to turn out a success.” 


LONDON PRESS OPINIONS. 

‘Showed ability of no mean order, and infused an amount of life into the part which 
was thoroughly appreciated by the audience. The Company is very fortunate in having such 
un excellent leading actor and stage manager.”— The Era, February 4. 

“In the leading character Mr. Delannoy deserves praise for his careful and earnest acting.” 
—-ltvferee, August 7. 

“ Mr. Delannoy displayed a remarkable amount of clever acting in the leading character—a 
somewhat difficult part—and was twice called before the curtain.”— Weekly Dispatch, August 7. 

“ The author was fortunate in securing so good an exponent of his leading character as Mr. 
Delannoy, who played most naturally, and deservedly won much applause; the closeness with 


which the piece worked on its first representation reflects great credit on him as a stage 
manager.” —Public Opinion, March 4. 


“ Capitally played by Mr. Delannoy; with a handsome presence and musical voice he soon 
made himself a favourite with his audience.”—Society, October 8. 

“Mr. Delannoy was stage manager and leading actor. In both capacities he materially 
helped to the evening's success.”—People, March 5. 

“Under the direction of Mr. Delannoy the piece was well acted.” —Morning Post, February 28. 

“In the leading réle played with tact and true humour.”—Sundcy Times, March 5. 


“The crowded house fairly roared again at the Stuttering Jack, as represented by Mr- 
Delannoy.”—The Era, March 4. 


‘In the leading réle deserved credit for his careful acting of a somewhat difficult part, and 
was called before the curtain.”—Entr'acte, August 6. 


“ Played the leading character with a commendable freshness and originality.”—Licensed 
Victualler’ Guardian, March 4. 


‘In the leading part Mr. Delannoy played with great taste and finish.”—Figaro, March 4. 
Address—Care of **The Era” Office. 
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rpHe CHHVALIER SCOVEL, 


the American Tenor. 





All communications to 


CARE OF “THE ERA” OFFICE. 


ML &.- HKFULULULHR MEHEULISH. 
Address— 
CARE OF “THE ERA” OFFICE. 








Acrent--BLACKMORE, 


VI R. WILFORD SELWYN. 


Address— 
AS PER 
WEEKLY 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 


VI RR. ROBERT A RTHOU R, 


LESSEE ann MANAGER, 
HER MAJESTY’S THEATRES, ABERDEEN ann DUNDEE, 
AND 
THEATRE ROYAL, WOLVERHAMPTON. 
Address all communications to Dundee. 


VI Re ROLLO BALMAIN. 
LEAD. 


SOLE LESSEE AND MANAGER, THEATRE ROYAL, PLYMOUTH. 
For Particulars re his Touring Companies, vide Tuz Era “ Companies’ pages. 
SPECIAL IRISH PARTS. 











VOCALIST, ACTOR, AND AUTHOR. 
ON TOUR. 
In Preparation a Monologue Sketch entitled 
“THE GAMBIA B.”’ 
Written, Composed, and Arranged by H. M. Byron. With Mechanical Effects. 
The whole duly Registered and Protected. 
Permanent Address—3, Saltram Crescent, Shirland Road, London, W. 





VI Bm. 3B. BD. @RLiPPITaes, 
BUSINESS MANAGER. 


TOWN, COUNTRY, OR TOUR. 
THoroucH KNOWLEDGE OF ScorLaNnD. 
Address all letters c/o Agents, Messrs. Noran & Fitzceraxp, 48 Leicester Sq., London, W.C. 
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MB. WALLACK MOIR. 


Leading Actor during Mr. Cuthbert’s stock season at Hull this year, a season so 
successful that it will be repeated and extended in 1892, “As ‘ Badger’ Mr. Moir hit off the 
peculiar features of a remarkable character in thoroughly artistic style, and the varying phases 
clearly indicate him to possess an enviable amount of versatility. His work altogether is 
worthy of the best traditions of the part, and his admirable acting constantly evoked hearty 
applause."—Hull News, June 30th. “In the guise of the weak and deformed ‘Pierre,’ one 
hardly recognises the same Wallace Moir, the bold and brave ‘ Badger’ of last week, The 
tender-hearted ‘ Pierre,’ ‘the faithful watchdog’ of the waif ‘Louise,’ has seldom met with a 
more sympathetic rendering.”—Eastern Morning News, July 7th. “ Mr. Wallace Moir as ‘Tom 
Robinson,’ the, in turns, pmlosophising adventurer, repentant criminal, daring gold-digger, and 
general utterer of high sentiments, decidedly makes the most of the character, There is an 
amount of sincerity and ‘go’ about all Mr. Moir's performances that ensures him the audience's 
favour.”—Hull Critic, July 18th. 


VI R.  » M. AP de bk me OE, 


BUSINESS MANAGER. 
Permanent Address—19 Colville Road, Bayswater, W. 








G. M. P. has held the following engagements :— 
1871 to 1873: SECRETARY to the late CHARLES RICE, Theatre Royal, Bradford. 
1874 to 1878: BUSINESS MANAGER to the late Mdlle, BEATRICE. 
1878 to 1892: BUSINESS MANAGER and TREASURER to WILSON BARRETT, Esq. 


S. A. de PARRAVICINI, 
THEATRICAL, MUSICAL, AND GENERAL AGENT, 


49, DUKE STREET, ST. JAMES'S, LONDON, 
Office Hours, Eleven till Three daily. 
Mr. S. A. de Parravicini has Special Correspondents in France, Belgium, Holland, Germany 
Austria, Russia, Italy, America, South America, and the Colonies. 


Registered Telegraphic Address—**‘ IMPRESARIO, LONDON.” 


The Pioneers of Dramatic and Musical Agency.—Vide Press. 


Messrs. HUGH JAY DIDCOTT & CO., 


Dramatic, Musical, and Lyric Agents, 
20, BEDFORD STREET, COVENT GARDEN, W.C. 


(ADJOINING THE GREEN-ROOM CLUB). 


Mr. Dincorr may be Consulted Every Day (Saturdays excepted) from 
2.30 p.m. to 5.30 P.M. 


Manager of the Dramatic Department...... Mr. C. ST. JOHN DENTON. 


— 
‘ ° ° Ty Ny nN 
QIMPSON’S (Limited) DIVAN TAVERN, 103, STRAND, 
OPPOSITE EXETER HALL. 

The Premier Restaurant in the Strand. Established upwards of 50 Years, which still retains ite supremacy 
for being the house to get the best English Dinner in London at a moderate price. There is also a magnificent 
Ladies’ Dining Room, where ladies can dine in the same style and cost as gentlemen do in the room downstairs. 
Private rooms for large and small parties. Noted for SOUPS, FISH, ENTREES, and JOINTS. Saddles of 
Mutton specially cooked to perfection from 12.30 to 8.30 Pp.a. Originator of professed Carvers to attend on each 
oustomer at separate tables. Matured Wines and Spirits. The largest stock of any Tavern in the Kingdom. 

E. W. Caruir, Managing Director. 
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TIDD & KILLINGSWORTH, 
Dramatic and Wusical Agents, 

9 ADAM STREET, ADELPHI, W.C. 

OFFICE HOURS, 10 trrx 3; SATURDAYS, 11 rit 1, 


TOURS AND MATINEES MANAGED. 


PLAYS READ AND PRODUCED. 
ENGAGEMENTS NEGOTIATED. 


Tetecrapuic Aporess —KILLINGSWORTH, LONDON, 





Telegraphie Address, ‘‘ DIDCOTT, LONDON.” 
IN UTROQUE FIDELIS. 


Messrs. HUGH JAY DIDCOTT & OCO., 
The Eminent Dramatic and Musical Agents. 


THE BEACON OF ALL ENGLISH, FOREIGN, AND COLONIAL MANAGERS, 
6, YORK ROAD, LAMBETH, 8.E. 


Leen 


CORRESPONDENCE IN ALL LANGUAGES. 


Mr. Didcott may be consulted from 11 a.m. to 2.30 p.m. daily, 
or by special appointment. 


Telephone No. 4,815. 














Over a Quarter of a Century’s Practical Experience. 
Telephone No, 4886. Cables and Telegrams, ‘‘ Macpzrmort, Lonpon.” 


MACDERMOTT’S AGENCY, 


- Dramatical, Musical, and Variety, 
7, YORK ROAD, WATERLOO ROAD, LONDON, S.E. 
Adjoining the York Hotel, 
Sole Proprietors and Managers, Messrs. G. H. MACDERMOTT and FRANK EGERTON. 
Specially appointed Agents for the Leading Establishments of the American and European 
Continents, together with the Principal Places of Amusement in Great Britain. Correspondence 


in all Languages. Caterers for Fétes, Galas, Garden Parties, Banquets, Club Dinners, &c. 
Estimates Free. Telephonic and Telegraphic communications attended to day and night. 


Resident Secretary, Mr. Freperick Rosen. 





Telephone, No, 4567. Telegrams, ‘‘ Concerts, London.” 


ALFRED ABRAHAMS & CO., 


DRAMATIC 
AND 


MUSICAL AG EBNTS. 


55 WATERLOO ROAD, LONDON, S.E. 
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RICHARD WARNER & CO., 


Directors of Snternational Theatrical and BWusical enc 
Ee f gn YORK ROAD, Peres ane es Ag R, 
And at Broapway Turatre Buiipines, Broapway, New York Crry. 
Maurice DE Frecr (late Theatre Royal, Liverpool, &c.), Manager. J. Somers, Secretary. 
In conjunction with every principal Agent on the Continent. Headquarters for all the principal 
American Managers. Telegraphic Address—“ Popular, London.” 


SPOOLS AGEHEROCY, 
PARTHENON VARIETIES, LIVERPOOL, ano EMPIRE, CARDIFF. 
STOLL’S AGENCY. Caterers fur Fétes, Galas, Winter Gardens, Aquaria, 
STOLL’S AGENCY. Concert Halls, Theatres, Circuses. 
STOLL’S AGENCY. Sees all Artistes submitted. 


Address—OSWALD STOLL, THE EMPIRE, CARDIFF. 


THE MOSEDALE AND WILDING 


Dramatic, Musical, and Varicty Agency, 
158 STAMFORD STREET, LONDON, S.E. 
Messrs. EDWARD MOSEDALE ann EDGAR WILDING 
MAY BE CONSULTED DAILY, rrom 11 titt 4, 
SATURDAYS EXCEPTED. 





MUSICAL AND VARIETY AGENT. 
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VRINCIPAL LONDON, PROVINCIAL, CONTINENTAL, AMERICAN AND AUSTRALIAN PAPERS KEPT. 


PHOTO FRAMES. 
DAY-BILL FRAMES. 


AS SUPPLIED TO THE LEADING TRAVELLING COMPANIES, 
AND LONDON AND PROVINCIAL THEATRES. 
Lock-up Cases to hold Frames for Travelling Companies. Specially Cut Mounts ty ex- 
perienced workmen. Movable Backs on Frames where Day-bill required to be changed each week. 
Prices and Particulars on Application. 


WILLSON’S, 


Theatrical Frame Manufacturers, New Walk, Leicester. 
The only firm in the Provinces that makes a speciality of this line of business. 


J. L. KENNEDY & OCO., 
140, STEELHOUSE LANE, BIRMINGHAM, 
MANUFACTURERS OF ARMOUR, SWORDS, AND JEWELLERY 


Used in all the modern grand productions both at home and abroad. 
Testimonials from upwards of fifty Managers, 


Established nearly 100 years. 
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THE PARTINGTON 


EUROPEAN AND AMERICAN 


ADVERTISING COMPANY, 


Victoria Embankment (Next Temple Station), London, W.C. 
and Pimlico, S.W. 
PARIS—30, Boulevard des Italiens, 
AND AT 
LIVERPOOL, MANCHESTER, AND NEW YORK, U.S.A. 
Are the Largest STREET Station Owners in London, 
and have the best organised system of Advertising. 
NEWSPAPERS, RAILWAYS, & STREET STATIONS 
in London, Paris, and New York, U.S.A., Europe and 
America. 


Sole Agents for L. C. & D. R., Metropolitan, District, Inner Circle, 
Maidstone and Ashford, Greenwich, and Brighton and Dyke Railways, and 
the Grand Trunk Railway of Canada. 


Sole Agents for spaces within Crystal Palace. 
Contractors for Enamel Iron, effecting a large saving to Customers. 


BRUTON & COMPANY, 


Gill Posters and Printers. 


STATIONS AND HOARDINGS IN ALL PARTS OF LONDON WITH 
AN EFFICIENT STAFF OF WORKMEN. 


PRINTING IN LETTERPRESS 


IN THE BEST STYLE 
WITH SPEED AND ECONOMY, 


POSTERS & SPECIALITY. 


ADDRESS: 


PRINTING DEPT.—Tenter Street, Moorgate Station. 


ADVERTISING DEPT.—133 Upper Thames Street, 
London Bridge, 
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VL DLLE. BEATRICH’S COMPANY, 


Under the Management of 
MR. FRANK HARVEY. 


Be Nh 
f Twenty-second Year of Tour. 
REPERTOIRE. 
THE LAND OF THE LIVING. | JUDGE NOT, 
4} A RING OF IRON, THE WORLD AGAINST HER, 


THE WORKMAN. 


+t THE WAGES OF SIN. 
THE WOMAN OF THE PEOPLE, 

{ 

| 

. 


| 
| 
MARRIED, NOT MAETD. r 
THE MOTHER. A DAUGHTER OF THE POOR, ! 
THE LOVE THAT LASTS. | THE WIFE’S VICTORY. 
FROU-FROU. BUILT ON SAND. 
LIFE AND DEATH, A MAD MARRIAGE, 

FALLEN AMONG THIEVES. 


H> DM™MUN OD THA RL BH, 
TRAGEDIAN, 
7H, ON TOUR, 


’ 
i SUPPORTED BY MISS KATE CLINTON , 
| i AND SPECIALLY SELECTED COMPANY. Zz 
+f: Rérertorre:—“ Julius Cesar,” “ Virginius,” “ Hamlet,” “ Richard III.,” “ Othello,” 
: “ Macbeth,” “ Damon and Pythias,” “Ingomar,” “ As You Like It,” &c. 
BG Arrangements can also be made for Grand Production of “Richard III,” with New and 
| appropriate Scenery and Dresses. 
ih MAGNIFICENT AMERICAN AND ENGLISH PICTORIALS, 
et A GIGANTIC SUCCESS IN EVERY TOWN VISITED. 
mS, All communications to EDMUND TEARLE, Tueatre Royat, Suerrievp, or 


Queen’s Theatre, Longton, Staffordshire. 


J. PITT HARDACREH, 


LESSEE, ‘ 
COMEDY and QUEEN’S THEATRES, MANCHESTER; 


CO-LESSEE, THEATRE ROYAL, OLDHAM 
(with Linpo Covurrenay) ; 


PROPRIETOR, PRINCE’S THEATRE, BLACKBURN, 
and THEATRE ROYAL, DARWEN. 


| TOURS FOR 1892: 
| “BAST LYNNB,” 
“SHAUGHRAUN,” ' 
“OLD LONDON,” 
“TIOKET OF LEAVE MAN.” 


| CHARLES ERIN VERNER in “SHAMUS O'BRIEN.” 





All Communications to Comedy Theatre, Manchester. 
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Mr. WILSON BARRETT, 


ON TOUR THROUGH 


R. THE ENGLISH PROVINCES, 


ACCOMPANIED BY 








aa Miss MAUD JEFFRIES, 
AND 
w ENTIRE LONDON COMPANY. 
lew and 
tate REPERTOIRE : 
omg HAMLET, CLAUDIAN, OTHELLO, 
Ki, | sen-my-cuRrzz, THE ACROBAT, | 
&e., &e. 
| 
CHARLES Dickexs, in Household Words, says :— 
“For passion, intensity, and pathos Wilson Barrett has no rival on the stage.” 
TOUR THROUGH UNITED STATES, 1892 AND 1893. ] 
I 
EN.” BUSINESS MANAGERS— 


Mr. H. C. BERYL ano Mr. G. M. POLINI. | 
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WMEtTSs EMMA HUTCHISON. 
FIFTH SUCCESSFUL TOUR 
oF 

The Celebrated Comedy 
aH “PINK DOMINOS.” 
44 Provincial Rights of 

“BRIGHTON,” 
NOW PLAYING AT THE CRITERION THEATRE 
By ARRANGEMENT with CHARLES WYNDHAM, Esa. 



















THE JNO. R. ROGERS COMEDY CoO. 


AND 


M. P. M. S. 


MINNIE PALMER. 


Successful in any Undertaking. 
Success in Comic Opera, Comedy, or Farce. 
SUCCESS — Pleases one’s Friends, 
Astonishes the Prejudiced, 
and Maddens the Jealous. 


SUCCESS! SUCCESS !! SUCCESS! 1! 


AND 


¢ MINNIE *# PALMER # 


Admitted by Press and Public to Combine more Excellent Varied 
| Gifts and Graces than.any other Artiste in the World, 
Yours merrily, JNO. R. ROGERS, Manager. 


fi 
1) F. A. SCUDAMORE’S TOUR 
/ } With his Original Sensational Drama, 
“DANGERS OF LONDON.” 
No vacant dates, 


F. A. Scudamore’s Autumn Tour, 
With an entirely original drama of the present day entitled 


1 “UPS AND DOWNS OF LIFE.” 
| POWERFUL CAST! = CHARMING SCENERY!! ORIGINAL EFFECTS!!! 
. 


















No vacant dates in 1892, 
Address—Mr. SCUDAMORE, on Tour, see “ The Era,” 
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HUBERT O'GRADY, 


AUTHOR, ACTOR, AND MANAGER. 


As an Author, the Press says:— 
“ Hupert O’Grapy is a clever successor to Boucicault and Falconer.” —Leeds Express. 


“We know of no one more competent to write a modern Irish drama than Mr. Huperr 
O'Grapy.”—Glasgow Mail. 


“Mr. Hupeert O’Grapy is a master of the art of writing Irish dramas.”—The Era (London 
Notice). 


As an Actor, The Newcastle Chronicle says :— 


“No other living actor can be compared with Mr. O'Grady as a delineator of the Irish 
character. He differs from the ruck of Irish comedians in not basing his portraiture either upon 
stage traditions or knowledge acquired at second-hand.” 


HUBERT O’GRADY, 


Author of the ** Famine,” “ Eviction,” “ Fenian,” ** Emigration,” 
** Gommoch,” “ Wild Irish Boy,” “ Priest Hunter,” ** Chief Secretary.” 


FIFTEEN YEARS ON TOUR. ALWAYS MAKING MONEY. 


Address—Hubert Villa, Fairfield, Liverpool. 


HAROLD B. NELSON’S 


COMPANIES 
ON TOUR. 





“HUSBAND AND WIFE,” 
By Messrs. F. C. Philips and Percy Fendall. 


“LADY PADDINGTON,” 
By Messrs. F. C. Philips and Walter Parke. 


“LES JOBARDS,” 
By MM. Albert Guinon and Maurice Denier. 
English Adaptation by F. C. Philips. 


Address— 


HAROLD B. NELSON, 
Lake House Park, Wanstead, Essex. 


BUSINESS MANAGER ..........00s00-0ss0s00eeee He ADAIR NELSON. 
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ML R. ARTHUR BEARNE'S 
COMPANIES ON TOUR. 


“My JACKE,’’ 


WITH ALL THE ORIGINAL MAGNIFICENT SCENERY AND EFFECTS. 


REPERTOIRE COMPANY. 


Mr. ARTHUR BEARNE as “ Prosper Couramont,” ‘‘ John Mildmay,” 
“Capt. Murphy Maguire,’’ and ‘‘ David Garrick.’’ 


MLS: H. M. MILLINGTON. 
SEVENTH TOUR WITH HIS OWN COMPANY IN 
BOOTLE’S BABY. 
BOOTLE’S BABY. 
BOOTLE’S BABY. 
BOOTLE’S BABY. 
BOOTLE’S BABY. 


ALWAYS A FIRST-CLASS COMPANY. 


Address en route, or 





27 NORLAND SQUARE, LONDON, W. 


MILTON-RAYS’ COMPANIES. 


Under the Management of Messrs. ArrHur and Percy Mirron. 
PANTOMIMES, 1891-92. 
“ROBINSON CRUSOE,” 

Under Management of Mr. Arruur Mitton. Six Months’ Tour fully booked. 
* ALADDIN,” 

Under Management of Mr, Percy Micron. Long Tour fully booked. 
Autumn, 1892. *F ATR PLAY.” 


Fourth Tour of this enormously successful Drama. Under direction of Mr. Percy Mitton. 
Pleased to arrange American and Australian rights of “ Fair Play.” 
“KINDRED SOULS,” and BURLESQUE. 
Seventh Tour of the above sterling attraction. Under direction of Mr. Arruur Mitton. 
All Letters ARTHUR and PERCY MILTON, Lessees Theatre Royal, Darlington. 


M2: HORACE LINGARD’S COMPANTES. 


“FPALKA.” “‘PEPITA.” “OLD GUARD.” 
“BLACK HUSSAR.” “RAJAH.” 
“LORD FAUNTLEROY.” “FAUVETTR.* 
Address—-22 Elm Tree Road, Regent’s Park, London, N.W. 
oa Bw 
NORINA GRAND OPERA COMPANY. 


ENGLISH OPERA, LIGHT OPERA, AND COMIC OPERA. 
EMINENT ARTISTES. POWERFUL CHORUS. 


London Offices—8, New Inn Chambers, Strand, W.C. 
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R. D'OYLY CARTE’S OPERA COMPANIES 
B, C, D, & E. 


AND 
THE NAUTCH GIRL. 
l4tu YEAR OF TOURS. 
ADDREss— 


SAVOY THEATRE, LONDON. 


CARL ROSA OPERA COMPANY, 


LIMITED. 


LOLOL LLLOLLLLPLPPPPPP FPP PPV 





Managing Director ... ‘ . Mr. HENRY BRUCE. 





GRAND OPERA COMPANY, 


ON TOUR IN THE PRINCIPAL CITIES AND TOWNS OF GREAT 
BRITAIN AND IRELAND. 


Manager... av - se .. Mr. T. H. Frienp. 


ROYAL. COURT THEATRE, LIVERPOOL. 


Proprietors es on aan Cart Rosa Orera Co., Lop. 
Responsible Manager ... ee Mr. Henry Bruce. 
One of the most elegant and perfectly appointed Theatres in England. 
UNEQUALLED FOR ITS ACOUSTIC PROPERTIES. 
NO DEBENTURE NOR SEASON TICKET-HOLDERS. 
Registered Address—“ Court, Liverpool.” 


Registered Offices of THE CARL ROSA OPERA COMPANY, Limited : 
i6, VICTORIA STREET, WESTMINSTER ABBEY, S.W. 


Secretary... .. Mr. E. CHAS. HOILE. 
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MISS ALICE ADLERCRON’S DRAMATIC COMPANY, 


SECOND YEAR OF TOUR. 


REPERTOIRE. 
PAUL KAUVAR 


(By special arrangement with Messrs. Sealby and Watt). 


STILI. WATERS RUN DEEP 
(By special arrangement). 


SHE STOOPS TO CONQUER. 
DAVID GARRICK 


(By special arrangement with Chas. Wyndham, Esq., Criterion Theatre). 


MISS ALICE ADLERCRON as “DIANE DE BEAUMONT,” “MRS, MILDMAY,” 
“KATE HARDCASTLE,” anv “ ADA INGOT.” 


Supported by a powerful cast of well-known London Artists. 


PRESS OPINIONS. 

“ Miss Alice Adlercron’s Company gave an excellent representation of the drama, Paul Kauvar 
before a large audience. Miss Adlercron was a very beautiful ‘Diane de Beaumont.’ The 
other characters were also well represented, and before the closing act all the players were 
called before the curtainand warmly applauded. The scenic effects and costumes were exceptionally 
good.” —The Leicester Daily Mercury, November 16, 1891. 

“Miss Adlercron’s Company played extremely well, and exhibited a sympathy with their 
respective parts which lifted them above the reproach of being mere hack interpreters. ... . 
Miss Adlercron, in the congenial réle of ‘ Diane de Beaumont,’ played with a grace and style 
worthy of her quiet beauty, She was always effective and powerful, and yet never anything that 
was not tender and sweet. Her dresses deserve a word too, especially the faultless classic attire 
in the first act.”— The Surbiton Express, October 10, 1891. 

*“* Miss Adlercron’s ‘ Diane de Beanmont’ won at once the sympathy of her audience by her 
graceful and natural style, and there was a delightful freshness about her acting. She was 
tender and womanly in her scenes with her husband, while her indignation at her father’s 
injustice and her scornful denunciation of the villain was very powerful. For the rest of the 
company we have nothing but praise. The scenery and dresses were exceptionally good, and in 
fact one could hardly wish for a better balanced company or a more enjoyable performance, and 
should Miss Alice Adlercron and her company favour us with another visit, they are sure of a 
hearty welcome in Hertford.”— The Herts Guardian, October 31, 1891. 

‘Miss Adlercron is an actress of considerable personal charms, and she has surrounded herself 
by a company who give a very good rendering of the play.” — Bucks Advertiser, November 7, 1891. 

'*Miss Alice Adlercron’s Company was responsible for the production, and the play was 
exceedingly well put upon the stage. To Miss Adlercron, as ‘Diane de Beaumont,’ the cheif 
honors belonged, her portrayal of the royalist lady secretly wedded to the revolutionist leader 
being one of great merit.”— The Worthing Gazette, September 16, 1891. 

“The company is one of the best that has visited the town for several years, and their per- 
formances were highly appreciated by all who witnessed them. Both actors and actresses have 
good reputations as players, and all went through their parts in an excellent manner. Miss 
Adlercron’s portrayal of ‘ Diane de Beaumont’ was exceptionally fine.”— The Derbyshire Courier, 
December 5, 1891. 

“ Miss Alice Adlercron’s celebrated company in Augustus Harris’s great success, Paul Kauvar, 
have given three performances this week to large audiences. The play was well staged, and the 
company is much superior to a large number that do the round of provincial towns, ‘ Diane 
de Beaumont’ is excellently portrayed by Miss Alice Adlercron, her perfect ease and grace being 
much admired.”— The Newbury Express, September 24, 1891. 

“ Seldom have we witnessed a finer performance than that of Paul Kauvar, as presented on 
Monday last by Miss Adlercron’s talented company. Itis a drama of most powerful situations, 
every one of which was worked up with remarkable success. The heroine was impersonated by 
Miss Adlereron, a young lady of considerable personal attractions and histrionic abilities. The 
audience were charmed with her wonderful performance. She was ably supported by a 
thoroughly good company.”— Worthing Intelligencer. 


AU communications to be addressed to ELLIOT St. M. HUTCHINSON, Solicitor 
59 Lincotn'’s Inn Vields, London, W.C. 
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CHARLES LAURI, 


The World’s Favourite English Pantomimist and Animal Impersonator, and his Renowned 
Pantomime Company, the 


CHARLES LAURIS PLAYS. 


“VOYAGE EN SUISSE,” 


Commencing LONDON Easter Monday. 


TOUR, August Ist, in which Mr, Chas, Lauri will make his First Appearance in the Provinces, 

supported by Mons. H. Agoust, the original Gendarme, and a specially engaged company of 

Comedians and Pantomimists, with all the Original Effects, Mechanical Scenes and Properties. 
Maguificent American Printing. 


‘‘ FERDINAND LE 
NOCEUR,” 
A French Farcical Comedy 
in three acts, adapted by 
Michael Watson, will be 
produced shortly in con- 


junction with Mr. Alfred 
Moul. 


‘THE PRODIGAL’'S 
RETURN,”’ 
A sequel to “ L’Enfant 
Prodigue.” A New and 
Original Musical Play 
without words, in three 
acts, written by Cecil 
Raleigh. Music by James 
M. Glover. 
Sotzr Proprerty 
for Great Britain and 
Ireland, America, and the 
Colonies, 


“THE SIOUX," 
The latest London Great 
Success. An Indian Serio- 
comic Pantomime in one 

Sore Property act, invented by Charles 
for Great [Britain and Lauri, Music by Walter 
Ireland, America, and the : “Bilence is Golden." Slaughter. 

Colonies. MR. CHARLES LAURI Sote Property. 


“L“ENFANT PRODIGUE,” 


The first Musical Play without words, written by Michel Carré fils, Music by André Wormser. 
Played at the Prince of Wales’s Theatre 251 times; acknowledged by the press and the public 
to have been the greatest success and novelty ever brought to London for years; visited by the 
Royal Family five times during its run. 
To be reproduced in London shortly, with the original cast. 
Tour No. 2 commences in August. 


“LE COLLIER DE 
SAPHIRS,”’ 


A Poetical Musical Play 
without words, in one act 
and two scenes, written 
by Catulle Mendés. Music 
by Gabriel Pierné. The 
latest Parisian success, 





’ 


All communications re “Le Voyage en Suisse” and “ L’Enfant Prodigue” to be addressed :— 
W. GREET, Lyric Theatre. 
Mr, CHAS. LAURI now at Drury Lane Theatre (13th Season) as the “ Automatic-Dumb- 
Waiter” and as fin de siécle Clown in Sir Augustus Harris’s Pantomime, 
“Humpty Dumpty, or the Yellow Dwarf.” 
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THE VITAL SPARK. 


Miss ee ie a & E450 
‘None but herself can be her parallel.”—Turopatp. 


Conclusion of Season 1891. Uninterrupted Success at following Halls: LONDON PAVILION, 
TIVOLI, CANTERBURY, and PARAGON. 


Provincial Starring Engagements at THE FOLLY, MANCHESTER; THE STAR, 
BRADFORD ; PRINCESS PALACE, LEEDS; THE SCOTIA, 
GLASGOW ; and DAY’S, BIRMINGHAM. 
J ANUARY 6ru, 1892, leaves for NEW YORK for a SIX WEEKS’ SEASON at 
TONY PASTOR'S THEATRE. LONDON, SEASON 1892. 


EASTER MONDAY at following Halls: LONDON PAVILION, TIVOLI, CANTERBURY, 
and PARAGON, 


Acrents—DIDCOTT & CO. 


MISS NELLIE RICHARDS, 


COMEDIENNE AND VOCALIST, 
PRINCIPAL HALLS 
LONDON AND THE PROVINCES. 








Christmas and New Year’s Arrangements— 
CANTERBURY, 
TIVOLI, 
COLLINS’, 
AND 


PARAGON. 





For route see back page of “The Era’’ each week. 
Permanent Address—Care of “THE ERA” OFFIOE. 


Sole Agents— 
MACDERMOTT & EGERTON, 7 York Road, Waterloo Road, London, S.E. 





“The force of her own merit makes her way.” SHAKESPEARE. 
VI Iss VESTA TILLEY. 
BURLESQUE ACTRESS, &c. 
Arrangements for 1892 :— 

Curisrmas, 1891-92—“ Sinbad,” Theatre Royal, Birmingham. 
Sprinc—One month at Tony Pastor’s Theatre, New York, U.S.A. (specially 
engaged), and usual English provincial tour. 
Summer—London : Empire, Oxford, Canterbury, &c. 


Avrumn—On tour with specially organished Burlesque Company. 
Curistmas, 1892-93—Principal Boy, Theatre Royal, Glasgow. 


Business Manager, WALTER A. pe FRECE, Address, en route. 
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“THE BRUNETTE BELLES. <i 


SISTERS CASELLI (Cérise and Cora). 
Unanimous Opinion: “‘SWEET SINGERS and DIVINE DANCERS.” 
ENTHUSIASTICALLY ENCORED EVERYWHERE. 
PRINCIPAL LONDON AND PROVINCIAL HALLS, 

Specially engaged by Mr. Atrrep Curnperr for Pantomime 1891-92 at 
THE: ATRE ROYAL, HULL, 


‘Sole and exclusive Agents :— 
Messrs. G. WARE & CO., 2 Great Queen Street, High Holborn, London, W.C, 





Fan without Vulgarity. 


MR. CHARLES BIGNELL. 


Christmas Arrangements— 


LONDON PAVILION. 
ROYAL HOLBORN. 
TIVOLI. 
FORESTERS. 
TOUR EASTER. 
Sole Agents: H. J. DIDCOTT & CO. 


“NEVER INTRODUCE YOUR DONAH TO A PAL.” 


MR. GUS. ELEN, 
THE FAMOUS LONDON COMEDIAN. 
Christmas and New Year's arrangements as follows:— 


TROCADERO. 
ENGLISHFE’Ss. 
PARAGON. 
CANTERBURY. 
A HAPPY NEW YEAR TO ALL. 
Sole and exclusive Agents: Messrs. H. J. DIDCOTT & CO, 
VE & — (ee We UPR Des Oe ee, 
THE ee IMPERSONATOR OF MEN AND MANNERS, 


The most successful Comedian, Author, and Composer of the present day. Litho’s and Posters 
by Tom Merry, 102 Newington Butts, London, 8.E. 
OUR BEATIE. OUR BEATIE. OUR BEATIE. 
The Vocal Wonder. Ballad, Descriptive, Comic Vocalist, and Jig Dancer. Watch her progress; 
it has been rapid and successful up to date, 





Address—Song Book Villa, 8 Hanover View, Leeds; or back page of “ Tuz Era” weekly. 


A. W. BELL & CO., 


CHEAPEST COMMERCIAL and THEATRICAL PRINTERS IN LONDON, 


157 ST. JOHN STREET ROAD, E.C. (near the ‘‘Angel”’). 
DOUBLE POSTERS—Two Colours, 30s. per 1,000; One Colour, 26s, per 1,000. 
Programmes, Tickets, and Window Bills equally Cheap. 

CASH WITH ORDER. PROMPT ATTENTION TO COUNTRY ORDERS. 
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me) THE CRAGGS, 




































GENTLEMEN ACROBATS, : 
Appeared, by Royal Command, before THE SHAH, THE PRINCE AND PRINCESS OF ' 
WALES, and THE ROYAL FAMILY, at the EMPIRE THEATRE, July 4, 1889. 
NOW ON AUSTRALIAN TOUR. NO VACANT DATES. 
Agent—Warner. Permanent Address—68, Kennington Road, London, 8.E. ; 
and W. Craao, Proprietor, Theatre Royal, Leigh, Lancashire. 





ca 


ORIGINAL 


LEOPOLD ’S 


WONDERS. 
(“ Gracie” and Alfred Leopold.) 


FLYING TRAPEZE ARTISTS. 
American manager and others who need a big Aerial number should communicate at once 
with GEORGE LEOPOLD (the Original). 

Permanent Address—Leopold House, 164, Clapham Road, London, S.W. 


THE BEAUTIFUL 


or a aw BA 2a 2 lL a 


LEOPOLD. 


The Rage of London, Paris, Vienna, Berlin, and St. Petersburg. 





; The handsomest and most accomplished Lady Gymnast in the World. . 
AMERICAN MANAGERS IN WANT OF A BIG ARIEL SHOW, 


Address—GEORGE LEOPOLD (Tue Oricrxatr). 
Permanent Address—Leopold House, 164, Clapham Road, London, S.W. 


VICTORINA, 
THE STRONGEST LADY ON EARTH 


The Original Lady catching a Cannon Ball 
fired out of a Cannon. 





NOTHING LIKE HER ON EARTH. 
With all the World's Records. 


Address—142 Stamford Street, London, 8.E. 


THOMAS CAYVANAH, 


THEATRICAL UPHOLSTERER AND CABINET-MAKER, 
80 Grosvenor St., C.-on-M., Manchester. 
Stall and Balcony Chairs, with folding seats, various patterns, always in Stock. 
WORKS—97a OXFORD ST. 


ESTIMATES GivEN. 
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k. BARNUM’S CIRCUS, ALEXANDRA THEATRE, 


AMERICA, ‘pRuRY LANE PANTO, |HIPPODROME, PARIS,, , SHEFFIELD, 


As “Mother Goose.” 


Sore anp Exctustve Acents, H. J. DIDCOTT & CO., 6 YORK ROAD, LONDON, S.E. 
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MORRIS ANGEL & SON, 
THEATRICAL TAILORS AND COSTUMIERS, 
117 SHAFTESBURY AVENUE, W.C. 
A Large Assortment of 
NAVAL, MILITARY, AND FANCY COSTUMES 
on Sale or Hire, 

for Private or Fancy Balls, 


at Moderate Prices. 


DRESS SUIT LENT 
for the Evening. 
Charge, 4s. 6d. 


PERFORMING 


’ BEASTS, 

u PERFORMING 

| BIRDS, 

| PERFORMING 

y REPTILES. 


WILD ANIMALS AND BIRDS OF ALL DESCRIPTIONS, from 10s. to £1,000, 


a FOR SALE OR HIRE OR EXCHANGE. 
__ FIVE WIND-UP PERFORMING CARRIAGES FOR SALE. 
i 80,000 PARROTS IMPORTED ANNUALLY. 


WILLIAM CROSS, 
LIVERPOOL. 


ij 
CARL CAPELLE’S BIRD FOOD.—10 MEDALS. 
| W. CROSS, Sole Agent for Great Britain, 


THE LONDON CONJURING TRICK WORKS. 


EsTasuisHep 1818. 


FRANK HIAM, 
INVENTOR, DESIGNER, AND MANUFACTURER OF 
‘ MAGICAL APPARATUS, BALLET CHANGES, 
PANTOMIME AND CONJURING TRICKS. 


Wholesale and Retail. Illustrated Catalogue, Sixpence. 


Testimonials from the Magical and Dramatic Profession. 
Magical Entertainments Provided, 


Works: 15 Nile Street, City Road, London, N. 









Ss 





THE ERA ALMANACK ADVERTISER. 
Established 1860.) WITHOUT EQUAL. [Patent 4752. 


PROF. MACCANN, R.S.O.I., 


The world-renowned Musical Speciality in his high-class refined Entertainment, 


MERRY MUSIC. 


ENGAGEMENTS attended any part of the globe; Theatres, Circuses, &c. taken on share or 
rental for his various combinations. Managers, send dates and terms. 





Splendid stock of New Printing. 
Addresses: MACCANN, Tue Concertina Kino, 3a Tottenham Court Road, London, W.; 
or care of “ The Era.” 
America, “ Clipper” Offices, New York City, U.S.A. 


DAINEZ’S TRAINED ANIMALS. 







SMILER, Premier 
the Dogs 
Cleverest (Champion 
Donkey Leapers). 
in the At liberty 
World. for Pan- 
Marvel- tomimes, 

lous Cireuses, 
Troupe of Theatres, 
Goats, Halls, and 
Excelsior . =< Garden 
Ponies, ———— > Fetes, &e. 


Address—SMILER, CIRCUS, LLANDUDNO. 


TroM NORMAN. 
‘SILVER KING” (Registered). 


and Proprietor of 
NORMAN’S LIVING WONDERS. 
“UOT}IQIyXyA doy a[qezNs JT 
‘pvog dO SAlly ‘SOI}[9AON JO Spurly [[e osesuq 
do eseyoung 0} uedo sABaly 


NOVELTY AGENT, 





3 
Address—Oare of “The Era” Office. 
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BELPER—PUBLIC HALL. 

Newly built in ceutre of town, and close to Railway. Large Hall, 68 feet by 45 feet, 30 feet 
high ; platform, 24 feet across, can be extended to 40 feet. Seat 700; three kinds of chairs, 
Licensed for stage plays. Every accommodation as to retiring rooms and underground com- 
munication provided. Best room in Midland Counties. 





Apply, Mr. Joserui Pym, Managing Director, Belper. 


BIRMINGHAM.—MASONIC HALL, 
NEW STREET. 

TO BE LET, beautifully decorated, well lighted, the most fashionable and beautiful room 
and best situation in Birmingham. Suitable for concerts and first-class entertainments, Will 
seat 600 persons. Size of Hall, 70 feet by 40 feet. No dramatic licence. To be let by the 
week, month, or longer period, 

Apply GEORGE BEECH, 37 Temple Street, Birmingham. 


BIRMINGHAM.—CURZON HALL, 
SUFFOLK STREET. 

TO BE LET, spacious, well seated and lighted ; has an excellent stage, and will aceommo- 
date about 3,000 persons. It is used for panorama and circus performances, nigger entertain- 
ments, concerts, &c., to which it is admirably adapted. Suitable stabling for a stud of horses. 
No dramatic licence. Size of Stage, 31 feet by 13 feet. Size of Hall, 103} feet by 91 feet. 

Apply GEORGE BEECH, 37 Temple Street, Birmingham. 


BRIDPORT, DORSET—DRILL HALL. 


Dramatic License. Complete Fit-up. Hall, 80 by 40 ft. 
Removable Stage, 33 by 18 ft. Dressing Rooms, Lavatories, &c. 





Seat 700; total accommodation, 800. 
Apply to MAJOR WHETHAM, Bridport. 


BRIGHTON ALHAMBRA, 
KING’S ROAD, BRIGHTON. 
PROPRIETORS ......... aie Tue BRIGHTON ALHAMBRA, Luouwrep. 
MANAGER AND Secretary...Mr. HARRY LUNDY. 

This magnificent Establishment open every evening with the grandest 
Variety Entertainment in the provinces. All the latest novelties and principal 
star artistes. English and Foreign Attractions, Ballets, &c. 

CHANGE OF PROGRAMME EVERY WEEK. 

REFRESHMENTS OF THE FIRST QUALITY. 


Prices from 6d. to Two Guineas. 





Artistes, in applying for engagements, will kindly accept three days’ silence as a polite negative. 


CROYDON.—THEATRE ROYAL. 
Sote Lessees AND MANAGERS, 

Messrs. ROBERTS, ARCHER, ann BARTLETT. 
COMMODIOUS THEATRE. 
FINE BAND. EXCELLENT STAFF. 
OPEN EVERY WEEK IN THE YEAR. 
HOLDS AT ORDINARY PRICES £90. 
Within 10 miles of London. Population 110,000. 
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“BLACKPOOL 
WINTER GARDENS PAVILION | 


AND 


‘ber Majesty's Opera Mouse. 


THIS MAGNIFICENT ESTABLISHMENT STANDS UNRIVALLED IN EUROPE. 
The number of Visitors who passed the turnstiles during the last season (1891) was over 


ONE MILLION AND A QUARTER. 


The Granp Pavition, capable of holding 15,000 persons, is fitted with large Stage and one of 
the handsomest Prosceniums in the world. 


During the Season, which runs Three Months, viz., July, August, and September, 


GRAND SPECTACULAR BALLETS, 
GYMNASTIC AND VARIETY ENTERTAINMENTS, 


Are given Twice every Day. 


BRILLIANT ORCHESTRA. 





During the Year various other Entertainments take place :— 


Grand Concerts, Oratorios, Promenade Concerts, 


AND 
Every Sunday Evening Grand Sacred Concerts, 
THE FINEST OPERATIC anv CONCERT SINGERS anp MUSICIANS are ENGAGED, 
THE WINTER GARDENS CHORAL SOCIETY, 
' Numbering about 300, are under the direction of Dr. H. Fisugr, Mus.Doe. 


RER MAJESTY’S OPERA ROUSE 
Is acknowledged a most elegant and comfortable Theatre, capable of holding about 2,000. 
ALL THE FIRST-CLASS COMPANIES AND LEADING STARS ARE BOOKED. 
NOTICE.-Everyoune paying to the Opera House (even the Gallery, Gd.) has the 


privilege of passing through to the Grand Pavilion, and witnessing the Great Enter- 
tainments there without extra charge. 


TRE ROVAL CIRCUS, 


With Stabling for 100 Horses, will hold 4,000 Visitors. 

THE CIRCUS IS OPEN DURING THE SUMMER SEASON. 
SUPERB FLORAL HALL, PALM HOUSE, AND GIGANTIC FERNERY. 
SKATING RINK. FAIRY CAVES AND GROTTOES. 
Magnificent Refreshment Rooms and Buffets. 

THE VERY BEST OF EVERYTHING, AND CHEAP PRICES. 
GRANDEST BILLIARD SALOON IN THE COUNTRY. 


ae eS 


WILLIAM HOLLAND (The People’s Caterer), 
Genera ManaGer, 
Blackpool Winter Gardens and Pavilion Company, Ltd. 
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CARDIFF.—_THEATRE ROYAL. 


LESSEE AND MANAGER: 


MR. EDWARD FLETCHER. 
THE PREMIER PLACE OF AMUSEMENT IN WALES. 


mn Ee 
CORK.—OPERA HOUSE. 
ADMITTEDLY ONE OF THE HANDSOMEST THEATRES IN THE PROVINCES, 
Holds at ordinary prices (6d. to 32s.) £135. 
Paid 10 per cent. dividend for year ended June 30, 1891. 
FIRST-CLASS COMPANIES ONLY RECEIVED. 
JOHN HORGAN, Manacer. 


CHELMSFORD.—CORN EXCHANGE. 


(POPULATION, INCLUDING SPRINGFIELD, ADJOINING, 13,500). 
Size, 100 feet by 45 feet; 40 feet high. 
Licensed for Stage Plays. Good Dressing Rooms, Hall well Heated and Seated ; 
Platform Stage, 28 feet by 20 feet ; Good Touring Companies do well. 
Dates and Terms on Application, addressed 
Tue Secretary, Corn Exchange, Chelmsford. 


GOOLE—THEATRE ROYAL. 


PROPRIETOR .......... ..... CHAS. BROMLEY, 
Wine Merchant. 


This Theatre is the only place of amusement in the town. Size of Stage, 
18 ft. opening, 24 ft. deep. Good Stock of Scenery and Working Appliances. 
Population, 16,000 ; population of district, 21,000. 

Goole is distant from Grimsby, 40 miles; Doncaster, 17; Gainsboro’, 38; 
Barnsley, 33; Rotherham, 29; Wakefield, 27; Castleford, 22; Pontefract, 19 ; 
Hall, 24; Leeds, 30; and York, 30 miles. 

Also Public Rooms for Panoramas, Concerts, and other purposes, Easy rental. 


For terms, apply C. BROMLEY, Goole. 


HULL.— THEATRE ROYAL. 
OPEN FOR THE SEASON. 
Sore Lessez anp Manacer: 


Mr. ALFRED CUTHBERT. 


LIVERPOOL. 
sT. JAMES’S HALL... 


Sorte LesskeE AND MANaGeR............... Mr. SAM HAGUE. 


ENTIRELY RECONSTRUCTED AND DECORATED THROUGHOUT AT A COST 
OF £5,000, THREE DISTINCT AND SEPARATE EXITS. 


Opinions of the Liverpool Press. 
THE expensive structural alterations inside the Hall and additional exits for the convenience of Aabitués 
render it one of the finest and safest edifices of its kind in the City. The interior is really beautifully orna- 
mented. The ceiling, one of the handsomest in the City, never looked so well, and the Proscenium is one mass 
of gold and rich colour—a picture in itself, and forms a fitting and appropriate frame for another picture—the 
new Act Drop, a charmingly painted landscape, “ Baldwin Old Mill,” Isle of Man, by Mr. F. Hoepfner, of 
Douglas. This is really a work of art, and will bear close mspection. 


For dates &c. apply to SAM HAGUE, St. James's Hall, Liverpool. 
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LEEDS. 
GRAND THEATRE. 


SOLE LESSEE AND MANAGER— 


MR. WILSON BARRETT, 


The finest and most convenient Theatre in Great Britain. 


OPEN FOR THE SEASON. 


General Manager .............c.ssesseresssesesscesseeseeeedr, HENRY HASTINGS. 





LEICESTER.—ROYAL OPERA HOUSE. 
Address 
all 
Communications— 


Captain WINSTANLEY, Sore Lesser anp Manacer. 





NEWTOWN, NORTH WALES. 
VICTORIA HALL. 


The Largest and most Popular Hall in Newtown. Spacious Gallery. First-class Stage and 
Orchestra, Cloak and Dressing Rooms. Holds about 1,000 people. Highly spoken of by 
Mr. D'Oyly Carte’s Opera Companies, when on Tour, ALBERT 8S. COOKE, Secretary. 


N.B.—Newtown has a population of 7,500, and is the principal Town in the County of 
Montgomery. 





RHYL (N. WALES). 
TOWN HALL ASSEMBLY ROOM. 


79 ft. by 40 ft. 3in., including gallery. Seats 750. Height of Hall, 22 ft. 
One night, £2. 10s. ; each succeeding day, £2. If wanted for a week or more, 
5 per cent. reduction. Licensed for Plays. 


Apply to A. ROWLANDS, Clerk to the Commissioners. 
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SOUTH SHIELDS.—_THEATRE ROYAL. 
LESSEE AND MANAGER .............cccscoseees Mr. T. B. APPLEBY. 


THIS PRETTY AND COMMODIOUS THEATRE, 
WITH A STAGE CAPABLE OF ANY PRODUCTION TRAVELLING, 
IS OPEN ALL THE YEAR ROUND, 

AND VISITED BY ALL THE BEST COMPANIES. 
RESIDENT SCENIC ARTIST. PROFESSIONAL BAND. 
Prices—Private Boxes, from Two Guineas; Dress Circle, 3s.; Boxes, 2s. 
Pit, 1s. ; Gallery, 6d. 

NOW IN THE FULL TIDE OF SUCCESS, 





SOUTH SHIELDS.—PUBLIC LIBRARY HALL. 


In the principal street of the Town. Suitable for First-class Entertainments, 
Concerts, Dioramas, &c. 
Accommodates 1,000 persons. 
Large Stage and Three Dressing Rooms. 


For Vacant Dates and Terms, apply to Taomas Pyxr, Secretary. 





SUDBURY (SUFFOLK). 


Population 7,500, Market day, Thursday. 
From Liverpool Street, 59} miles. 
Fares :—First Class, 11s.; Second, 8s. 6d.; Third, 4s. 114d. 


VICTORIA HALL. 


About six minutes from station. Cab fare, 1s. Proprietors—A Company; Hon. Secs.— 
Messrs. H. C. Prarr and J.C. Minis; Stage Manager—W. J. Lanapon, Esq.; Hall Keeper— 
Mr. J. Morton. Built, 1887; width of proscenium opening, 20 feet; depth from footlights to 
back wall, 15 feet; wings, 12 feet; seats 650 persons; has balcony, and is fully licensed for 
stage plays; good exits, available hose, and —_ preventive against fire; fireproof stairs to 
passages. Terms, including gas, new and beautiful scenery, warming (patent hot air), two good 
dressing rooms, use of piano, 42s, 6d. per night (without piano, 35s.), or special arrangements 
or week, &c. 





WREXHAM PUBLIC HALL AND CORN EXCHANGE 


Is the largest Hall in North Wales, Will seat nearly 1,200 ns. Height of room, 36 feet. 
Capital Acoustic properties. Large Stage, 36 feet long. Dressing Rooms, &e. Terms :— 
£2. 2s. per night ; £3, 138, 6d. for two nights ; £7. 7s. for six consecutive nights, Footlights, 2s. 6d. 
per night. Theatrical performances slightly extra. Wrexham is the Military Centre for 
North Wales, and is in the midst of a large population. 12 miles from Chester, 28 from 
Liverpool, and 30 from Shrewsbury. Theatrical Fit-up. Address—W. H. Tirston, Wrexham. 
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ML &:- ELLIOT GA LER, 
SOLE PROPRIETOR OF 
THE ROYAL OPERA HOUSE, LEICESTER, 
4 AND 
THE ROYAL COUNTY THEATRE, READING. 
Appress—ELLIOT GALER, 
| ANSTEY FRITH, 
LEICESTER. 
JOHN HEN RY COO K H’S 
ROYAL CIRCUSES. 





: EDINBURGH, 
ABERDEEN, 
GREENOCK, 
LEITH. 
: OPEN EVERY EVENING. 





MESSRS. STAFFORD & CO., 1 


THE LARGE ST AND CHEAPEST LITHOGRAPHIC SHOW PRINTERS IN | 
GREAT BRITAIN, 


THE BEST HOUSE IN EUROPE TO SUPPLY 
HIGH-CLASS SHOW PRINTING AND LITHOGRAPHY. i 


The premises enlarged fourfold, the artistic staff augmented, and new patent machinery of 
the very best kind laid down to meet the daily increasing demands. 

N.B.—Messrs. Srarrorp and Co, can accommodate with every requirement in the printing i 
line on the shortest possible notice. All orders, both large and small, receive prompt and 
careful attention. The largest variety of Srock Lirnocrapuic Picroriats, for all classes of 
Entertainments, always on hand, Descriptive price-list ready. Printers to nearly every com- 
pany that travels England, the Continent, India, China, &c., &c. 


Note Address—STAFFORD & CO., “ NETHERFIELD,” NOTTINGHAM. 


WILLSON 


SUPPLIES STREAMER LETTERS, MAMMOTH POSTERS, DAY BILLS, 


AND THE GENERAL RUN OF SHOW PRINTING IN FIRST-CLASS STYLE. 


STREAMERS. 


THE LARGEST ASSORTMENT IN THE UNITED KINGDOM. 


: 
1} 
DAY BILLS, &e., || 


AT OUR USUAL LOW RATES, 
We require no exaggerated advertisement, thanks to our numerous Customers for their kind 
recommendations. 


We are adding Machinery to keep pace with our increasing Trade. 
WILLSON’S NEW WALK PRINTING WORKS, LEICESTER. 
D2 
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ASK FOR THE Deticious New PERFUME AND Tue Crown 


CRAB-APPLE INVIGORATING 


a The delightful and ever popular 
(Extra Concentrated). | Smelling Salts and agreeable deo- 
doriser—appreciated everywlicre 
- “It is the daintiest and = as a most refreshing luxury. , 
vere OWN FERMERY, delicious of perfumes. and in a few “By leaving the stopper out for | 
@ .. months has superseded all others | a few moments a delightful per- 
| ema COMCEMTRATEL «in the boudoirs of the grandes | were hay my which ee ae 
| . ‘ alien : | purifies the air most enjoyably. “ 

| Crab-App" dam vet Lenten, Pari , and New | fry Four. roe 
| BLOSSOMS. York." —THE ARGONAUT. 500,000 bottles sold last year. |. 
Genuine Owty with Crown STOPPERS AS SHOWN ABOve. RevECT SpuRIOUS IMITATIONS. 

we wee BOND S* LONDON | MADE ONLY BY 


oma: THE CROWN PERFUMERY C0., 


SOLD) i777 NWNEW BOND STREET, LONDON. (EVERYWHERE. 


THE ACTORS’ ACRE 


Is a beautiful spot forming part of the London Necropolis 
at Woking. 


The Duke of Westminster, speaking of the London cemeteries, says: ‘‘ The million and a 
quarter which have been buried in less than the last half-century have really not been buried 















































at all, but simply hidden out of sight.” BF 
Mr. Seymour Haden, in his paper on the resolution of the dead, says: “ That a body Profes 
properly buried does not remain in the earth, but ascends from the dead and fulfils the cycle of £) 
its pilgrimage.” £) 
A pamphlet on this subject published by the London Necropolis Company is well worth 
reading, and can be had gratis on application to the Secretary, 2, Lancaster Place, Strand. ( £! 
The C ompany also undertake the entire conduct of funerals. £ 
A WORLD-WIDE CIRCULATION. £1 
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THE RECOGNISED ORGAN OF THE DRAMATIC AND 
MUSICAL PROFESSIONS. 


Established 1837. 














EDWARD LEDGER, Sole Proprietor. 
EVERY SATURDAY—PRICE SIXPENCE. 








Terms oF Supscriprion, PReparp :— 
United Kingdom—A Single Copy forwarded post free for Six Stamps ; 
13 weeks, 6s. 6d. ; 26 weeks, 13s. ; 52 weeks, 26s. 

Foreign Ovuntries within the Postal Union, Australia, New Zealand, 


South Africa, South America, 32s. per year. 
India, 36s. per year. 


OFFICES :— 
49, WELLINGTON STREET, STRAND, LONDON. 
TELEPHONE No. 2634. * Telegraphic Address—“ THE ERA, LONDON.” 
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_ WORTH ET CIE., 


(Under Royal Patronage.) 


CORSETS, MODES, ROBE:, 
MILLINERY. 


Specialite-CORSETS. 
134, NEW BOND ST., W, 


(ONLY ADDRESS.) 








“ Delays have dangerous ends.”—Henry V1. iii. 2 


MEMBERS OF THE DRAMATIC AND MUSICAL PROFESSIONS 


SHOULD INSURE AGAINST ACCIDENTS OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 
“ Your Compensation,’—Tur Tempest, iv. 1. 
For an Annual Premium of Four Pounds, a Member of the Dramatic or Musical 


iProfessions can insure — 


£1,000 at Death by Accident of any kind. 
£1,000 in the event of Total and Irrecoverable Loss of Sight of both Eyes, or the Am- 
putation of both Hands or both Feet, or of one Hand and one Foot, through Accident. 
£500 in the event of Amputation of a Hand or a Fvot, or the Total and Irrecoverable Loss 
ot Sight of one Eye, through Accident. 
£6 a week during Total Disablement. 
£1. 10s. a week during Partial Disablement. 
Smaller Insurances at proportionate Rates of Premium. 


ACCIDENT INSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED, 


St. Swithin’s House, 10, St. Swithin’s Lane, London, E.C. 


Prospectuses Post Free. Apply personally or by Letter to the Manager or Secretary. 





HIGH INSTEPS— ARCHED WAISTS. 


| SHORTER & SMALLER FEET. 
‘*In studying how best to supersede the 
a Universal Orthopzedie Boot as depicted, the 
Inventor of the Cremerian principle 
incidentally discovered the feasibility of 
Elevating Persons of Short 
Stature from 1 to 6 ins. Not only is 
this feasible but practicable, as these Aids 
to Nature are in daily demand. Thus, 
by adopting the Cremerian system, the 
Petite are (as they should be) made much 
of.” — Vide ‘Tue Queen,” August 8, 1891. 


6-inch Orthopaedic. | Do. Do. & for Elevation. rene anagted rer —— 
Heavy—Rigid—Hideous. | Light—Flexible—Elegant. Greater Height on the Stage. 


CREMER & CoO., Surgical Boot Makers, 
29 New Bond Street, W. (first Floor). 
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JEWSON & CO., 


ARCAD | > 


= ROYAL 


GENERAL BILL "POSTERS AND 
DELIVERY AGENTS, 


GLASGOw. 


NOTICE. 


TO PROFESSIONAL AND GENERAL ADVERTISERS. 


or Month, two large “ Tambourine” 


On Hire, by the Day, Week, 


Street Advertisement Boards (on wheels)—size 12 ft. by 8 ft. 


Each containa Two 16-sheet Double Demy Broadside Posters ; one, 10 ft. by 8 ft., contains 12- 
sheet Double-Demy Broadside, 3 broad and 4 deep (all on w heels s); also smaller one, 7 ft. by 7 ft. 


(on wheels). 
notice. 


Sandwich Men and Boards supplied, from One to One Hundred, on the shortest 
TO CHURCH MANAGERS, &c.—Seat-Letting, 


Special Sermon and Lecture 


Announcement Bills, Trade Circulars, Handbills, &c., Distributed through the City and 


Suburbs from 5s. per 1,000. 
AGENT 
Do. Do. 


But Department, Baxnocxspurn anp Watertoo Panoramas. 
“Scorrish Purprr.” 
TERMS MODERATE. 


WM. FRED. JEWSON, Manager. 


N.B.—Late Acting Manager of the Royal, Royalty, and Grand Theatre, Glasgow. 





Miss MABIE LONGMORE 

(Mrs. F. W. HUMPHREYS) Disengaged, 
Adidress— Rose eae Wheeley's Road, Edgbaston ; or, 
Frep. W. Humrurtys, Musical Director, Theatre 
Royal, Birmingham. 


Miss ANNIE CATHEW. 
town only. Offers invite! for good spring tour. 


Own Matinée in January. Amateurs attended. 
Actors’ Assoviatio iation, 


Mfts8s ~ BERTIE E WILLIS. 
4 UNDERSTUDY FOR GRACE HAWTHORNE. 
* Royan Divonce” and Ovrver in “ OLIveR Twist.” 
NEW OLYMPIC THEATRE. 
Offers invited. 


M& PERCY GWYNNE 
and Miss DAISY GWYNNE. Heavy and 
Leading Business. Late Miss Eastlake’s, “The 
Romany Rye,” “ Fédora,” ** Diplomacy,” &c., &c. (See 
Tit Ena weekly). 
\Jk J. H. CLYNDES, “One of the 
s't jeading Melo-idramatic Actors of the present day.” 
* Art settled the point, and it was Art.” Shakesperian 


Lead, Stage Management, &c. Address —* MAYFIELD,” 
Albion Road, Milomay Park, London, N. 


M R. GEORGE ALISON 


Disengaged for 


In America with Mr. and Mrs. Kendal. 
Address letters 
8 St. Alban’s Road, Harlesden, N.W. 


MB: ‘ Ww HANDLEY, 
i CHARACTER COMEDIAN AND 
BURLESQUE ACTOR. 
Comic Opera,; Pantomime, &c. 
Agents —Messrs. BLACKMORE. 


M R. CHARLES CAMERON, 

4 LEAD, HEAVIES, JUVENILES. 

“ A sound and experienced actor.”—Ena, Sept. 6, 1890. 
Offers invited. Town or Good Tour. 

Permanent aitdrees—16 Shirloch Rd.. Gospel Oak, N.W. 


\ R. CHARLES VAST. Heavies and 

Character. “ Made a distinct hit as ‘ Jim Dalton,’” 
Edinburgh Dispatch, Concludes most successful engage- 
ment with Miss Claire Scott, to fulfil third engagement 
with Charles E. Machin, Fsq., Avenue, Sunderland. 
Letters care of “ Tuk Era” Office. 


M®- FRED. W. CKELLIN. 


Business-Manager. 


Address—151, Finchley Road, N.W. 
M%: J. HERMANN DICKSON, 


Business Manager. 
Character and Low Comedy. 
170 Belsize Road, South Hampstead, N.W. 











THEODOR REUSS. 
STAGE MANAGER. 
Address — 
Care of “Tux Era” Office, 
49 Wellington Street, Strand. 
M R. AND MRS. RASS CHALLIS. 
4 “THE CURATE.” 
“THE GOOD OLD PARSON.” 
Permanent address— 


Theatre Royal, Lincoln, 
Enormous Scccess, 
(‘HARLES HARRINGTON’S Company in 
“ The Octoroon " and “ Uncle Tom's Cabin.” Forty 
Artists, Troupe of real Negroes, splendid Printing, 
special Scenery. 


BELFAST, THEATRE ROYAL, and 
OPERA HOUSE, LONDONDERRY. Proprietor 
and Manager, J. F. Wanpex. Business Manager and 
Treasurer, F. W. Wanpex. Glad to hear from first- 
class Travelling Companies. Address— Belfast. 
| OWNESS, WINDERMERE. The large 
room of the Working Men’s Club is now let for 
Theatrical Entertainments. Size, 65 by 33. Good 
Stage. Piano. Joseph Saul, Secretary, Bowness, 
Windermere. 


[)UBLIN. —QUEEN’S ROYAL THEATRE, 
Lessee, Mr. ELLs Jones. 
Manager, Mr. J. W. WarrereaD. 
None but the best Travelling Companies received. 
Terms, &c., address—- J. W. WHITBREAD. 


VM R. 











REAT YARMOUTH.—ROYAL AQUA- 

RIUM THEATRE. Open all the Year Round. 

Capable of hokling £120. Sole Lessee, Mr. J. W. 
Nightingale. First-class Companies only received. 


REAT YARMOUTH,.-THEATRE 
ROYAL. Patronised by H.R.H. the Prince of 
Wales. Debentore and Silver Ticket Holders entirely 
abolished. Altered, re-seated, and re-decorated, from 
plans of Frank Matcham, Esq. First-class Companies 
now received. Proprietor, Mr. J. W. Nightingale. 


EAMINGTON SPA.—PUBLIC HALL, 
4 Windsor Street. Excellent accommodation. 
Acoustics perfect. Moderate charges. Particulars on ap- 
plication to Manager. Not licensed for Dramatic Per- 
Remenses New stone staircases, approaches, and exits. 


TROWBRIDGE, WILTS.—HILL’S PUBLIC 
HALL. Twenty-four miles from Bristol, twelve 
from Bath, Suitable for all classes of entertainment. 
Size, 100 ft. by 34ft. Termslow. No extras, Apply 
to the Proprietor, P. L. Hit, Trowbridge. 
N.B.—Hill’s Hall is the largest, best situated, and 
only brick and stone structure of its kind in the town. 
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\ TORCESTER, THEATRE ROYAL.— 

Vacant dates for First-class Companies only in 1892. 
Pieces Mounted and Staged equal to any Theatre in 
the Provinces. Since alteration Pit now holds 650, 


Gallery 600, Balcony and Boxes 250, Orchestra Stalls 
150, Addreass—W. Gomersar. 


\iGaNn ROYAL COURT THEATRE. 
WILL HOLD UPWARDS OF 3,000, 
POSSESSES A FULL LICENCE. 
Wigan Union, Population 160,000, a radius of three 
miles from the Theatre. Manager, Hexny L. Gre. 
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MANCHESTER... Comfortable Apartments. | 


5 Piano. Good cooking. Five minutes’ walk from 
Theatres and Halls. Mrs. Taylor, 30 Lower Ormond St. 





MPLLE. Tease. & 2 
A PREMIERE DANSEUSE 
AND 
SKIRT DANCER. 


31 Upper Bedford Place, W.C. 
| IEUTENANT WALTER COLE, 
4 


the Greatest Ventriloquist in the World, with 
his Original “ Merry Folks” and Electric Figure, may 


be engaged for Private Parties, Concerts, &c., 
with or without his Company of Artistes. For 
Terms, address—-1514 Clapham Road, London, 
S.W. 








7] he Unadu allist.” 
\ R. HARRY STARR. 
- amongst Novelty Specialists, 
Theatres or Music Halls. 
Lomion, Sole Agents. 


— Oo —_——_—_——_—— 
\ RK. F. V. ST. CLAIR, Topical Singer 
4 and Song Writer. From Pavilion, Oxford, Cam- 
bridge, Standard, Royal South, Gattis, &c. Author 
to all the Stars. See Tue Exa for Address, Agents— 
Macdermott and Egerton. 


A Mahatma 
At home in 
Address—Warner & Co., 





The Greatest Resemblance in the World. 

7 HE TWIN BROS. CLAYTON 
And Misses WOOD and WILLIS. 

In their screaming sketch “Pepper and Salt.” 


IGNOR H. BALLENTI, the original 
Couchoue Leaper from Niagara Falls. Aeronaut 
and Balloon Builder, late Glasgow Exhibition. Balloon 
Ascents; also Hot-air Balloons and Parachutes for 
hire where gas cannot be procurel. Galas supplied. 


257 Kennington Road, London. 
| HOLBROOK, Pianist, ten years Collins 

¢ and Bedford. For all professional requirements. 
Band, Booths, Music taken from Voice, Artistes coached; 








BAND PARTS ARRANGED. 





any hour. 3 Station Road, facing Finsbury Park 
Railway Station. 
NIGHTS FOR THE MILLION.— 


Buy of the Maker, 8S. REID, Artist in Shapes, and 
Theatrical Hosier to all the principal Theatres. A large 
assortment of every description of Hosiery kept on 
hand, in Silk, Cotton, or Worsted. Country orders 
punctually attended to on remittance, and a perfect 
fit guaranteed. Manufactory—90, Long Acre, W.C. 
Every description of Animal Skins made to order. 


ARCHIBALD NAGLE, 
4 ADVERTISING CONTRACTOR FOR THE 
UNITED KINGDOM, 
3 & 4, Ham Yard, Great Windmill Street, Haymarket. 
First-class Stations, Boards, and Boardmen. 


j° SEPH SLAVIN, Bill Poster and Bill 
@ Deliverer, Charter School Street, Armagh, Ireland. 

Nors.-—Special attention given to Dramatic Com- 
panies. Good Show Boards, &c. 

















NICHOLLS’ PATENT AUTOMATIC SHUT-UP STALL SEATS. 


No. 9,752, Patented June 1890. 





These excellent Self-Acting Seats are specially made for Theatres and Music and Public Halls as a Fixed or 
Movable Seat, in rows of any length to suit convenience or building, and with or without Arm Rests, the Seats 


shutting up close to backs when vacated into the space of 5 inches, 


Half the usual quantity of Iron Standards 


only required, and the best seat for economising space. Illustrations and particulars free on application to 
NICHOLLS & CO., 2 WILSON STREKT, DRURY LANE, ParenTges AND MAKERS, 
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FIRST—-AND—-FOREMOST. 


BROWN & POLSON’S CORN FLOUR 


Has the Longest History and Highest Reputation. 


NOTE.—First Produced and Designated CORN FLOUR 
by BROWN & POLSON in 1856; not till some time after- 
wards was any other Corn Flour anywhere heard of, and 
none has now an equal claim to the public confidence. 


MAGNIVEN&C AMERONS PENS 


THE PICKWICK PEN, SS THE FLYING DUTCHMAN PEN, 
i iaaeiedan 6d. and {s, me 


“Rowls aleae eo freay tat writing Per Box. 4 — “Is invaluable, as it lays in as much 
with one is an absolute pleasure,”— | ink as will serve to write an ordinary 
lorkshireman, Ee §8=—llctter.”— Yorkahireman. 


WAVERLEY WORKS, BLAIR STREET, EDINBURCH. 


ASCHERBERG PIANOS 


Are recommended by all who have had them in use for Years 
to be unsurpassed for 


Quality of Tone and Touch, 
Durability and Intrinsic Value. 


FE. ASCHERBERG & CO., 


Pianoforfe Manufacturers and Wusic Publishers, 
4A6, BERNERS ST... LONDON, W. 


W. HOOPER & CO., 


24 RUSSELL STREET, COVENT GARDEN, 
FOR PURE THEATRICAL TOILET ARTICLES. 


HOOPER'S LOTION, 2s, per bottle, for Hands, Arms, &c. 


CREME ROYALE in 3 tints. 1s. pots, similar in constitution to Lotion 
but in Cream form for face. 


VELVET CHALK, in 3s. 6d. tins. A Pure Powder washed in Spirit. 
NUCILINE, in 1s. 6d. jars. A delightful Cream for taking off make-up. 
Aut German Parts anp Rovers at lowest prices. Any of the above sent by post on receipt 
of P.O. and 3d, extra for postage; 10s. worth sent post free. 
List of Articles and Samples sent on application. 
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The value of CUCA as a Throat Tonic renders these preparations most valuable 
to all those who have a strain on the voice. “The tensor par excellence of the vocal 
chord,” as Dr. Farival calls it. 

“ The Lancet,” Oct. 3, 1891, p. 771, says:— 

“This is an excellent Cocoa. In this novel preparation are contained two substances of very definite thera- 

peutical value : a renowned restorative and a powerfal stimulant and tonic.” 


Pricks—COOOA, in Tins, 1/-, 1/11, and 3/9, CHOCOLATE, in Boxes, -/6 aud 1/-, 
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THE ERA ALMANACK, 18!2. 


JANUARY. 


PHASES OF THE MOON. 




















i | Jan. 7. First Quarter, lh. 12m. a.m, } Jan. 22. Last Quarter, 3h. 43m. a.m. 
° \ 14. Full Moon, 3h. 27m. a.m. j 29, New Moon, 4h. 39m. p.m. 
Time glides along with undiscovered haste, 
4) The future but a length behind the past, 
' | So swift are years.—Dryven, 
4 
4 w. MEMORABILIA OF THEATRICAL EVENTS, OCCURRENCES, ETC ae 
{ a 
j 1 F Fifth Avenue Theatre, New York, burned down, 1873. Dr. Arne d.1778' 8 38R 
' 2.S | Hermann’s and Fifth Avenue Theatres, New York, burned down, 1891. 4 Os | 
. 4 3 S | 2np avrer Curisrmas. 8 8r | 
; 4M | The Bolton Theatre burned down, 1888. £ 2s a 
: 5 | Tu | New Grand Opera House at Paris opened, 1875. 3 Sr | 
6 | W | The Old Plymouth Theatre burned down, 1863. 4 5s | 
7 | Tu Marriage of the Aztecs at St. George's, Hanover Square, 1867. 8 TR { 
8|F | Plays performed on Sundays out of prayer hours, 1578. 4 7s 
9/8 | Patrick O’Brien, nearly nine feet high, last exhibited in London, 1804. 8S 6r 
{ 10 | & | Isr arrer Eprenany. G. V. Brooke drowned in s.s. London, 1866. 4 108 
11 | M | Sam Scott, American diver, hung himself on Waterloo Bridge, 1841. S 5dr} 
12 | Tu | Equestrian Performances introduced at the Lyceum, 1844. 4 13s | 
} | 13) W | Theatre Royal, Edinburgh, burned down, 1865. 8 4rf 
14! Tu | Prince of Wales’s Theatre, Glasgow, burned down, 1869. 4 16s { 
15 | F 7 Italian Opera House, Paris, burned down, 1838. 8 2r 
h 16\58 First Theatrical Benefit ever granted taken by Mrs. Barry, 1687. 4 19s 
| 17 | & | 2xp avren Evipnayy. 8 Or 
j 18} M | Panic at Hebrew Dramatic Club, 17 persons killed, 1887. 4 228 | 
19 | Tu | Royal Albert Hall, Glasgow, burned down, 1876. 7 59rR } 
b 20 | W | Lusby’s Music Hall, Mile End, burned down, 1884. + 25s i 
21 | TH) The Polytechnic Institution, Regent Street, finally closed, 1882. 7 56R | 
| 22 F | Opening of the Westminster Aquarium, 1876. + 293 } 
23|S | First Patent granted to Actors by Queen Elizabeth, 1574. 7 54r , 
24 | & | 3xv avrea Errenany, 4 32s | 
25 M | Opening of the first Royal Court Theatre, Sloane Square, 1871. 17 52r ( 
26 | Tu | New Theatre Royal, Edinburgh, opened, 1876. | Costumes, 1869.| 4 36s ff 
27 | W | Circular from Lord Chamberlain respecting Ballet and Pantomime) 7 49R $b 
|} 28| Tw | All Stage Plays suppressed by the Puritans, 1633. + 39s 
: i 299|F | Meeting at St. James’s Palace to found «a Royal College of Music, 1582. 7 46r 
1 30/8 | Surrey Theatre burned down, 1865. 4 43s ! 
31 > | 4ru arrer Eprpnany. Royal Opera House, Shaftesbury Av., opened, 1891. 7 43r df 
> a 
) THE CALENDAR. | 
| The year 1892 is the latter part of the 5652nd cycle of 19 years. The Passover is commemorated ( 
and the beginning of the 5653rd year since the April 12; Pentecost, June 1; the White Fast, or § 
creation of the world, according to Hebrew compu- Day of Atonement, is commemorated October 1; { 
tation. The year 5653 of the Jewish Era commences the Feast of Tabernacles, October 6 ; and the Feast 
‘ on September 22, 1892, being the 10th year of the 298th of the Eighth Day, October 13. i 
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Tn the year 1892 there will be two eclipses of the 


Eastern part of the South Pacific Ocean generally. 


THE ERA ALMANACK, 1892, 


FEBRUARY. 


PHASES OF THE MOON. 








ECLIPSES, 1892. 





i Feb, 5. First Quarter, 9h. 39m, a.in. | Feb, 21. Last Quarter, 0h. 15m. a.m. 
ty 12. Full Moon, 7h. 38m. p.m. 2. New Moon, 3h. 47m. am. 
wuieninia _ 
Hh " ; Time doth transfix the flourish set on youth, 
ki And delves the parallels in beauty's brow, 
on | Feeds on the rarities of nature’s truth, 
I t And nothing etande | but for his seythe to mow.—SHAKESPEARE. 
ah — — eee ee ‘ - 
4 D. | - MEMORABILIA OF THEATRICAL EVENTS, OCCURRENCES, ETC. hat pol 
vis ss | 
L} 
at} 1 | M | Glasgow Theatre Royal again burned down, 1879. 7 42r 
2 | Tu | Stalls first introduced into English Theatres by Alfred Bunn, 1833. 4 48s 
3 W | Stage Playing prohibited as being seditious, 1549. 7 39R 
4| Tu) Frost Fair on the Thames, 1814. 4 52s 
5 | F | Jenny Lind married Otto Goldschmidt at Boston, U.S.A., 1852. 7 36R 
6\S | Henry Irving born, 1838. Old Exeter Theatre burned down, 1885. 4 55s 
7S | Orn arrer Eprenany. 7 32k | 
8 M_ | Lohengrin first performed in England at Her Majesty's, 1880, 4 59s 
9 Tw | Dublin Theatre Royal burned down, 1880. 7 29R 
10 W | Oxford Music Hall partially destroyed by fire, 1868. 5 3s 5 
11 | Tu) The first Patent passed creating a Master of the Revels, 1545, |7 25r 
12\F | St. Martin's Music Hall, Long Acre, opened, 1850, 5 63 
13'S | Opera House, Northampton, burned down, 1887. 7 2lr 
14 | & | Seprvacesima, 5 10s 
15 | M | Huddersfield Theatre burned down, 1880. 7 18Rr 
16 Tu American Theatre, San Francisco, burned down, 1868. 5 14s 
17 | W | Panic at Dunlop Street Theatre, Glasgow, 65 persons killed, 1849, 7 14k 
| 18 Tu Closing of Covent Garden Theatre by English Opera Company, 1866. 5 17s 
/ 19) F | Funeral of Herr Wagner at Bayreuth, 1883. 7 10Rr 
, 20,8 | Horses first introduced on Covent Garden stage in Bluebeard, 1811. 5 2ls 
? 9] | & | SexacesrMa. 7 Or 
‘ 22! M_ | The Rose Theatre, in Southwark, opened by Henslowe, 1585. \5 2s 
23 | Tu | Peri of Peru declared an illegal entertainment at the Canterbury, 1880. | 7 2r 
} 24) W | Mr. Chippendale’s Farewell Benefit at the Lyceum, 1879. 5 28s 
> 25 TH The Garrick Club, King Street, Covent Garden, founded, 1831, 6 5&r 
} 96|F | Macready’s Farewell Benefit at Drury Lane Theatre, 1851. 5 32s 
27 1S | Exeter Hall first opened, 1831. 6 53r 
| 28 & | Quixquacrsm™a, 5 35s 
( 99' M , James Burbage buil Is the Blackfriars Theatre, 1569. 6 49R 


towards the East, the last contact at 41 deg. towards 


| Sun and two of the Moon, | the West, in eech case for direct image. 
Aru, 26-27.-A total Eclipse of the Sun, in- OcToBER 20.—-A partial Eclipse of the Sun, in- 
visible at Greenwich, but visible throughout the visible at Greenwich, but visible generally through- 


out the whole of the North American Continent, 
: May 11-12.—A partial Eclipse of the Moon, the West Indiex, and the Northern part of South 
visible at Greenwich. The first contact with the America, and the Eastern portion of the North 
shadow occurs et 7h. 56m. afternoon, middle of Atlantic Ocean. 
Eclipse at 10h, 58m. afternoon, and the last contact 
with the shadow May 12th, 0b. 37m. morning. The partly visible as a pertial Eclipse at Greenwich. 
» first contact with the shadow occurs at 82 deg. The Eclipse begins at 2h. 9m. afternoon, 
from the Northernmost point of the Moon's limb 


NovEMBER 4,—A total Eclipse of the Moon, 


the 


beginning of totality at 3h. 23m. afternoon, the 
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MARCH. 


PHASES OF THE MOON. | 


March 5, First Quarter, 7h. 15m. p.m. | March 21. Last Quarter, 5h. 16m. p.m. | 
> 








ote 


13. Full Moon, 0h. 55m, p.m. 28. New Moon, lh. 18m. p.m. 


Come what come may, 
Time and the hour runs through the roughest day.-—-Macperu, i. 3. 


MEMORABILIA OF THEATRICAL EVENTS, OCCURRENCES, ETC. Be ped 


Tu | The Great Compton Benefit at Drury Lane Theatre, 1877. 6 47R 
W | Benjamin Webster's Benefit at Drury Lane Theatre, 1874. 5 41s 
Tu | Barnum’s Museum and Theatre, New York, burned down, 1868. 16 43Rr 
F | The First Oratorio performed at Lincoln’s Inn Fields Theatre, 1732. |5 443s 
S | Covent Garden Theatre burned down, 1856. | 6 38R 
< Isr in Lent. Performance of The Gondoliers at Windsor Castle, 189]. | 5 483 
M The Savage Club performed before the Queen, at the Lyceum, 1869. 34R 
Tu | Der Freischutz conducted by Weber at Covent Garden, 1826. 51s 
W | Dramatic Dinner to the late Lord Mayor Cotton at Willis’s Rooms, 1877. 29R 
TH | Theatre Royal, Durham, burned down, 1869. 
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6 
5 
6 
5 
6 
5 
F | Weston’s Music Hall, Holborn, sold for £16,000, 1866. 6 25r 
S$ | Third Drury Lane Theatre opened, 1794. 5 58s 
13 = 2np 1s Lent. 6 20Rr 
| 14| M | New Variety Theatre, Hoxton, opened, 1870. 6 ls 
15 | Tu | Surrey Theatre, Sheffield, burned down, 1865. 6 16R 
16 | W | Meeting of Actors’ Association, Lyceum Theatre, 1891. 6 5s 
17 | Tw| Oxford Music Hall rebuilt and reopened, 1873. 6 llr 
18|F | Elephant and Castle Theatre sold by auction for £2,750, 1875. 6 8s W 
19|S | The Oxford Music Hall first opened, 1861. 6 7R 
20 | & | 3ep uw Lent. 6 12s | 
921) M | Will of Mr. Charles Kean proved, 1868, under £35,000. 6 QR 
22} Tu | John Baum retired from management of Alhambra, 1875. 6 15s 
23 | W | Opera House at Nice burned down, 1881, loss of 62 lives. | 5 58r 
24 Tx| Licence granted Manchester Palace Varieties, 1891. 6 18s 
25|F | Edmund Kean’s last appearance on the stage at Covent Garden, 1833. 5 53r 
26|S | The Compton Benefit at the Theatre Royal, Manchester, 1877. 6 22s 
27 | S& | 4ru om Lent. 5 48r } 
28} M_ | Lyceum Theatre, Ipswich, opened 1891, address by Mrs. Keeley. 6 25s 
29 | Tu | Opening of Albert Hall, Kensington Gore, 1871. 5 44e 
30} W | Newington Butts Theatre erected, 1580. 6 29s 
31 | Ta | Hungerford Hall, Hungerford Market, burned down, 1854. 5 39rR 
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ECLIPSES, 1892—conTINvED. 


middle of the Eclipse at 3h. 45m. afternoon, the end THE SEASONS OF 1892. 

of totality at 4h. 7m. afternoon, and the end of the teas a in 

Eclipse at 5h. 21m. afternoon. The first contact tne Spates nas ——— do oo = 
) with the shadow occurs at 91 deg. from the Autom ~ ” Sept 22°” oh. am. 
! Northernmost point of the Moon's limb towards the Soa * ” — a ia 
| East, the last contact at 138 deg. towards the West, | ” ” 7 »” jo Soe 
} in each case for direct image. At Greenwich the | The svn is at his shortest distance from the 

Moon will rise at 4h. 21m. afternoon, nearly totally | earth on January 2, and at his greatest distance 

eclipsed. | fom the earth on July 2. 
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April 4. First Quarter, Gh. 21m. a.m, 


THE QUEEN.—Vicrori, of the United Kingdom 
of Great Britain and Ireland, Queen, Defender of the 
Faith, Empress of India. 
succeeded to the throne on the death of her uncle, 
King William IV., June 29, 1837 ; crowned in West- 
minster Abbey, June 28, 1838; proclaimed Empress 
of India at Delhi, January 1, 1877. 
were Prince Edward, Duke of Kent and Strathearne 
(fourth son of George IIL), and Victoria Mary 
| Louisa, daughter of Francis, Duke of Saxe-Coburg- 
} Saalfield, The Queen married Prince Francis Albert 

Augustus Charles Emmanuel, Duke of Saxony, 





| St. Leonard’s Music Hall, Shoreditch, burned down, 1870. 


THE ERA ALMANACK, 1892. 


APRIL. 
PHASES OF THE MOON. 


| April 20. Last Quarter, Gh. 0m. a.m, 


12, Full Moon, 6h. 26m. a.m. 26. New Moon, 9h. 47m. p.m. 


The web of our life is of a mingled yarn, good and ill together. 
Auv's Wet Tuat Enns WELL, iv. 3. 


MEMORABILIA OF THEATRICAL EVENTS, OCCURRENCES, ETC. 


Signor Salvini’s first appearance in England at Drury Lane Theatre, 1875. 
Tom and Jerry first produced as a drama at Astley’s, 1821. 

5ru in LEnt. Washington Irving born, 1783. 

Queen's Theatre, Edinburgh, burned down, 1877. 

Waterford Theatre burned, 1837. Cork Theatre burned, 1840. 

Rosita Gondalfa, lion-tamer, killed at Grenoble, 1891. 

Death of Phineas T, Barnum, showman, at Bridgeport, Connecticut, 1891. 
Foundation-stone of Booth’s Theatre laid, 1868. 

Charles Mathews's first appearance at Theatre Royal, Melbourne, 1870. 
Paro Sunpay. 

New Theatre, Torquay, opened, 1880. 

Risley’s Troupe of Acrobats first appeared in London, at Lyceum, 1868. 
Verdi Festival at Exeter Hall, under A. Mellon’s direction, 1857. 
Theatres in London first opened during Passion Week, 1862. 

Goop Fripay. Aquarium Theatre opened by Edgar Bruce, 1876. 
Vaudeville Theatre opened, 1870. Testimonial to Tom Thorne, 1891. 
Easter Sunpay. Royal Circus Varieties, Dundee, burned down, 1891. 
Easter Monpay. 1,362nd and last night of Our Boys at Vaudeville, 1879. 
Madame Tussaud’s Waxwork first exhibited at the Lyceum, 1802. 
Commencement of season of French Plays at Princess’s, 1870. 

George Barnwell revived at a Gaiety matinée, 1880. 

Grantham Theatre burned down, 1888. Thos. Haynes Bayly died, 1839. 
Reappearance of Mr, J. L. Toole, at Toole’s, after Australian tour, 1891. 
Low Sunpay. Garrick, Charing Cross Road, opened by John Hare, 1889. 
Alhambra Palace opened as a Theatre, 1871. 

Almack’s opened, 1765. 

Globe Theatre, Bankside, opened” 1594. 


Sir Michael Costa died, aged 73, 1884. [1889. 
Death of Carl Rosa, founder and manager of Carl Rosa Opera Company, 
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37R 
33s ; 
33R 
36s 
28r 
40s 
24R 
43s 
19 } 
47s 
15Rr 
50s 
10Rr 
53s 
6R 
57s 
2r 
Os 
DSR 
3s {ij 
53R 


49r 
4lr 
16s 


37R 
20s 





THE QUEEN AND ROYAL FAMILY. 


ber 14, 1861, 


Born, May 24, 1819; 


Her parents born June 3, 1865; Louise, 


Prince of Saxe-Coburg and Gotha. He died Decem- 


THE QuKEN's Soxs.—The Prince of Wales (Albert 
Edward), born November 9, 1841 ; married, March 10, 
1863, Princess Alexandra of Denmark. Their chil- 
dren ;—Albert Victor, born January 8, 1864; George, 
born Feb. 20, 1867, mar- 
ried July 27, 1889, to the Duke of Fife; Victoria, 
born July 6, 1868; Maude, born November 26, 
Alexander, born April 6, 1871, died April 7, 1871. 

The Duke of Edinburgh (Alfred Ernest Albert), 
born August 6, 1844; married January 23, 


1869 ; 


1874, 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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MAY. 















¥ 
6 
. » PHASES OF THE MOON. 
i) 
, | May 3. First Quarter, 7h. 12m. p.m. | May 19. Last Quarter, 2h. 53m. p.m, 
j 11, Full Moon, 10h. 59m. p.m. 26. New Moon, 5h. 49m. a.m, 
i) 
. a etiianaiiaa - a 
i For thee, sweet month, the groves green liveries wear, 
| if If not the first, the fairest of the year !—Drypen. 





and sets. 


34R 
23s 
30R 
26s 
26R 


293 3) 
23R | 
32s 


| 
D. - MEMORABILIA OF THEATRICAL EVENTS, OCCURRENCES, ETC. | 8. rises | 


1 | & | 2xp arrer Easrer. 

2|M | Meyerbeer died, 1864. 

3 | Tu | Death of Barry Sullivan, 1891. 

4| W | Freemasons’ Hall, Great Queen Street, burned down, 1883. 

5 | Tu | Niblo’s Theatre, New York, burned down, 1872. 

6|F | Shakespeare becomes joint proprietor of the Blackfriars Theatre, 1589. 
7 |S | Manchester Theatre Royal burned down, 1844. 

8 | & | 8ep arrer Easrer. [bition opened 1891.| 
9 | M | Opening of the American Exhibition, Earl’s Court, 1887. German Exhi-| 
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Great, Riot at the Astor Opera House, New York, 1849. [52 years’ service.| 7 36s 
© 11 | W | Old Coburg Theatre first opened, 1818. Sims Reeves’ farewell, 1891, after 16R 
12 | Tu | Bagnigge Wells first opened as a place of public amusement, 1767. 39s 
b 13|F | Drop-curtain burned at Princess's Theatre during ichard II., 1857. 13R 
: 14|S_ | Footmen admitted to gallery without charge by Manager Rich, 1697. 42s J 
} 15 | & | 4ru arrer Easrer. 10Rr | 
} 16 | M | Stadt Theatre, Vienna, burned down, 1884, F 
> 17 | Tu | Movable scenes first used in Rome, 1508. TR 
¥ 18 | W | Last night of Mrs, Rousby’s season at Queen’s Theatre, 1878. 485 kh 
4 19 | Ti | Last night of the old Princess's Theatre, Oxford Street, 1880. 
t 20 | F | Leotard’s first appearance in England at the Alhambra, 1861, 


‘, 2] S | Alexandra Theatre, Highbury Barn, first opened, 1865. 

| 22| & | Rocation Sunpay, 

j 23 | M | Giulia Grisi born, 1812. 

f 24| Tu | Opening of New Alexandra Palace, Muswell Hill, 1873. 
h 25 | W | Opéra Comique, Paris, burned down, 400 lives lost, 1887, 
i 26 | Tu | Soho Theatre (Royalty) opened by Fanny Kelly, 1840. 

| 
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27|\F | Queen’s Bazaar, site of Princess’s Theatre, burned down, 1829. DDR 
4 28'S | Marriage of “‘ The Midgets” at Manchester, 1884. ls 
i 29 | S | Sunpay arrer Ascension Day. 53r 
: 30 | M_ | Liston’s last appearance on the stage at Olympic, 1838. 3s 
© ) 31 | Tu| Alexandra Opera House, Park Street, Camden Town, opened 1873. 5lr 
; } 
iw po ee , ne Pe won | 
= ii THE QUEEN AND ROYAL FAMILY-—costinven, i 
™ \? Grand Duchess Marie Alexandrovna of Russia. daughter of Prince Frederick Charles of Prussia. | 
} Their children: — Alfred, Earl of Ulster, born Their children :—Margaret Victoria, born January | 
October 15, 1874; Marie, born October 29, 1875; 15, 1882; Arthur, Earl of Sussex, born January 13, 
| Victoria Melita, born November 25, 1876 ; Alexandra, 1883 ; Victoria, born March 17, 1886, 






| born September 1, 1878; Beatrice, born April 20, Duke of Albany (Leopold), born April 7, 1853 ; 
1884. married April 27, 1882, the Princess Héléne of 

The Duke of Connaught and Strathearne (Arthur Waldeck-Pyrmont. The Prince died March 28, 1884, 
William Patrick Albert), born May 1, 1850; married Their children :—Alice Mary, born February 26, 
March 18, 1879, Princess Louise Margaret, third 1883 ; Leopold, born July 19, 1884, 
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ee 


; JUNE. 
PHASES OF THE MOON. 
June 


2. First Quarter, 9h. 51m. a.m. June 17. Last Quarter. 9h. 1m. p.m. 
10. Full Moon, lh. 32m. p.m. 24. New Moon, 2h. 7m. p.m. 


Oh how much more doth beauty beauteous seem 
By that sweet ornament which truth doth give! 
The rose looks fair, but fairer we it deem 
For that sweet odour which doth in it live.—SHAKEsPEARE. 


MEMORABILIA OF THEATRICAL EVENTS, OCCURRENCES, ETC. Pont good 
: 


Be 





W | Blondin first appeared in England at Crystal Palace, 1861. 
TH | Last night of the “ Old Adelphi,” 1858. 
F | Sadler’s Wells opened as Sadler’s Music House, 1683. 
S East London Aquarium Lurned, 1884. 
S | Wurr Sunpay. Opening of the Albert Palace, Battersea, 1885. 
M | Black-eyed Susan produced at Surrey Theatre, 1829, 
TU | Vauxhall Gardens first opened, 1732. 
'W | Buckstone Benefit at Drury Lane, 1876 ; receipts nearly £1,200. 
Tu | Alexandra Palace, Muswell Hill, burned down, 1873. 
F | Crystal Palace opened, 1854. 
S| The Surrey Music Hall burned down, 1861. 
& | Trinity Sunpay. 
M | Opening of the new Eden Theatre, Brussels, 1880. 
Movable scenes introduced into England, 1605. 
W | Royal Assent given to the Dramatic Authors Bill, 1833. 
177 children crushed to death at Victoria Hall, Sunderland, 1883. 
F | Paganini gave his Farewell Concert at the Victoria Theatre, 1834. 
|S | The entire series of Crystal Palace Fountains first played, 1856. 
& | ist arrer Trirry. 
M | Louis Tussaud's Waxworks, Regent Street, burned down, 1891. 
| Tu | Letine (Thomas Gorin), bicyclist, murdered by Currah, a lunatic, 1889. 
| W | Mlle. Schneider first appeared in England at St. James’s Theatre, 1868. 
| Tu | John Kemble’s farewell of stage as “ Coriolanus ” at Covent Garden, 1817. 
'F | First Actors’ Benevolent Fund Dinner, Henry Irving in the chair, 1891. | 
95/8 |« Half-price at nine o'clock ” sanctioned by David Garrick, 1763, 
26 & | Qxp arrer TRINITY. 
27 | M | Joe Grimaldi’s Farewell at Drury Lane, 1828. 
28 | Tu | M. Latour killed at Tottenham by descent with parachute, 1854. 
29 | W | Hamlet reached the 200th consecutive night at the Lyceum, 1875. 
30 Tu Theatre Royal, Edinburgh, burned down, 1884. 
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THE QUEEN AND ROYAL FAMIL Y—oonrtinven. 
Tur QurEex’s DavGHTERS—Her Royal Highness 


Sigismund, born Septe nber 15, 1864, died June 18 
Victoria Adelaide Mary Louisa, Princess Royal of 1866 ; Frederica Wilhelmina Victoria, born April 12, 
| England and Prussia, born November 21, 1840, and 1866; Joachim Frederick Ernest Waldemar, born | 
{ married January 25, 1858, to his Royal Highness February 10, 1868, died March 27, 1879; Sophia | 
i? Frederick William of Prussia, afterwards (188) the | Dorothea Ulrike Alice, born June 4, 1870; Margaret 
Emperor Frederick of Germany, who died June 15, Beatrice Feodora, born April 22, 1872, 
{ 1888 Their children:—Frederick William Victor Princess Alice, born Apri} 25, 1843, married July 1, 


| Albert, born January 27, 1859 (now Emperor of Ger- 1862, Louis,Grand Duke of Hesse ; died December 
} many, and has issue): Victoria Elizabeth Augusta | 14, 1878. Their children :—Victoria, born April 5, } 
| Charlotte, born July 24, 1860, married February 11, 1863, married April 30, 1884, Prince Louis of 
1878, to Hereditary Prince of Saxe-Meiningen ; Battenberg, and has issue; Elizabeth, born Novem- | 
Albert William Henry, born Augvst 14, 1862, mar- ber 1, 1864, married June 15, 1884, Grand Duke 
\) ried his cousin Irene, May 24,1888; francis Frederick | Sergius of Russia ; Irene, born July 11,1866, married 
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THE ERA ALMANACK, 1892. 


JULY. 


PHASES OF THE MOON. 


July 2. First Quarter, 2h. 13m. a.m. July 17. Last Quarter, lh. 48m. a.m. 
10. Full Moon, lh, 44m, a.m. 23. New Moon, 11h. 31m. p.m. 
July 31. First Quarter, 7h. 45m. p.m. 


I know a bank whereon the wild thyme blows, 

Where oxlips and the nodding violet grows, 

Quite over-canopied with luscious woodbine, 

With sweet musk-roses and with eglantine. 

Mipsummer Nicut’s Dreaw, ii. 1. 





= MEMORABILIA OF THEATRICAL EVENTS, OCCURRENCES, ETC. | 


| 


49R 
17s 
5OR 
17s 
52R 
16s 
54R 
14s 
56R 
13s } 
58R 
11s ; 
OR 
9s 
2R 
7s 
5R 
5s 
7R 
3s 
10Rr 
Os 
12k 
58s 
1dr 
55s 
18R 
52s 
2lr 
49s 
24K 


| 
F | The Coburg opened as “ The Victoria” by Abbot and Egerton, 1833. 
“Set scenes,” invented by De Loutherbourg, first used, 1777. 
38RD AFTER TRINITY. 
| The “ Irving Banquet ” at St. James’s Hall, 1883. 
Duke’s Theatre, Holborn, burned down, 1880. 
James Crockett, the Lion Tamer, died at Cincinnati, 1865, aged 45. 
Dramatic, Equestrian, and Musical Sick Fund founded, 1855. 
| Sale of W. C. Macready’s library, 1873 ; realised £1,392. 
Mrs. (Granny) Stephens’s Farewell of the Stage at Globe, 1889. 
4TH AFTER TRINITY. 
Last appearance of Madame Pasta at, Her Majesty’s as Anna Bolena, 1850. 
Amateur performance of William Tell Pantomime at Drury Lane, 1856. 
O’Mara, Trapeze Performer, killed at Lyons, Iowa, 1891. 
The present Lyceum Theatre first opened, 1834. 
The present Haymarket Theatre first opened, 1821. [1889. | 
Banquet to Mr. and Mrs. Kendal at Hotel Métropole, before America tour, 
57TH AFTER TRINITY. 
Elton lost in “The Pegasus,” bound from Leith to Hull, 1843. 
Thousand Guinea Testimonial to George Grove, Crystal Palace, 1880. 
New T.R., Margate, opened, 1874. Bancroft management, Haymarket, closed, 
All female characters in plays first represented by women, 1662. [1886. 
First Court Theatre, Sloane Square, finally closed, 1887. 
The Marylebone Gardens first opened with amusements, 1753. 
6TH AFTER TRINITY. 
Vauxhall Gardens opened on “ the last night for ever,” 1809. 
Death of Miss Caroline Heath, 1887. 
Christine Nilsson married to M. Rouzeaud, 1872. 
The first Playbill printed, 1633. 
Adelina Patti married to Marquis de Caux, 1868. 
Dunlo Divorce Suit decided in favour of Lady Dunlo (Belle Bilton, after- 
77TH AFTER TRINITY. [wards Countess of Clancarty), 1890. 
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THE QUEEN AND ROYAL FAMIL Y—OONTINvED). 
May 24, 1888, Prince Henry of Prussia; Ernest, 1867 ; Albert, born February 26, 1869 ; Victoria, born 


born November 25, 1868; Frederick William, born 
October 7, 1870, died June 29, 1873; Alice. born 
July 1, 1872; Mary Victoria, born May 24, 3874, 
died November 15, 1878. 

Princess Helena, born May 25, 1846; married 
July 5, 1866, Prince Frederick Christian of Schleswig- 
‘| Holstein, Their children :—Christian, born April l4, 


May 3, 1870; Franciska J. Louise, born Angust 12, 
1872; Harold, born May 12, died May 20, 1876. 
Princess Louise, born March 18, 1848; married 
March 22, 1871, the Marquis of Lorne. 
Princess Beatrice, born April 14, 1857; married | 
July 23, 1885, Prince Henry of Battenberg, and has { 
jesue three sons and one daughter. 
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AUGUST. 


PHASES OF THE MOON. 


August 8. Full Moon, 11h. 57m. a.m. August 22. New Moon, 10h. 59m. a.m. 
30. First Quarter, 1h, 29m. p.m. 


15. Last Quarter, 6h. 37m. a.m. 


If all the year were playing holidays, 
To sport would be as tedious as to work.—1 Henry IV., i. 2. 


Be es 
MEMORABILIA OF THEATRICAL EVENTS, OCCURRENCES, ETC. fe eee 





25R 
445 
28r 
41s 
32R 
37s 
35R 
348 | 
38R 
30s 
41r 
26s 
44r 
22s 
47R 
18s 
50R 
14s 
53R 
10s 
57R 
6s 
OR 


Bank Houmay. Opening of New Spa Buildings, Scarborough. 

107,852 persons at Alexandra Palace, Muswell Hill, 1880. 

Goodman's Fields Theatre opened, 1732. 

Grand Theatre, Islington, opened, 1883. 

Polytechnic Institution ‘opened, 1838, 

Alexandra Theatre, Camden Town, sold for £11,900, 1874. 

8TH AFTER Trinity. Royal Music Hall (Weston’s) sold for £35,000, 1891. 
Professor Higgins, Parachutist, killed at Kirkstall, Leeds, by fall from his 
The Oxford Music Hall re-opened, 1869. [balloon, 1891.) 
Blackfriars Theatre pulled down and houses built on the site, 1655. 
Star Music Hall, Sunderland, burned down, 1883. 

Adelina Patti's Theatre, at Craig-y-Nos Castle, opened, 1891. 

Funeral of Ada Isaacs Menken at Paris, 1868. 

97TH AFTER TRINITY. 

M. Jullien leads band at Surrey Gardens for the first time, 1850. 

Drury Lane Fund established, 1766. 

Miss Wallis married Mr, John Lancaster at Brighton, 1876. 

Arrival in England of “ Chang,” the Fychow Giant, 1865. 

Lyceum Theatre, Sunderland, burned down, 1880. 

Foresters’ Day at Crystal Palace, 1872 ; number present, 84,955. 

| 10TH arrer Trinity. 

| The Theatres Registry Act passed, 1843. 

| Riot at the Holborn Theatre, 1884. 

| Mr. J. L. Toole returned to England from America, 1875. 

Professor Jenkins crossed Niagara:with a velocipede on a tight rope, 1869. 
St. Martin’s Hall, Long Acre, partially destroyed by fire, 1860. 

Fatal Balloon Accident to Mr. Simmonds, the Aeronaut, 1888. 

llrH AFTER TRINITY. 

Wilton’s Music Hall, East Smithfield, burned down, 1877. 

Working Men’s Exhibition at Agricultural Hall, Islington, 1866. 

Kate Terry’s Farewell Benefit at Adelphi, 1867; plays “ Juliet.” 
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HER MAJTJESTY’S CHIEF OFFICERS OF STATE. 
THE CABINET. 
Prime Minister and Sec. Secretary for India Viscount Cross, G.C.B. 
for Foreign Affairs Marquis of Salisbury, K.G. | Chancellor of Duchy of 

First Lord of Treasury ..A. J. Balfour. | Lancaster Duke of Rutland. 
Lord High Chancellor ..Lord Halsbury. First Lord of Admiralty. . Lord Geo. Hamilton. 
Lord Pres. of Council ., Visct. Cranbrook, G.C.8.1. Pres. of Board of Trade. .Sir M. E. Hicks-Beach. 
Lord Privy Seal .....+.. Earl Cadogan. Lord Chan. of Ireland ..Lord Ashbourne. 
Chan. of the Exchequer. .G. J. Goschen. Chief Sec. for Ireland....Mr. W. L. Jackson. 
Home Secretary H. Matthews, Q.C. Pres. of Local Govt. Bd.,.C. T, Ritchie. 
Colonial Secretary Lord Knutsford. Pres. of Bd. of Agric. Henry Chaplin. 
Secretary for War ......E. Stanhope. 
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Keeper of the Privy Purse and Private many 


Sept. 6. Full Moon, 9h. 8m. p.m. 


Dd. 
WwW. 
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SEPTEMBER. 


PHASES OF THE MOON. 


Sept. 21. New Moon, Ih. 16m. a.m. 
13. Last Quarter, 0h. 50m. p.m. 


The time of life is short ; 
To spend that shortness basely, were too long. 

If life did ride upon a dial’s point, 

Gell ending ai at the arrival of an hour.—1 Henry IV., 


MEMORABILIA OF THEATRICAL EVENTS, OCCURRENCES, ETC. 
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Bartholomew Fair abolished, 1855. 
New Theatre Royal, Southampton, opened by Mr. J. W. Gordon, 1880. 
The Curtain Theatre in Shoreditch opened, 1571. 
127TH AFTER TRINITY. Death of E. L. Blanchard, 1889. 
New Theatre Royal, Exeter, burned down, 1887; nearly 200 lives lost. 
Philharmonic Theatre, Islington, burned down, 1882. 
Charles Mathews first appeared on Parisian stage, 1863. 
The Spa Saloon, Scarborough, destroyed by fire, 1876. 
Last entertainment given at Ranelagh Gardens, 1803. 
Lyceum Theatre, Edinburgh, opened, 1883. [Great Grimsby, 1891.| 
13TH AFTER Trinity. [Sydney Bird (‘‘ Una”) killed while performing at 
New Royal Musie Hall, Holborn, opened, 1887. 
The Newington Butts Theatre opened, 1580. 
Covent Garden Theatrical Fund instituted, 1769. 
Drury Lane Theatre opened with Dr. Johnson’s famous prologue, 1747. 
Shakespeare’s house at Stratford-on-Avon bought for £3,000, 1847. 
Wilton’s New Palace of Varieties, Wellclose Square, opened, 1878. 
14rH arrer TRINITY. 
Death of Castanet, the Gymnast, through fall from tight-rope, 1888. 
Old Covent Garden Theatre burned down, 1808. 
Welcome to Gaiety Company on return from America, 1889. 
Circus at Berlin burned, 1875. 
Death ot Wilkie Collins, 1889. 
Opening of the second Court Theatre, Sloane Square, 1888. 
15TH AFTER TRINITY. Gaiety Varieties, Liverpool, burned down, 1891. 
Whale brought to Royal Aquarium, Westminster, 1877. 
Arrival of Mr. Henry Irving and Lyceum Company at Quebec, 1884. 
The Paris Hippodrome destroyed by fire, 1869. 
James Sadler killed by falling from his balloon, 1824. 
| Bursting of Great Tank at the Crystal Palace, 1880. 











HER MATESTY’S HOUSEHOLD. 


29. First Quarter. 6h. 19m. a.m. 


S. rises 
and sets. 


Se ee ee ee 
mn b b 


Right Hon. General Sir H. Ponsonby, G.C.B. 


14r 
42s 
17R 
38s 
21R 
338 
24K 
29s 
2TR 


Assistant Keepers of Privy Purse . ° ee Capts. F. J. Edwards, K.C.B. ; ; Major A. J. Bigge,C.B. 


LORD STEWARD’ S DEPARTMENT. 
Lord Steward .. ° ee ee ee Earl of Mount-Edgceumbe. 
Treasurer of the Hons ‘hold we “is “é Lord Walter Gordon-Lennox, M.P. 
Comptroller . ee ee ee se Right Hon. Lord Arthur Hill. 
Master of the Household. ee oe ee Sir John C, Cowell, K.C.B, 
Secretary Board of Green Cloth :. ee oe T.C. March, 
Paymaster of Household... ee ee ee G. Marrable. 
Hereditary Grana Almoner . ee ee ee Marquis of Exeter. 
High Almoner Bishop of Ely. 
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OCTOBER. 
PHASES OF THE MOON. 


6. Full Moon, 6h. 12m. a.m. Oct. 20. New Moon, 6h. 24m. p.m. 
12. Last Quarter, 9h. 37m. p.m. 28. First wsineanaad 9h, 26m. p.m. 





The gloomy skies 
Weep for the joys left far behind, 
And, ’mid the sobbing of the wind, 
Pale autumn dies.—G. R. Sis. 


MEMORABILIA OF THEATRICAL EVENTS, OCCURRENCES, ETC. 


New Theatre Royal, Cheltenham, opened by Mrs, Langtry, 1891. 
16TH arrer Trinity. 

Pantheon Theatre, Oxford Street, burned down, 1792. 

The license of Cremorne Gardens lapsed for ever, 1877. 

Holborn Theatre first opened with Flying Scud, 1866. 

Queen’s Theatre, Dublin, opened, 1844. 

Eight Theatres burned down in the disastrous fire at Chicago, 1871. 
New Sadler’s Wells opened by Mrs. Bateman with to) Roy, 1879. 
17TH arrer Trinity. 

Savoy Theatre opened with Patience, 1881. 

Panic at Colosseum Theatre, Liverpool, 1878 ; 87 lives lost. 

Opening of New East London Theatre, late Effingham Saloon, 1867. 
Dancing license at Alhambra refused by Middlesex magistrates, 1870. 
Highbury Burn dancing license refused by the magistrates, 1870. 
Comedy Theatre, Panton Street, opened with Za Mascotte, 1881. 

18ru arter Trinity. 

Terry's Theatre, Strand, opened, 1887. 

The Alhambra again opened as a music-hall, 1884. 

Garrick opened at Goodman's Fields as “ Richard III,” 1741. 
Shaftesbury Theatre, Shaftesbury Avenue, opened, 1888. 

Henry Irving arrived in New York, 1883. 

Oriental Music Hall, Poplar, opened as a theatre, 1867. 

19TH arrer Trinity. 

Banquet given to dramatic profession at Mansion House, 1876. 
Afterpieces first added to playbills, 1688. 

Opening of New Theatre Royal, Glasgow, by Miss Marie Litton, 1880. 
Assembly Rooms, Margate, burned down, 1882. 

Oxford Music Hall (19 years’ lease) sold for £27,100, 1890. 

Opera Comique, Strand, first opened, 1870. [bourn Street, 1891. 
20TH arrer Trinity. Foundation stone laid of Daly’s Theatre, Cran- 
Liverpool Theatre Royal, Williamson Square, first opened, 1772. 





HER MATESTY’S HOUSEHOLD. 
(CONTINUED.) 
LORD CHAMBERLAIN’'S DEPARTMENT. 
Lord Chamberlain 








5 etn eetn _ 


Vice-Chamberlain 

Comptroller 

Chief Clerk ° oe 

Mistress of the Robes oe 

Groom of the Stole 

Clerk as 
Captain of "Yeomen of the Guard oe 





Right Hon. Earl of Lathom, 
Lord Burghley, M.P. 

Sir 8. C, 
G. T. Hertslet. 
Duchess of Buccleuch. 
H. D. Erekine. 
Arnold Royle. 

Ear! of Limerick. 


B. Ponsonby Fane, K.C.B. 
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NOVEMBER. 


PHASES OF THE MOON. 


Noy. 4. Full Moon, 3h. 49m. p.m. Nov. 19. New Moon, lh. 19m. p.m. 
11. Last Quarter, 10h. 2m. a.m. 27. First Quarter, 10h. 28m. a.m. 


Therefore my age is as a lusty winter, 


Frosty, but kindly.—As You Lis Ir, ii. 3. | 


| &. rises 


MEMORABILIA OF THEATRICAL EVENTS, OCCURRENCES, ETC. i sets. 


| 


Tu | Fatal panic at Star Theatre, Glasgow, 1884. 56R 
WwW Oxford Music Hall burned down, 1872. Jenny Lind died, 1887. 29s 
Tu | Old Garrick Theatre burned, 1846. | 6 d59R 
F | Sale of the late Walter Montgomery’s stage-dresses, 1872; realised £80. 258 
S | Mr. William Harrison opened Her Majesty's, 1864. oR 
2lsr AFTER TRINITY. [Theatrical Fund, 1889. 4 22s 
Miss Cushman’s Farewell Benefit at New York, 1874. Jubilee Dinner| TR 
| The Great Vauxhall Balloon descended at Weilburg, Nassau, 1856. 19s 
A female character first acted by a woman on English stage, 1656. 10Rr 
George Belmore’s last appearance on stage at Boston, America, 1875. 16s 
Mark Lemon fined for reading in costume at Plymouth, 1869. 14k 
Mr. T.D. Rice first appeared at Adelphi as “ Jim Crow,” 1836. 13s 
22ND AFTER TRINITY. 17R 
New Grand Theatre, Birmingham, opened, 1883. 10s 
Circus, Madrid, destroyed by fire, 1876. 21k 
Inaugural Soirée of the New Lyric Club, 1888. 7s 
| Darlington Theatre burned down, 1883. |7 24r 
Great gas explosion at Covent Garden Theatre, 1828. 5s 
Gaiety Theatre of Varieties, Southampton, burned, 1884, QTR 
23RD AFTER TRINITY. 9s 
| * The Midgets ” first exhibited in London, 1880. Slr 
| Mr. Creswick’s Jubilee Benefit, 1882, at Lyceum. Os 
Cuper’s Gardens, Lambeth, suppressed as « place of amusement, 1753. 34Rr 
Globe Theatre, Bankside, built, 1594. 3 5&s 
Farewell Benefit of Harry Boleno, clown, at Drury Lane Theatre, 1871. 37R 
W. S. Gilbert’s action against Pall Mall Gazette, 1873; verdict for defen- 56s 


| lst 1n ADVENT. [dant. 40r 
| New West End Theatre, South Shields, burned, 1882. 54s 
The Windsor Theatre, New York, burned, 1882. 43R 
Argyll Rooms, Windmill Street, closed for music and dancing, 1878. 53s 
a HER MATESTY’S HOUSEHOLD. 
LORD CHAMBERLAIN’S DEPARTMENT. 
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(CONTINUED.) 
Captain of the Gentlemen-at-Arms oe oe Earl of Yarborough. 
Master of the Ceremonies .. ee oe ée General Sir F. Seymour, Bt., K.C.B, 
Dean of Chapels Royal ee oe oe oe Bishop of London. 
Sub-Dean . oe ee ee oe ee Rev. Edgar Sheppard, 
Clerk of the Closet ee oe oe es ee Bishop of Worcester, 
Resident Chaplain ee ° ee ee Dean of Windsor. 


MASTER OF THE HORSE'S DEPARTMENT. 
{ Master of the Horse Duke of Portland. Crown Equerry and Secretary, Col.Sir G. A. Maude, K.C.B. 
Master of the Backhounds Earl of Coventry. 
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1 | 
; DECEMBER. 
PHASES OF THE MOON. q 
Dec. 4. Fall Moon, 2h. 17m. a.m. Dec. 19. New Moon, 8h. 13m. a.m. < 
R 11, Last Quarter, 2h. 30m. a.m. | 26. First Quarter, 9h. 22m. p.m. { 
f Small cheer and great welcome makes a merry feast. j 
i Comepy or Errors, iii. 1. yi 
q ) EN EE 
‘ D. | D. y | S. rises 
; | { M. W. MEMORABILIA OF THEATRICAL EVENTS, OCCURRENCES, ETC. and sets. \ 
. | | -s sae a 
: i ae : 7 ¥ 
’ 1 TH) New Empire Music Hall, Neweastle-on-Tyne, opened, 1899. |7 46R q 7 
r 2\F | The Fortune Theatre erected, 1599. 3 52s \ = 
3|S | New Alhambra, Leicester Square, opened, 1883. |7 49r |} ple 
| 4 Gy | 2p wn Apvent. New Olympic opened, 1890. |3 5ls dre 
) 5) M | Sale of Lacy’s Theatrical Portrait Gallery, 1873. 7 Slr CE 
4 4 6 | Tu | Her Majesty’s Theatre, Haymarket, burned down, 1867. | 3 50s 
7 | W | Brooklyn Theatre, New York, burned down, 1876 ; 300 lives lost. 7 54n Ike 
| 8 | Tu | Ring Theatre, Vienna, burned down, 1881 ; 1,000 lives lost. 3 49s = 
9|F | Novelty Theatre, Great Queen Street, opened, 1882. 7 56R 
10's Agricultural Hall, Islington, first opened, 1862. 3 49s ® 
11 | & | 3xp i Apvenrt. |7 58R OL 
12 | M | New Queen's Theatre, Edinburgh, opened, 1875. | 3 49s 7’ —_ 
13 | Tu | Alhambra Palace opened by E. T. Smith, 1860. S Or 
- = 14 W | Standsrd Theatre, New York, burned down, 1883. 3 49s 
| 15 | T'1| Opening of New Music Hall at Sheffield, 1873. 8 QR i 
16|F | Foundation-stone laid of Opera House on Thames Embankment, 1875. 3 49s i 
c 17|S | Circular lights removed from over the stage by David Garrick, 1765. \8 4r 
ei 18| S\ 0 aru uw Apvenr. 3 50s 
; 19|M | South London Palace opened, 1869. |8 5R 
re 20 | Tu | Opening of the New Rotunda Theatre, Liverpool, 1878. | 3 51s 
e. 21|W ' Gesale of the Empire Theatre of Varieties, Leicester Square, 1887. 1/8 6r § 
uf 22 | TH | Pantomime first played in England at Lincoln's Inn Theatre, 1716. 3 52s ’ 
é 23 | F Astley’s opened by Dion Boucicault as Theatre Royal, Westminster, 1862. 8 TR 
x 24\S | New Theatre Royal, Plymouth, opened, 1878. | 3 53s 
25 S& | Curisrwas Day. “A Merry Curisrmas To At.” 8 8r ‘ 
| 26 | M | Baxx Hompay. Princess’s Theatre first opened, 1842. | 3 54s } Nv 
27 | Tu | Doncaster Theatre injured by fire, 1876. |8 8p} 
28 | W | Grand Theatre, Islington, destroyed by fire, 1887. | 3 56s | 
: ) 29 | TH | Opening of Wilton’s Music Hall, Whitechapel Road, 1871. 8 8r | 
& 30 | F | Great fire at Crystal Palace, 1866. 3 58s | 
; 31\8 | Old Cockpit Theatre, in Drury Lane, turned into a schoolroom, 1647. 8 8r | 
; patient 
CITY OFFICERS. | 
| LORD MAYOR—Allerman David Evans, 
Sueuirrs—Harry Seymour Foster and Alderman Tyler. 
ReconpER—Sir T. Chambers, Q.C. 
f Common Senseanr—Sir W. T. Charley, M.P. 
is COMMISSIONER OF PoLice—Lieut.-Col. Henry Smith, S 
t Town CLERk—Sir John B, Monckton. rf) 
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THE ERA ALMANACK ADVERTISER. 


Cc Cc Invaluable for wear in 
HEATED ROOMS. 


E CE 
CE LLULAR THE 
. Lb 


. CELLULAR CORSET 


is peculiarly adapted for the use 


U 
CELLULAR of Ladies in the 
A A DRAMATIC PROFESSION, 


R R as it gives complete support to the figure 
AERTEX SHIRTS combined with perfect ventilation. 
This shirt is made of the patent Cellular fabric, with CELLU LAR GENERAL UNDERWEAR, 

fittings of the best linen. It is invaluable for evening 
wear, as it gives perfect ventilation, combined with com- HOSIERY, ETC. 
te freedom from the dangers of chill and cold, which : s 2 . 
ure inseparable from the use of the ordinary long-cloth Illustrated Price List of full range of Cellular 
dress shirt. goods and names of 160 Country Agents sent 


CELLULAR DAY AND NICHT SHIRTS, PYJAMAS, | 0” «pplicetion. 
CENERAL UNDERWEAR, BRACES, ETC. 


Illustratec d Price List of full range of Ce ‘ellular goods, with OLIVER BROS., 
names of 160 Country Agents, sent Post resenagyltention, 417 Oxford Street, London, W. 


A COMPLETE ASSORTMENT OF STOCK AT 


ROBERT SCOTT, 146 & & 4 } Poultry, Cheapside, | ROBERT SCOTT, 
OLIVER BROS., 417 Oxford Sieset, London, w.| 14 & 15 Poultry, Cheapside, E.C. 


BRYANT & MAY'S 


18 
PRIZE 
MEDALS. 


MATCHES 


SUPPORT HOME INDUSTRIES! 











18 
PRIZE 
MEDALS. 
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THE ERA ALMANACK ADVERTISER. Ff 


) ROYAL GENERAL THEATRICAL FUND, 


Instituted January 22, 1839. Incorporated by Royal Charter, January 29, 1853. 





} Patroness—HER MOST GRACIOUS MAJESTY THE QUEEN. < 
Patron—HIS ROYAL HIGHNESS THE PRINCE OF WALES. 
Trustees—HENRY IRVING, Esq., ALFRED de ROTHSCHILD, Esq., and J. L. TOOLE, Esq. 
tHonorary Treasurer and Director—THOMAS SWINBOURNE, Esq. 
Bankers--Messrs. COUTTS & CO., 59 Strand. 


FOR GRANTING PERMANENT ANNUITIES TO ACTORS, ACTRESSES, CHORUS 
’ SINGERS, DANCERS, PANTOMIMISTS, PROMPTERS, ACTING MANAGERS 
STAGE MANAGERS, TREASURERS, AND SCENIC ARTISTS. 


ie 


‘ 
H ADVANTAGES OF THE FUND. 
That any Member of this Association, who shall have regularly contributed to its Funds for 
’ the term of seven years, shall, at any time afterwards, on becoming incapacitated by accident, or 
infirmity, from exercising his or her professional duties, be entitled to receive such Annuity for 
life as the annual available income of the Funds of the Association shall from year to year 
afford. At present the Annuitantsare in the receipt of £27. 10s. (Class A), £55 (Class B), ' 


and £82. 10s, (Class C), but these amounts to be increased as the Funds will admit. 


The Honorary Medical Officers have generously conceded to Members the 
privilege of consulting them gratuitously in cases of illness. 


If any Member shall die at any period after the commencement of his or her Membership, the 





sum of Ten Pounds shall be allowed to be paid out of the Funds of the Association for funeral j 
‘ expenses. 
RS: “ | 
ce | 
SCALE OF QUARTERLY PAYMENTS. 
8 
x 
Age next net — ’ .o | Age next en — . : 
Birthday Ciass A, Cass B, Crass C. Birthday Cruass A. CLAss B. | CLASS Cc. . 
™ | = —_ —— 
k YEARS Zs. d, | £s. d. £s d, YEARS £2 4) £44, £ sad, 
21 vill 0 2.9 113 0 | 35 | 110 7% 8313 411 103 
22 Oll 7% 2:4 1 14 104 36 113 9 376 5 13 
23 012 44 149 117 l4 37 117 4) 314 9 612 13) 4 
24 013 3 1 6 6 119 9 38 216 430] 646 
25 014 i 183/22 4 39 269 413 6 7038 | 
26 01 4 110 8 2 5 4 40 213 0 56 6 0 719 0 
27 016 8 Lies ises 41 | 3 0103 619 9 2 % 
28 017 6 115 0 | 212 6 2 311 1h 723 | 1018 4 
29 018 9 117 6/|/216 3 || 43 400 800/;1200 
30 1 0 8 206;)1309 44 410 7 918 13 11 10) 
31 1 1103 239/367 45 539 | 1076 | il 3 
ke 32 13 7% 273 3 10 10 46 6 0 4 12 0 9 18 1 ht 
fs 33 15 7% 211 3 316104 || 47 739 143 6] 21 5 38 
i 34 18 0 2146 0/440 48and)| ¢ 49 43 | 17 0 9 | 511 1 | 
7: | upwards } - rae © SF 
The payments of Female Members cease when they have completed their Fifty-fifth year. 
All communications to be addressed to the 
Secretary, CHARLES J. DAVIES, d 
' “an The Fund Office, Catherine Chambers, 8 Catherine Street, Strand, W.C. 
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Actors’ Association 
Actors’ Benevolent Fund 
Adelphi sive 
Afterpieces.. 
Agricultural Hall 
Albert Hall ’ ba 
Albert Palace opened... 
Alexandra Opera House 
Alexandra Palace 
Alexandra Palace opened 
Alexandra Palace 
Alexandra Theatre 
Alhambra License 
fused... 
Alhambra 
Alhambra 
Alhambra 
Alhambra first ‘opened 
Almack’s Rooms 
American Exhibition... 
American Theatre, San 
Francisco, burned ... 
Aquarium Theatré 
Aquarium, Westminster 
Argyll Rooms ... 
pare 8 
Astor Opera House 
Aztecs’ ea 
Bagnigge Wells eo 
Ballet Costumes Circular 
Balloon Accident, Sim- 
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Crystal Palace... 
Crystal Palace Fire 
Crystal Palace Foun- 
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Cuper’ s Gardens 
Curtain Theatre 
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Paris, burned January. 
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Jenny Lind February. 
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Kean, Mr. Chas. March. | 
Kean, Edmund March. 
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Kendal Banquet July. 
Lacy’s Gallery... December. 
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Liston, Last Appearance May. 
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Liverpool, Theatre Royal October. 
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Rice, Mr. T. D. 

Ring Theatre, Vienna 

Risley Acrobats 

Rosa (Carl)... ai 

Rose Theatre, South- 

wark . 

Rosita Gondalfa 

Rousby, Mrs. ... 

Royal College of Music 

Royal Music Hall... 
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Royal Opera House, 
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Sadler, James... ‘se 
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Scott, Sam 
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Shakespeare’s House... 
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Sunderland, Lye ceum... 
Sunderland, Star 
Surrey Music Hall 
Surrey Theatre burned 
Terry’s, Kate, Benefit 
Terry’s Theatre _ 
Theatres Registry Act 
Theatrical Fund Jubilee 
“Tom and Jerry” 
Tom Thorne ... 
Toole, Mr. J. L. 
Toole, Mr. J. L. 
Torquay Theatre 
Tussaud, Madame ... 
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Una (Sy dney Bird) 
killed ae oe 
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| Vaudeville Theatre 


Vauxhall Balloon 
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Vauxhall Gardens 
Verdi Festival.. 
Victoria Hall, Sunder- 
land . : 
Vienna, Ring Theatre.. 
Vienna, Stadt Theatre 
Wagner’s Funeral 


| Wallis, Miss, married 


Washington Irving 
Waterford Theatre 
Webster’s Benefit 
Westminster Aquarium 
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The first night of Mr. E. T. Smith’s lesseeship of Drury Lane was December 27, 1852, 


| Uncle Tom’s Cabin being presented. 


In the autumn of 1862 E. T. Smith disposed of the 


remainder of his lease to Mr. Edmund Falconer, who opened the theatre as sole lessee 
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December 26, 1862, with Next of Kin, and_pantomime Little Goody Two Shoes. On 4 
September 12, 1863, Drury Lane opened under Falconer and F, 


B. Chatterton. On 
Saturday, September 22, 1866, Mr. Chatterton became sole lessee, 
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MISS COPELAND 
AS FANNY, 


in “ Maid or Wife.” 
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Rose Theatre, South- Sunderland, Star August. 
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Rosita Gondalfa April. Surrey Theatre burned January. 
Rousby, Mrs. ... May. Terry’s, Kate, Benefit August. 
Royal College of Music January. Terry’ s Theatre October. 
Royal Music Hall ... August. Theatres Registry Act August. 
** Royal” Music Hall... September. Theatrical Fund Jubilee November. 
Royal Opera House, “Tom and Jerry” April. 
Shaftesbury Avenue’ January. Tom Thorne ... April. 
Sadler, James... September. Toole, Mr. J. L. April. 
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Scarborough, New Spa August. Vauxhall Balloon November. 
Scarborough Spa September. Vauxhall Gardens June. 
Schneider, Mlle. June. Vauxhall Gardens July. 
Scott, Sam January. Verdi Festival.. April. 
Set Scenes < -. duly. Victoria Hall, Sunder- 
Shaftesbury Theatre .... October. land ... . June. 
Shakespeare’s House... September. Vienna, Ring Theatre.. December. 
Shakespeare, William May. Vienna, Stadt Theatre May. 
Sheftield Music Hall ... December. | Wagner’s Funeral February. 
Sheftield, Surrey Theatre March. Wallis, Miss, married August. 
Sims Reeves’s Farewell May. Washington Irving April. 
Soho Theatre May. Waterford Theatre April. 
South London ... ... December. | Webster’s Benefit March. 
Southampton, Gaiety... November.| Westminster Aquarium January. 
Southampton, Theatre Westminster, Theatre 
Royal ss September. Royal — December. 
South Shields ... ... November.’ Weston’s, Holborn March. 
Southwark, ‘‘ Rose” Whale, Aquarium September. 
Theatre ... February. Wilkie Collins... September. 
Stadt Theatre, Vienna May. ** William Tell” -» July. 4 
Stage Playing  pro- Wilton’s Music Hall ... August. 
hibited ae February. Wilton’s Music Hall... December. 
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MISS SARAH BOOTH 
AS CHRISTINE, 


in “ Love in Humble Life.” 
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MRS. BLAND 
MADAME MORBLEU, 


“ 


in “ Monsieur Tunson.” 
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W. Griggs, Collotyper, Peckham, # 


MISS SMITHSON 
AS MISS DORRILLON, 


in “ Wives as they were and Maids as they are.” 
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W.. Griggs, Collotyper, Peexham, & % 


MR. GATTIE 
AS MONSIEUR MORBLEU, 
in the Farce of “ Monsieur Tonson.” 
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AS HOOGE, 


in the Opera of “ Love ina Village.” 
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MR. FITZWILLIAM 
AS LOONEY MACTWOLTER, 


in the Farce of “ The Review; or the Wags of Windsor.” 
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in “‘ No Song, No Supper,” 
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MR. SIMMONS 
AS BARON MUNCHAUSEN, 


in the Pantomime of “ Harlequin Munchausen,” 
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M. LE BLOND 
at the Opera House, Haymarket, 
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Actors of the Plast. 


——_«.9—— 


MR. KNIGHT, 
As Hodge in the Opera of ** Love in a Village.” 
Tus excellent actor was educated as a painter, but soon took to the stage. He 
made his first appearance in a strolling company in the North of England, and 
subsequently joined a stock troupe at Stafford, where he soon rose to notice and 
esteem. In 1803 he was engaged, at a salary of twenty-five shillings a week, 
by Tate Wilkinson, manager of the York theatre, where he remained until he 
made his first appearance in London at the Lyceum, with the Drury Lane 
company, as ‘‘Robin Roughhead” in Fortune’s Frolics, in October 1809. 
Knight was best in representations of country boys. His manner was peculiar and 
original, and his action was ‘‘ acurious compound of quietude and restlessness.” 





MR. GATTIE, 
As Monsicur Morbleu in the Farce of ‘* Monsieur Tonson.” 


Tus actor was most esteemed for his performance of eccentric parts with a 
foreign accent or dialect, his representation of the chief character in a lively 
little drama, founded on the well-known tale of ‘‘ Monsieur Tonson and Tom 
King,” being especially notable. Mr. Gattie first appeared at Plymouth Dock . 
He afterwards went to Exeter, York, and Bath, where he played low comedy 
parts, till his first appearance in London at the Lyceum theatre in 1813, as 
** La Fosse” in the opera M.P. Thence he went to Drury Lane, where he 
performed ‘‘ Moses” in The School for Scandal, and other humorous characters. 





MR. FITZWILLIAM, 
As Looney Mactwolter in the Farce of “The Review; or, 
The Wags vo’ Windsor.” 
Tuts actor was originally apprenticed to a tailor, but left the shopboard at the 
end of eleven months, and made his first essay on the stage at a private theatre 
in Soho, in the character of ‘‘ Caleb Quotem.” His first public engagement 
was at Southend, and his London début took place at the Regency theatre, in 
Tottenham Court Road. He was engaged by Elliston at Birmingham, and 
accompanied the manager to the Surrey, where, when the house passed into the 
hands of Dibdin, Mr. Fitzwilliam played light comedy with marked success. In 
1821 he appeared at Drury Lane theatre as ‘‘ O’Rourke O’Daisy ” in Hit or Miss 





MR. COOPER, 
As Clement Cleveland in ‘* The Pirate.” 
Mr. Cooper was born at Bath, where he appeared in 1811 as ‘“‘Inkle” in 
Inkle and Yarico. Thence he went to Cheltenham, and finally graduated at 
the Haymarket theatre, as ‘‘Count Montalban” in The Honeymoon. He 
accepted engagements in the provinces, but returned to serve under Elliston at 
Drury Lane in 1820, where he appeared in the character of ‘‘ Romeo.” A 
‘* careful intelligence of the author, a truth of feeling, and a delivery at once 
chaste and vigorous,” were Cooper’s best qualities. 





MR. GEORGE SMITH, 
As Robin in ** No Song, No Supper.” 
Mr. Georce Smiru was a chorister at St. Paul’s, where he remained until his 
fourteenth year, when he was apprenticed toa law stationer. At the expiration 
of his articles he became a singer at Vauxhall, and afterwards went to Sadler’s 
Wells. He then visited Ireland, where he sang at Astley’s theatre, Dublin, and 
in 1807 appeared as ‘‘ Hodge” in Love in a Village, at Drury Lane. His next 
engagement was at the Lyceum. His favourite parts were those of sailors, 
smugglers, and robbers, in operas and pantomimes. 
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MR. KNIGHT, 
As Hodge in the Opera of ‘* Love in a Village.” 


Tuis excellent actor was educated as a painter, but soon took to the stage. He 
made his first appearance in a strolling company in the North of England, and 
subsequently joined a stock troupe at Stafford, where he soon rose to notice and 
esteem. In 1803 he was engaged, at a salary of twenty-five shillings a week, 
by Tate Wilkinson, manager of the York theatre, where he remained until he 
made his first appearance in London at the Lyceum, with the Drury Lane 
company, as ‘‘Robin Roughhead” in Fortune’s Frolics, in October 1809. 
Knight was best in representations of country boys. His manner was peculiar and 
original, and his action was ‘‘acurious compound of quietude and restlessness.” 


MR. GATTIE, 
As Monsicur Morbleu in the Farce of ‘* Monsiewr Tonson.” 


Tus actor was most esteemed for his performance of eccentric parts with a 
foreign accent or dialect, his representation of the chief character in a lively 
little drama, founded on the well-known tale of ‘‘ Monsieur Tonson and Tom 
King,” being especially notable. Mr. Gattie first appeared at Plymouth Dock. 
He afterwards went to Exeter, York, and Bath, where he played low comedy 
parts, till his first appearance in London at the Lyceum theatre in 1813, as 
** La Fosse” in the opera M.P. Thence he went to Drury Lane, where he 
performed ‘‘ Moses ” in The School for Scandal, and other humorous characters. 


MR. FITZWILLIAM, 


As Looney Mactwolter in the Farce of ‘The Review; or, 
The Wags vo’ Windsor.” 
Tuts actor was originally apprenticed to a tailor, but left the shopboard at the 
end of eleven months, and made his first essay on the stage at a private theatre 
in Soho, in the character of ‘‘ Caleb Quotem.” His first public engagement 
was at Southend, and his London début took place at the Regency theatre, in 
Tottenham Court Road. He was engaged by Elliston at Birmingham, and 
accompanied the manager to the Surrey, where, when the house passed into the 
hands of Dibdin, Mr. Fitzwilliam played light comedy with marked success. In 
1821 he appeared at Drury Lane theatre as ‘‘ O’Rourke O’Daisy ” in Hit or Miss 


MR. COOPER, 
As Clement Cleveland in ** The Pirate.” 


Mr. Cooper was born at Bath, where he appeared in 1811 as ‘“‘Inkle” in 
Inkle and Yarico. Thence he went to Cheltenham, and finally graduated at 
the Haymarket theatre, as ‘‘Count Montalban” in The Honeymoon. He 
simone engagements in the provinces, but returned to serve under Elliston at . 
Drury Lane in 1820, where he appeared in the character of ‘‘ Romeo.” A 
‘* careful intelligence of the author, a truth of feeling, and a delivery at once 
chaste and vigorous,” were Cooper’s best qualities. 


MR. GEORGE SMITH, 
As Robin in ** No Song, No Supper.” 
Mr. Georce Smiru was a chorister at St. Paul’s, where he remained until his 
fourteenth year, when he was apprenticed toa law stationer. At the expiration 
of his articles he became a singer at Vauxhall, and afterwards went to Sadler’s 
Wells. He then visited Ireland, where he sang at Astley’s theatre, Dublin, and 
in 1807 appeared as ‘‘ Hodge” in Love in a Village, at Drury Lane. His next 
engagement was at the Lyceum. His favourite parts were those of sailors, 
smugglers, and robbers, in operas and pantomimes. 
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MR. SIMMONS, 


4s Baron Munchausen in the Pantomime of ‘* Harlequin Munchausen.” 
Mr. Simmons, who was of small stature, went on the boards at a very early 
age, appearing at the little theatre in the Haymarket as the ‘‘ Duke of York’’ 
in Richard III. His voice was loud and distinct, ‘* with something of a quaint 
croak.’ He excelled in the representation of peevish, pragmatical old men, 
blustering braggadocios, timid coxcombs, and formal humourists. He appeared 
as ‘* Simple ” and ‘‘ Master Matthew” in Every Man in his Humour. To his 
other talents he added a turn for comic singing, and the engraving represents 
him in an entertainment of a semi-musical sort. He died of apoplexy in 1819. 





MR. LE BLOND. 
Tuts dancer was a pupil of Coulon, and first appeared before Napoleon I. on the 
occasion of his marriage with Marie Louise. Le Blond made his London 
début in 1820, when he is said to have shown grace and dignity, being found 
wanting in force and precision. He then returned to Paris. 





MRS. BLAND, 
As Madame Morbleu in ** Monsieur Tonson.” 
Mrs.*BLanp was the daughter of an Italian Jewess, and her fine voice obtained 
for her at an early age an engagement at the Royal circus. She soon went to 
Dublin, whence she returned to London to appear at the Theatre Royal, Drury 
Lane, where she played the ‘‘ Page” in the musical romance of Richard 
Coeur de Lion. In 1789 she was engaged at Liverpool. She married Mr. 
Bland, the brother of Mrs. Jordan, and was engaged with him at the little 
theatre in the Haymarket, where she appeared as ‘‘ Wowski” in Inkle and 
Yarico, in 1790. She is said to have been a most ‘‘ mellifluous, chaste, and 
expressive ” singer. ——— 
MISS SARAH BOOTH, 
As Christine in “* Love in Humble Life.” 

Tuis clever little actress was born at Birmingham about 1792, and travelled ‘‘ on 
circuit” under the managership of Macready. She left him to fulfil an engage- 
ment with Tate Wilkinson at Doncaster, but soon joined Elliston at the Surrey 
theatre, where she appeared in melodramas and burlettas. Her talent soon 
led to her engagement at Covent Garden, where she made her appearance in 
1810 as “‘ Amanthes” in Mrs. Inchbald’s drama, The Child of Nature. She 
was a lively and piquant representative of ‘‘ romps” and soubrettes. 





MISS SMITHSON, 
As Miss Dovillon in ** Wives as they were, and Maids as they are.” 

Miss) Harriet Constance Smrruson was the daughter of an Irish theatrical 
manager, and was born at Ennis, County Clare, in 1800. She made her début 
at Dublin, in 1814, as ‘‘ Albina Mandeville” in The Will, and afterwards 
appeared as ‘‘ Lady Teazle.” She then came to England, and played ‘ Lady 
Constant” in The Wedding Day at Birmingham. The result of the trial given 
her by the sub-committee of Drury Lane theatre, in 1818, as ‘‘ Letitia Hardy” 
in The Belle’s Stratagem, was an engagement at that house, where for some time 
her youth and timidity were obstacles to her success. 


MISS COPELAND, 
As Fanny in “‘ Maid or Wife.” 
Miss Copretanpd was the daughter of a proprietor of the Dover, Deal, and Mar- 
gate theatres, and was bornin 1801. She learned the business of her profession 
upon her father’s circuit, and in 1815 made her London début as ‘* Lucy” in 
The Review, at the Haymarket theatre, which she left to go to the Olympic ; and 
afterwards joined Dibdin’s Company at the Surrey. Ron she improved so 
greatly that the management of Drury Lane engaged her to play lively 
chambermaids and rustic heroines in operas and melodramas. 
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A ing’s Load Comedy. 


BY CLEMENT J. B. CARTERET, 


T was at the Central Station, Brighton, Mr. Mandeville Blunden saw for the 
first time a lady who was destined by fate to have a memorable influence 
upon his life. Like most circumstances which prove to be potential the meet- 
ing came about quite accidentally, and it might not have been followed by 
anything more serious than a lingering recollection of a charming face, and 
a few haunting dreams of a fair maiden with a stately presence, had 
not other equally unexpected events led to a result at once amusing and 
painful. 

; Mr. Mandeville Blunden had simply strolled up to the station to get an 
early copy of his eagerly anticipated Zra, for he was an enthusiast in all matters pertain 
ing to the stage, when, as he was turning away towards the town, the noise of a train run- 
ning up the platform suggested to him the possibility of there being some club friend or 
other inthe Pullman car. He, therefore, walked leisurely along the flags, looked with 
some little anxiety at the passengers as they stepped out of the carriages, and was turn- 
ing away disappointed when a lady who emerged from the car glanced at him casually as 
she passed to take her seat in a conveyance. 

She was gone in a moment, and Mr. Mandeville Blunden, usually cool and collected 
enough, was so confused by the unconsciously bewitching look that he made no effort to 
catch the address she gave to the driver. 

“T shall never forget those lovely eyes,” he said as he passed along East Street ; “ no, 
not if I live to be as old as Methuselah.’ That evening in the smoke room of the Oriental 
everyone thought that the usually chatty Mandeville had something on his mind, for he 
sat silent, puffing the smoke from his cigar into rings, and answering only in mono- 
syllables anyone who addressed him, Not a card could he be induced to touch, and at 
an exceptionally early hour he left the club and made his way along the moonlit King’s 
Road to his hotel, and at once went off to bed. Not to sleep, however, for until long after 
the innumerable clocks had chimed the early morning hours he was wondering whether 
he should ever again see his charmer of the Pullman car, and vowing that with the day- 
light he would search through the entire town for her. When he did doze the station 
platform stretched through his dreams, and the soft eyes beamed persistently upon him. 
At breakfast the same vision resolutely haunted him, and it was in vain that he en- 
deavoured to grasp the point of the leader in the Times, or to do more than drink a cup 
of tea and munch a bit of toust, It was nonsense, he said; but it was not nonsense, it 
was love at first sight, or something very like it, and Mr. Mandeville Blunden was 
a very likely subject to take it, for he had reached his fiftieth year without having offered 
his hand and heart to any of the young and middle-aged ladies whom he had met in 
society. 

Breakfast over, he started for his walk along the lawns and the front. It was 
nearly noon when he reached the entrance to the West Pier, and he was standing in 
doubt which way to go when, as fate would have it, he saw!the charmer of the previous 
day descend from a victoria, and heard her, after having vainly tried to find her purse, 
apologise to the driver and request him to convey her back again. The man muttered 
something not very complimentary to his fare, and, yielding to a sudden impulse, Mr. 
Mandeville Blunden stepped up, handed the driver a coin, saluted the lady, and was turn- 
ing away when a musical voice stopped him. “ Oh, I really cannot permit that,” the lady 
said, with a blush and a smile; but the driver had trundled off and there was no help 
for it. “It is so awkward,” she added. “I had engaged to meet a lady on the pier. I 
am late as it is, and I must now go to my hotel again.” “ Pray do not put yourself to such 
inconvenience,” responded Mr. Mandeville Blunden as he handed a couple of tickets to 
the collector and, passing through the turnstile, stood waiting for his companion to enter. 
“You are too good,” she said as she stepped through, “and I really don’t know y 
“‘ Blunden,” interrupted Mandy hurriedly, “ Mandeville Blunden, The Oriental’s my 
club, and I’m staying at the Bedford.” “ It wasn’t that I meant,” said the lady ; “I was 
going to say that I don’t know how to thank you.” 

The ice was broken, and the pair continued chatting as they walked down the pier. 
The band was discoursing a lively selection from the Mikado, and what could be more 
natural than to sit and listen to the inspiriting strains, and to gossip as if they had known 
each other for years ? 

“I don't know what has becowe of my friend,” said the fair one, trying to look 
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anxious. ‘ And I don’t care,” said Blunden; und he really didn’t, for there he was seated 
by the side of a charming girl, a band discoursing for him some of Sullivan’s best, the 
sun shining over sunny Brighton, a gay crowd surging around, and a sweet wind whisper- 
ing up from the sea. 

The girl could talk, undoubtedly, and Mandy soon found himself discoursing learnedly 
upon a hundred topics of which he knew nothing—hypnotism, the Cambridgeshire, 
Judah, William Black's last book, and a century of others equally interesting; but at 
last the chatter became a little more personal as he cunningly endeavoured to elicit some- 
thing about the fair one herself. 

“Despard,” she said confusedly, ‘‘ Maude Armorel Despard.” ‘What a sweetly 
pretty name!” Mandy remarked. “I know a fellow called Despard. He was Colonel in 
the 197th. A queer fish, living apart from his family. At least that’s what I was 
told. Chenevix—Chenny we called him, he was so chummy. Any relation of yours?” 
he added interrogatively. ‘My uncle,” the lady replied hesitatingly, ‘‘ but it’s a painful 
subject. We haven't seen him or any of his family for years. ‘There was the usual 
quarrel about some property and money and we ceased to meet.” 

By the time the conversation had reached that stage the crowd was dispersing, and, like 
the rest, Mandy and his acquaintance rose to go. When they reached the entrance-gate 
the girl held out a little gloved hand which Mandy grasped frantically for a moment, and 
then, turning eastward, she said, with an arch glance, “ Au revoir.’ The pronunciation 
was not exactly that of a Parisienne, but Blunden thcught that there was a touch of 
Paradise in the accent, and the two words haunted him throughout the day and through- 
out the night until they met again. Which happened in this wise—being quite accidental 
as before—Mandy having gone down the pier for a blow, and the lady having gene down 
the pier for a little music with her friend, whom Blunden at once hated intensely, though 
she was a really beautiful girl, tastefully clad in the latest fashion, and with chatter and 
laughter enough fortwo. So day by day matters progressed, Blunden becoming more 
and more hopelessly enamoured and the girl growing less coy. At the end of a fortnight, 
however, there came the startling intimation that the young lady was leaving for 
Devonshire; her aunt wouldn’t remain any longer at the Métropole, and had taken a 
violent dislike to Brighton. 

Mandy was in despair, and he at once metaphorically threw himself at Miss Despard’s 
head. Would she accept him? He was not a bad sort if he was managed properly, and 
he had money enough for two. He urged as if he were pleading for his life. “ Why, 
what a ridiculous party youare!” the girl said with a laugh. “ You have only met me 
four or five times and you want me to marry you. Why, I don’t know you, and you don’t 
know me.” ‘ Yes, I do,” Mandy urged. “ You're Maude Despard, and no other woman 
shall ever be my wife.” Don't say that,”’ the girl replied in a kindly tone, “you might 
be sorry. For anything you know I’m married already.” Blunden turned pale at the 
very thought, but the suggestion acted like a wet blanket and temporarily put a stop to 
his heroics. There was one more meeting, however, and at that Mandy produced a 
little box. ‘I want you to engage yourself to me,” he said plaintively, “and you won't. 
I want you to promise not to marry anyone but me, and you won't. I want you to swear 
that you will meet me again, and you won't.” “We are sure to meet,” said the 
girl, “Where?” asked Mandy. “Oh, in society; I meet nearly es there,” 
was the response. It was cold comfort, but it was all that the young lady had to dis- 
pense, and Blunden was forced to be content with it. “I will only ask one more favour,” 
he said with an appealing look. “I feel certain we are fated to meet again. In the 
meantime will you wear this, not as a gage d'amour, but simply to remind you of one 
who owes to you the happiest days of his life?” ‘ Well,” the girl replied, “ it would be 
cruel, wouldn’t it, to refuse you that, so once more au revoir,” and the daintily gloved little 
hand closed upon the box. ‘I shall be wearing that when we meet — 

Brighton was a dreary desert without her, and Blunden divided his time equally 
between bed and the smoke room at the Oriental until he could bear it no longer, and 
then he migrated to Piccadilly and the old-fashioned comfort of Boodle’s. Night after 
night he went to receptions and small and earlies, to crushes and to balls, but he failed 
to find Maude Armorel Despard. He dare not ask Chenny Despard about her, for the 
Honourable Chenevix had an unpleasant way of dealing with people who were too in- 
quisitive, but he made inquiries in other directions without any satisfactory result, and 
the anxiety was beginning to tell upon him, when one night as he turned languidly into 
Coventry Street. he ran against Bertie Brandon, a gilded youth who had been everywhere 
and who knew everybody. ‘‘ Why, Mandy, old man,” he cried, “this is good for sore 
eyes! I thought you were coffined, You're blue mouldy. What's up? Been plunging 
and Cursitor Street after you? or has Amy Bagenal been too much for you?” “ Amy 
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Bagenal ?” said Blunden inquiringly. ‘ Yes,” replied Bertie, “whom not to know argues 
yourself unknown. The comedienne at the Empire. I’m off there now. Everybody’s in 
love with her. Come on, it will do you good.” Mandy demurred, but his friend would 
take no refusal, and in a few moments the pair were seated in comfortable lounges and 
chattering through the various turns, until up went the board for No.17. “Amy,” said 
Bertie solemnly, 
j The orchestra struck up a lively measure, and a young lady attired in the daintiest 
7 of eccentric costumes tripped on to the stage as the gallery broke into a frantic roar. 
‘ “‘That’s Amy Bagenal,” whispered Bertie in profound admiration ; “ topping, isn’t she?” 
There was a wave of the little hand for silence and the comedienne began a catching 
song. “That's Amy,” whispered Bertie again to his silent companion, but Blunden 
heard him not. He was staring fixedly at the girl, who, looking archly towards the gods, 
evidently suggested that she would not object to a little assistance in the chorus, for as 
she moved her charming mouth as if uttering the words the gallery roared out, ‘Oh, I 
mashed him; yes, I mashed him.” And as the noise died down there was the faintest 
i : glimpse of delicate pink hose, a floating cloud of muslin, an arch smile, and a gleam of 
light from a diamond bracelet which Mandy thought he had seen before. “ Why, Blunden, 
old boy, what’s the matter?” said Bertie. ‘Are you ill? You're quite white about the 
gills, old chappie. Have a B. and S.?” “IIL?” said Mandy moodily. “ No, I’m not ill. 
But she reminds me of one I loved and lost, that’s all. Take me out and pump on me.” 


a 


“A Hlodel Romeo.” 








ED MERTON was the only son of an old country solicitor. Richard Merton 
had given his son a good sound education, with the intention of taking him 
asa partner in the business of Merton & Backhouse, and it was a shock 
to the old gentleman when he discovered one morning that his son had 
packed up a few belongings, and with very little money had decamped 
with a travelling company that had been performing in N Mr. 
Merton never tried to any great extent to discover his son’s whereabouts, 
for Ned’s ingratitude, as the old man called it, seemed to have taken all 
the savour out of his hitherto genial nature. He parted with his share of 
the business to his partner's son, and went to live in a small house ten miles from town, 
with nobody near him (Ned’s mother had died at his birth) but an aged housekeeper. 
Eighteen months later, through an advertisement in a theatrical paper, Ned was startled 
to hear of the severe illness of his father, and in a moment the cruelty of his conduct 
came back to him—for he dearly loved the old man, and meant, as he told himself twenty 
times a day, to make the dear old governor prond of him by obtaining a big name in the 
profession. That evening saw him at the bedside of his dying father, and only just in 
time, for the poor old gentleman was very near the end. ‘ Why didn’t you write to me, 
Ned?” was all the old man said—no further reproach, no upbraiding, no mention of what 
he had felt at his boy’s absence. 

After Ned had followed the remains of his dear father to their last resting-place, he 
returned to the company he had left three weeks previously. His father had left him a 
few thousand pounds, and with this he soon afterwards took out a company of his own 
with Shakspearean plays, and prospered for a while (for Ned was now considered a very 
good actor)—and then the crash came. A bank in the north of England had suddenly 
stopped payment. Hundreds of people had been ruined by the failure, and with them 
poor Ned Merton. Ned, usually so philosophically inclined, was greatly shaken by this 
blow, not so much for the money’s sake, but because in this disaster he saw the downfall 
of all his hopes—for Ned had fallen in love. The bright particular **she” who had 
enslaved him was the daughter of a poor curate who officiated in R The curate’s 
wife was a thrifty Scotch woman, who eked out her husband’s miserable stipend by 
letting a bed and sitting room. These rooms Ned had taken when he visited R——- 
with his company, as he foundin the Rev. James Haynes the father of an old college 
chum, who was now married and practising as a surgeon in the west of England. In the 
curate’s daughter, Ethel, Ned had met his affinity. He loved her with all the fervency 
of his strong, ardent, poetical nature. Ethel entirely reciprocated Ned's feeling. She 
was a gentle girl of nineteen—sweet, lovely, and winsome. 

Ned saw at a glance what a difference this bank failure would make to him. He 
could not in honour expect Ethel to keep her plighted word under the circumstances. 
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No, he would give her her freedom. He did s0, and by return post got an answer from 
the dear girl to say that she insisted on remaining his—her plighted word was irrevocable 
unless his own feelings should ever undergo a change. This was part of Ned’s answer: 
“‘ My darling,—Your dear letter has inspired me with fresh hope and renewed vigour. 
You, I feel certain, are the guiding angel whose task it is to lead me on to success. I 
mean to work hard and well, and from you in six months’ time I shall claim my reward.” 


* » 7 + * 


Seven years have passed—seven long weary years fraught with joy and grief. James 
Haynes had been dead five years ; he had given his life up in his Master's service. His 
wife, who was so devotedly attached to him, survived him but three months, 

. * - * * 


In the front room of a small house in a poor street in Lambeth a poor sickly 
woman was lying in bed propped up with pillows, while a tall, dark, pale-faced man was 
leaning over her and with a ghostly smile was relating his morning’s experiences : “‘ The 
same story, darling—the same old familiar story: ‘Nothing to-day, but give us a look in 
to-morrow.’ I do believe the agents have got so used to saying this that it comes 
mechanically.” The speaker was Ned Merton, the delicate sickly woman his wife 
Ethel. Ned’s wife had nearly lost her life bringing a little puny daughter into the 
world. The baby died very soon after its birth, leaving the mother a confirmed invalid. 
Ned had done very well with his company and had put by a snug little sum, but 
suddenly a spell of bad business came, and so Ned at last decided to disband the company 
before all his savings were gone. He tried then to get an engagement, but found to his 
dismay that the market was glutted with actors out of employment. For weeks and 
weeks and in all kinds of weather he did the same weary tramp to the agents’ and with 
the same result, till one day he returned to his Lambeth lodgings completely done up. 
Next morning he was unable to leave his bed, and a doctor being sent for pronounced 
his case rheumatic fever. For nearly four months Ned was laid by, his savings 
gradually going. At the end of that time he rose from his bed, the shadow of his former 
hearty self, and with a bad affection of the heart. Again the weary plod to the agents’ 
and again the same story : “ Nothing to-day—look in to-morrow.” If it was difficult for 
Ned to obtain an engagement when he was strong and hearty, it was now doubly so, and 
on the very morning that we again make his acquaintance he had broken into his last 
sovereign. But the best face must be put upon the matter, and so we find him with a 
heavy heart (never acting better in his life) speaking to his wife in a light and airy tone 
and thinking how he could frame an excuse for not paying the rent the following Monday. 
“God help me for my poor wife's sake!” he silently prayed, and at this moment the loud 
peremptory rat-tat of the postman was heard at the street door. “A letter for you, Mr. 
Merton,” said the landlady, handing it in. Ned received it wonderingly. ‘ Who can it 
be from? I don’t know the writing.” He opens it and reads: 


“Garrick Turatre, Liverroot.—If you will accept the post of assistant stage-manager, 
and to play responsible part—doing the copying when required—I can offer you a salary 
of £3 per week for six months certain, and fares paid.— Yours, C. Buenkinson.” 

“ Well, by Jove! things are looking up,” said Ned gaily—“ but it’s acome down—isn't 
it ?—an offer for assistant stage manager. But wouldn't I jump at it if it was for London!” 
“ And why can't you accept it now, dear?” said his wife. ‘Think, Ned, what you would 
do if you did not have any other engagement offered you.” ‘ Well, it’s impossible to 
leave you, dear,” replied Ned. “And why, Ned?” said his wife; “ you can’t do me any 
good staying here with me; and I can see this idle life and worry are wearing your heart 
out. I should be well cared for in your absence—you know that—and I feel myself 
getting better, even now; and directly the warm weather comes perhaps I might be able 
to join you.” “ Ah, yes, and I could send you over to New Brighton, couldn’t I?” said 
Ned; “and you would have the fresh sea-air—and that’s what you want, darling, I 
know, to bring the roses back to those white cheeks. But what am I talking about ? 
Leave you here! No, old darling, no—that’s out of the question.” “It is not, love,” said 
Ethel. ‘It must not be—let me plead with you for the best. Take this engagement, it 
would be wrong to refuse it; you can write to me often, and then it won't be like being 
apart. Take it, darling; do,dear. Ah! here is Mr. Smithson,” as a gentle tap came at 
the door. “Come in, sir, and help me with your persuasive powers, for this refractory 
husband of mine is too much for me.” 

The Reverend P. Smithson was the vicar of the parish, and an old friend and school- 
mate of Ethel’s father; and he had been more than a friend to Ned and his wife since 
they had resided in Lambeth. On hearing of Ned’s offer, he joined Ethel’s cause, and, in 
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the end, Ned gave in, and with a heavy and wildly beating heart gave his promise to 
accept the Liverpool offer. 
We will pass over Ned's parting with his wife. Ned arrived safely at Liverpool, and 
found the engagement a comfortable one, and managed to endear himself to everybody 
| connected with the theatre. It was now April, and Ned hoped to be able to have his 
wife down with him by the middle of May. He had received most reassuring letters 
from her, and she was, she said, getting on splendidly. Then a spell of hard work came 
on, for in May a great London lady star was to appear in Romeo and Juliet for the first 
time, as a kind of trial before producing the play in London, Long rehearsals were now 
the order of the day, and very often the night; and Ned had his hands pretty full. The 
lady star took to the tall, stooping, studious looking assistant stage-manager at once, and 
haughty and intolerant as she very often was to others, to him she was always gentle and 
kind, The last rehearsal of Romeo and Juliet had been got through, and the night of 
performance had arrived. 

Six o'clock struck. Ned had just finished his final arrangements. He could hear the 
voices of the surging crowd outside, and it was very evident that there was going to be 
a packed house. Ned looked tired and jaded, and, truth to tell, he had not felt very 
bright for some days, in consequence of having been upset by bad news concerning poor 
Ethel. He had just fixed the gas plot inthe prompt entrance when Mr. Blenkinson, the 
manager, rushed up to him with a wild and haggard look and fell breathlessly into the 
prompt chair. “Good heavens! what has happened, sir?” said Ned. “ Happened, 
Merton—happened—read that.” It was a note that had just been brought to the manager 
from Mr. Santon’s rooms, announcing that he was ill and could not appear. “ Well, this 
is bad news, sir.” “ Bad news, Merton; it means ruin! Here are half a dozen managers 
in front, a packed house, and no play—for it is impossible to get a substitute at this hour.’ 
“ Will you listen to me fora moment, sir,” said Ned, drawing himself to his full height, 
and, with his eyes full of fire: “ Let me play the part. Listen, sir: I have played it 
hundreds of times with my own company, and I have got all the business at my fingers’ 
ends, It would be the making of me, and it would save you from disappointing the 
public.” “ But, Merton,” said the manager, “you play ‘the Apothecary,’ and you look 
the part—no offence, old boy. But * Romeo,’ you see——” ‘I can look that too, sir— 
try me. I will succeed. I give you my solemn word I will succeed.” “I believe you 
will, Merton,” said the manager; “at any rate I know you'll try—so, damn it, boy, go 
in and win! Play the part, and God bless you!” 

Ned rushed away full of excitement, and with his heart almost bursting. The short 
farce was finished, and Mr. Blenkinson went on and explained his position, and asked 
the indulgence of the audience for Mr. Merton, who would play the part of ‘ Romeo.” 
There was a slight murmur, but nothing further. The play commenced. The audience 
are waiting on the tiptoe of expectation for “‘ Romeo.” ‘Who was this actor,” was the 
general query, “who could take up a part like‘ Romeo’ at a moment’s notice—and what 
would he make of it?” Another moment and he is on the stage. Ned Merton was 
Ned Merton no longer; he was “‘ Romeo.” “ Romeo” from the crown of his head to the 
soles of his shoes. The London managers were electrified as the play proceeded, especially 
Mr. Robert Carlton, the gentleman who was to run the theatre where the star was to 
os “ What a revelation!” was heard on every side. “A model ‘ Romeo’—an ideal 
| over!” The performance was a great success. The “Juliet” confessed that she had 
never been supported by a better actor. At the conclusion of the play Mr. Robert 

Carlton handed Ned a three years’ engagement for London, to play lead. “ Would he 
accept it?” Ned’s heart was too full tosay much. He just managed to get out *I am 
engaged here for six months.” “Oh, are you, indeed?” said Blenkinson, the kindly 
Liverpool manager, with a loud and merry laugh. ‘“ You are mistaken; you are not 
engaged any longer with me. J discharge you now, without notice, for not being able tc 
play ‘the Apcthecary ’ to-night.” 

At this moment a smart tap came at the door. “A telegram for you, Mr. Merton— 
left it in your dressing-room.” “ Ah! more offers,” said Carlton ; “ but don’t you throw 
me over now.” ‘No, sir, I’m yours for good or ill—but I'll be off to my room and I'll 
be back in a quarter of an hour at the most.” “Ah, do!” said Blenkinson, “ for we've 
got a little spread on and you must join us.” 

“ Half an hour passed with jokes and merry talk—when, suddenly, Blenkinson looked 
at his watch. “Quarter to twelve, by Jove! Where the deuce has Merton got to? 
Supper's ordered for twelve sharp. Come, Carlton, we'll go and wake himup.” They 
both went upstairs to Ned’s room and tapped at the door. No answer. They turned the 
handle and went in. Ned was sitting still in his “Romeo” {dress in a chair at the 
further end of the room. “Asleep, by Jingo!” said Blenkinson. ‘ Well, poor fellow, 
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he’s had a hard day, and he’s fairly worn out,” said Carlton, picking up the London 
engagement that was lying on the floor. “ Here, wake up, old boy!” shaking Ned gently. 
A telegram that he had been clutching in his right hand fell from his loosened fingers. 
Blenkinson stooped, picked up the paper and read : 

“To Nep Merton, Garrick Theatre, Liverpool.—Your wife diel at eight o’clock this 
evening—the end was quite unexpected. Her last words were of you.—Rev. P. Smrruson, 
Vicar of St. Jude’s, Lambeth.” 

“Good God! the poor fellow has fainted; lift up his head and open the windows,” 
said Blenkinson, Carlton lifted Ned’s head tenderly—it fell forward again on his 
breast. 

Poor Ned Merton was dead. His great joy and his great sorrow had killed him. 

Epwin Barwick. 
eo 


~ 


The Fate of being Criginal. 








HE ease of Tilbury Perkins is of a nature so melancholy and heartrending 
that it offers an awful warning to those who contemplate embarking on 
that most uncertain of careers—the accepted humorist. He first started on 
his downward career by contributing short stories to the Christmas 
numbers of obscure provincial journals. He had rung the changes over 
x and over again on all the old stock subjects. The story of the old gentle- 
man who one Christmas Eve discovers in his desk a letter, which in his 
younger days he had written to his lady love, containing an offer of 

— marriage, and which he had forgotten to post, and he, of course, having 
received no answer, never spoke to her again, and she in dudgeon married his greatest 
enemy,— had served him faithfully for three consecutive years. The old tale of the clown 
(earning a salary of £12 a week), whose wife and child are dying of starvation ina 
garret, and who, with a breaking heart, is making the audience shriek with laughter, 
everybody agreeing that “he never acted better than on this purticular night,” bad 
brought him in a cheque for two guineas. 

But “ ghost” stories were his great forte. The ghost who walks the picture gallery, 
the wraith that hovers round the moated grange, the masked figure at the ball, the 
mysterious hand at the wedding feast, the murder of the old miser in the deserted mill 
on the borders of the marsh—each one, of course, taking place as the last stroke of mid- 
night on Christmas Eve dies away—had been the means of increasing his limited income 
to a very great extent. 

Later on, he contributed humorous sketches to the illustrated papers. Here, again, 
the old-timers were called into recognition. Every year, the Derby, Henley Regatta, the 
seaside, the opening of Parliament, the shooting season, and Christmas parties, had all 
served him with subjects for his pencil, as each came round in rapid succession. The 
** good old” crusted wheeze of the pleasure party setting out all blithe and gay, and 
returning ina pitiable plight, after having met with numberless mishaps, had no more 
ardent admirer than he; he clung to it in all seasons with a tenacity worthy of a better 
cause, But shortly these began to pall, and in time they became hateful to him. 

One day, walking along one of the streets near the city, his eyes happened to light on 
a signboard above one of the shops on the opposite side of the street. The inscription 
that had attracted his attention ran as follows :— 


A. WAGG & CO., 
DEALERS IN ALL KINDS OF 
WIT AND HUMOUR. 


A LARGE SUPPLY OF FUN (ANCIENT AND MODERN) ALWAYS 
ON HAND. 


JOKES MADE ON ANY SUBJECT AT THE SHORTEST NOTICE. 
The Trade Supplied. 


“The very place for me,” he murmured, and, without more ado, he crossed the road 
and entered the shop. ‘“ Can I see Mr. Wagg?” he asked of a young man behind the 
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eI counter, who looked like an undertaker. “You can if you use your eyes,” said the 
young man in a voice that reminded Tilbury of the Burial Service. “1 wish to speak to 
him,” said Tilbury. “Well, sir,” returned the dismal one, “he’s engaged at present, 
he’s, he’s—er—busy.” “ Well,” said Tilbury, “ Z’ve come on business, I haven’t come 
to inquire after his health, Please tell him I wish to see him.” 

With a sigh that sounded like the wail of a lost spirit, the melancholy one departed 
on his errand. In a few minutes our hero stood face to face with a person whose 
oppressively polite demeanour and almost annoying suavity gave him the appearance of 
a rejuvenated Pecksniff or Chadband. Tilbury Perkins started. He was about to 
address no less a personage than the celebrated Augustus Wagg, whose latest work, 
“ The Difference between Chestnuts and Obscure Sources Explained,” had set the whole 
universe in a ferment. ‘Could you let me have some jokes?” asked Tilbury, blushing 
furiously. ‘Certainly, sir.” How will you have them? The joke direct? The pun 
evasive? The reply sardonic? The jest insulting? or the complimentary quip?” 
“Er—Well, I think I'd prefer them mixed.” “Certainly,” and going to a speaking 
tube, he called out: “John! One mixed, on order.” Returning, he proceeded to dilate 
upon the merits of his stock to our hero. ‘ Now, here’s a joke I can strongly recom- 
mend. The copyright was held by a Mr. Noah, of the Ark Theatre, but it having 
expired some time ago, we are able to offer it at a very low figure. It is the celebrated 
‘When is a door not a door?’ For doing away with duns and objectionable friends, it 
has no equal in the trade. Then there is the joke about the proud horse on the 
hunting-field taking offence—see ?—/aking a fence. Here we have a choice assortment 
of jokes on the British bayonet, also the ‘made in Germany’ wheeze, but these are 
a confined to comic operas and burlesques. We have also one or two specimens 
eft of the ‘Stanley and the new Tennant’ species, but these are rather out of date now. 


—— SEE 
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i We have likewise the ‘Jones married? Poor, fellow!’ style of wit, much used by a 
| very popular author in his comic operas. These you would have to order in advance, as 
| the demand greatly exceeds the supply. Our story of Edmund Yates thinking of the 


next ‘ World,’ is a striking example of how some of our goods will stand the test of 
~~ It is slightly higher in price than the others, but it’s infinitely superior in merit. 
hese, here, in this box of remnants, are a certain comic paper's jokes, but I should 
strongly advise you not to take any of them; I don’t deny that we sell a large number of 
\ them to children’s hospitals and lunatic asylums, but should we include them in 
our catalogue of ‘ jokes for sane people’ we should certainly lose our reputation as the 
{eading house in the profession.” 
After looking through a large and choice assortment of every variety of quip, crank, 
riddle, rhyme, and pun, Tilbury Perkins inquired of Mr. Wagg how he retailed his wares, 
“ Well, sir, you please yourself. You can take them by the dozen, half hundred, or gross.- 
I should strongly recommend the latter, as you have them always by you. You can have 
them on the ten-years hire system or for cash. If, in the latter case, they fail to give 
full satisfaction, your money will be returned; all we ask is a fair trial. A grain of salt 
goes with each joke, to enable the hearers to swallow it better. I may mention that the 
| one-gross packets contain a picked variety of the ‘jest insulting’ and the ‘ reply sardonic,’ 
and are covered with our new patent sugar-coating. Our ‘Gilded Philosophie Pill’ 
(‘W. S. Gilbert’ brand) are a specialty in themselves, and can only be had from Members 
of Parliament during the session.” 
“Is business brisk just now?” asked Tilbury. ‘ Well, I can’t complain,” answered 
Mr. Wagg, in a tone of voice that led one to believe that he regretted the fact ; but did you 
«ver know the man who would own that busiress was thriving, even when he was doing a 
roaring trade? ‘No, I can’t complain; nearly all the theatrical profession come to me 
with orders—don’t start, I don’t mean free passes— whenever a new piece is about to be 
produced ; in fact, I fitted all the London burlesques of the season with our latest im- 
provements in jokes. Should you ever require anything further in our line, remember 
that our telegraphic address is ‘ Chestnuts,’ and see that every joke is stamped with the 
' motto of Tennyson’s brook. Good morning.” 
On leaving the shop our hero looked at the business card which Mr. Wagg had placed 
in his hand, and on it he saw that the manufactory of the great joke provider was 
situated in Wardour Street! 


* * * * * * * * * * 


Years passed. Wherever Tilbury Perkins went, he was received with open arms, 
He had been the lion of several London seasons, and his mane was still uncut and his 
claws undrawn, Any reckless or third-rate jester would have exposed the worthlessness 
of Mr. Wagg’s shoddy jokes and diluted witticisms, but Tilbury Perkins used them with 
a care and discrimination that might have been turned to better advantage. He was 
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an accepted wit. People hung on the very edge ofa burst of laughter whenever he opened 
his mouth to speak; in the words of poor Jack Point, “he had but to say ‘ Pass the 
mustard,’ and the whole table was convulsed.” 

One morning he read in the Times the notice of Mr. Wagg’s death, and the subsequent 
breaking-up of the firm, but this had no terrors for him; he had a large stock of crusted 
jokes by him now, enough to last him the remainder of his life. But this peaceful state 
of things could not go on for ever. In a fatal moment the thought struck him: “ Am I 
not doing wrong in passing these jokes offas my own? Am I not earning my living by 
fraud and existing on the fruit of other men’s brains? Yes! Yes! I’ve been guilty of 
an ordinary and every-day crime, but none the less grievous for all that. I must reform 

I will be original !” 

From that day henceforth and for ever, he renounced all “ chestnuts” and gave to 
the world some of the finest and wittiest sayings that ever man gavetongueto. Beautiful 
metaphors, delicious bits of satire, sparkling repartee without one atom of offence, for a 
joke ceases to be a joke when it wounds. But no sooner did he give these original produc- 
tions to the world, than his friends dropped from him, one by one, till he had not one left. 
Doors that were once flung wide open to him were now hurriedly bolted and barred at his 
approach ; hands that had clasped his in friendly greeting, were now thrust rigorously 
into the pockets of their owners. His former acquaintances passed him in the streets 
with looks askance, the finger of scorn was pointed at him, and even the very urchins of 
the gutters shouted after him, “‘ Yah! there goes the man who became original!” No 
longer the pet of London society ; no longer courted and caressed by dukes and princes! 
no longer the leading figure in the drawing-rooms and salons of the high and mighty, 
but an outcast and a wanderer on the face of the earth. Poor Lion! your mane is 
clipped now, and your claws are drawn: no longer a king, but a laughing-stock of those 
who were once your subjects, 

* * * * * * - * * . 

It was Christmas Eve. The snow was falling thickly, silently and slowly. Ina 
garret in one of the lower quarters of London, and in direst poverty, Tilbury Perkins lay 
dying. “It has been my ruin,” he articulated faintly, ‘‘ but I was honest to the last.” 
A neighbouring clock proclaimed the midnight hour—his own old favourite hour—and, 
as the last stroke died away on the frost-laden air, the ghosts of all the old jokes whose 
memory he had abused, appeared in a semicircle round his rude couch, ‘ Because,” said 
they, “to the last you have obeyed the promptings of your conscience, we forgive you. 
Come.” And his spirit went to its just reward.—Franx B, Muxuen. 


——+ 


9n Love with a Hap. 





ACK STOREY was always a spoony sort of chap. If he ever happenec to 
* meet an attractive girl, he fell in love with her at first sight. At least, he 
called it love, though sensible people would liken it to the fickle flitting from 
flower to flower of the butterfly. What wonder is it that his fickleness got 
him into more than one scrape, and made him the hero of many undesirable 
adventures? It is of one such that I am writing. I had not seen him for 
: I some time, nearly two years in fact. He had left his native place and 

te>he; = settled somewhere in the West of England. He was never an intimate 

PK. friend of mine, consequently I knew little of his whereabouts; but I was 
very pleased to run against him oue morning as I was walking down the High Street in 
Porthampton, where I was engaged at the Theatre Royal for the run of the pantomime. 
I had only arrived in the town on the previous day, and was feeling rather lonely, and— 
candidly be it said—home-sick. I was extremely glad to see the face of anyone I knew, 
and even Jack Storey’s was a welcome one. 

“ By Jove! what a pretty girl!” was almost his first remark, after we had passed 
the usual compliments. The reference was to a young lady who passed us. It was 
evidently intended for her ears as well as mine, and I could see that it had reached its 
mark, by the pleased expression upon the girl's blushing face. I was just off to 
rehearsal, and was obliged to leave Jack with the promise that I would meet him again. 

Our pantomime was 4 great success—actors always say that, you know; but none 
the less there was real truth this time in the expression. The great hit of the piece had 
been made from the very first performance by a troupe of Japanese jugglers—two men 
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and a lady—who were simply inimitable. Their feats were really marvellous, and they 
had created a great impression both before and behind the enrtain. We, behind, knew 
no more about them than the audience did, As they were “ specialty artistes,” there had 
been no need for them to rehearse; consequently we were not thrown very much in their 
way. Besides, they were very exclusive, like most Japanese people, and never mixed 
much with the company ; altogether there was an air of mystery about them that was of 
the greatest value to the drawing attractions of the pantomime. 

Jack Storey was most enthusiastic over the whole performance. Of course I was, in. 
his estimation, far and away the best in the show—the others were nowhere. One always 
expects such adulation from acquaintances of Jack Storey’s stamp, although one knows 
very well at the same time that such fulsome praise is wholly insincere. The Japanese 
troupe had taken Jack’s fancy so much that he could talk of nothing else. ‘They were 
superb! They were magnificent! They were worth seeing over and over again. And 
the lady !—she was divine!” quite different to our English girls. Such a figure, such a 
grace, such a carriage—and so on. Night after night did Jack Storey put in an 
appearance at the theatre, just in time for the Japanese show, which was all he evidently 
eared about, for he would leave immediately after. I thought he might have stopped 
now and then to hear my big song, but that was selfish on my part. The Japanese were 
all he cared for. He was in love with the female Jap! 

One day I met him looking awfully woe-begone and miserable. ‘“ What on earth is 
the matter?” I exclaimed. “I'm trying to learn Japanese,” he answered. “ But I 
shall never be able to master it, it’s awful stuff. I can just say, ‘ 7i-sang-a-ling-ling, 
and that’s all.” “ Learning Japanese!” I exclaimed. ‘‘ Whatever for?” ‘“ What for?” 
he asked with a look of intense surprise. ‘What for? Why, I'm madly in love with 
your Japanese girl, and I mean to tell her so, in her own language too. Oh, you may 
laugh,” as I burst into a hearty fit of laughter; “ you may laugh, but I am dead gone this 
time, and I mean to speak to that girlif I die for it. I say, old man, can’t you give me 
an introduction?” Iwas obliged to explain that I did not know the lady, that I had 
never spoken to her, and that I did not know a word of Japanese. But I helped to sulve 
the difficulty. I suggested that Jack should write to his charmer, and I promised to be 
the bearer of the billet douz. He jumped at the idea, The letter was written, and | 
took it with meto the theatre in the evening. It was simply addressed to “The fair 
Japanese lady.” I told the boys about the affair,and they roared with laughter, for we 
all knew the secret of the Japs by now. Presently the fair Japanese “lady” entered 
our room with the open letter in “her” hand, “She” was dressed in the usual 
masculine attire, with the usual fur-lined coat of the usual masculine actor. Does the 
reader guess the sequel? The Japanese troupe were all men, and as English as I am, 
but they were none the less clever for all that; in fact, the “make-up” was quite as 
wonderful as the other part of their show. 

Poor Jack Storey! When he heard the truth, I thought that he would have fainted. 
When he was introduced to the “ lady,” and when “she” asked him what he would have 
to drink, a roar of laughter rent the air, in which everybody joined. He was loud in his 
congratulations, and entered heartily into the spirit of the joke. Before parting, he 
managed to whisper in the young “lady's” ear: “I say, old chap, I wish you’dlet me 
have that letter back !”—Lovts B. Tispa.e. 


CaLm AND CoLLectep.—A paid bill. 


“ AnD what do you think of Wagner ?” asked a musical enthusiast, addressing a Philistine. 
*T think as a classifier and adapter of noises he was the greatest man that ever lived.” “But 
his music ? ” asked the enthusiast. “I never heard any of bis music,” said the other, “ Did 
he essay music ? ” 

WHEN Miss Rose Coghlan, the actress, was playing in New Orleans, the effect of her sword 
duel in a play called “Jocelyn” produced a remarkable result. One morning, while riding 
out of the city, her horse took fright at some gipsy children playing on the roadside, and bolted. 
She was carried along a quarter of a mile, when a man rushed in front of the animal and suc- 
ceeded in bringing it to a standstill. The man was a gipsy, and a fine picture of athletic man- 
hood. He refused any remuneration for his services. The next day the actress drove to his camp- 
and showed her gratitude by presents and clothes to the little ones. The gipsy was asked to 
come and see the performance. He confessed his curiosity to see the play and the “ star,” having 
never witnessed anything of the kind before. On leaving the theatre the next night, Miss 
Coghlan was accosted by the man, who said: “Lady, I was in the theatre. I saw the play, 
and was bewildered at what I saw. If you had not killed that man, I should have come and 
killed him myself.” Mr. Mackaye, who was Miss Coghlan’s opponent in the duel, hearing 
the man’s voice, approached, but suddenly remembered that he had left a package in his 
dressing-room, and retreated in haste. 
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Ghosts (not Hbsen’s), 


HOSTS! Yes, I can tell you a little story about ghosts, It happened last 
Christmas, whilst I was fulfilling an engagement at the Theatre Royal, 
Bristol. We had been playing to crowded houses during the week, and 
it was with a feeling of thoroughly enjoying myself that I set out on the 
Christmas-eve to spend the festive season with a very old friend of mine 
living at an ancient manor-house a few miles distant from the city. 
Seated in the comfortable old library, over the customary cup of cider, 
our conversation turned upon ghosts: and when about the witching hour 
of midnight my cheery host conducted me to my bed-chamber, situated 

at the end of a long rambling corridor, I must confess my mind was somewhat im- 

pregnated with the weird and uncanny subject. It might have been an hour later, or 

it might have been less, that I was awakened from a pleasant slumber by hearing 
something moving in the room. “Burglars!” I inwardly ejaculated, quietly feeling under 
my pillow for a little weapon I always carried about with me. Evidently my movement 
disturbed the intruder, for there was a scuffling towards the door, and then for a moment 
all was as silent as the grave. But what a scuffling it was! The hair on my head, as 

I listened, bristled up like the quills on a poreupine’s back; it was the unmistakable 

celank, clank of chains being drawn over the carpet. Ghosts! ghosts! flashed through 

my mind, and simultaneously I thought of the weird legend of the foul murder that had 
happened in the old manor-house in years gone by, which my friend had narrated to me 

down in the snug old library. I was in the act of rising and chiding myself for m 

cowardice, when the door creaked horribly on its rusty hinges. ‘ Who's there?” I cried, 

steadying my voice as much as possible. ‘ Who! who! who!” reiterated a sepulchral 
voice near the door, followed by the terrible jingling of those horrible chains along the 
corridor already alluded to, I flatter myself I am as courageous as most men, but that 
unnatural ghostly voice, and those clanking chains, were too much for my overtaxed 
nerves. You may smile at my unmanly timidity when I relate that my teeth actually 
chattered, and I shivered with fright as [ sat bolt upright in the bed. How I summoned 
up sufficient courage to light the candle standing on the dressing-table is more than I 
ean tell you. I only know a few moments later I found myself standing in the centre 
of the apartment, looking like the ghost of my former self. Candle in one hand, 
revolver in the other, I approached the balf-closed door ; and, as I threw it wide open, 
those maddening clanking chains again smote on my ear, unmistakably approaching in 
my direction. “ Now or never,” I muttered, screwing up my fast evaporating courage 
to its highest pitch, and out I boldly stepped into the cold, dark and dreary corridor ; 
and Well! what do you think met my startled gaze? Why, a fine black retriever 
dog, with a long heavy chain attached to its collar, the broken staple at the end telling 
its own tale; and, perched in the casement, blinking in the dim candle-light with his big 
staring eyes, I perceived the owner of that sepulchral voice—an owl!—A.trrep A. Witmor. 








DvuRinG a recent performance at one of the Paris theatres, a man and his wife had to 
quarrel on the stage—the woman in a rage of jealousy, the man trying to persuade her that 
she was too suspicious and too passionate ; both were acting with great spirit, when the wife 
moved her arm too near the candle, and her muslin dress was in flames in an instant. Both 
actors kept their heads, however; the husband extinguished the fire, and proceeding with 
his part, interpolated: “ You see, my dear, I was right; you are ready to flare up for the 
least thing!” 


Wuen Rubinstein went to Vienna in 1846, full of talent and hope, he took a dozen letters 
of introduction to prominent people in that city from the Russian Ambassador and his wife in 
Berlin. Vienna was the residence of Liszt, and one of the great musical centres of Europe, 
and young Rubinstein anticipated making many warm friends. He made hia calls and left 
his letters at the houses of the people to whom they were addressed, and then waited for replies 
and invitations, but none came. After five or six letters had met this response of absolute 
silence, he was utterly at a loss to understand the meaning of such treatment. “,I will see, "he 
said, at last, “ what is said about me in these letters.” Accordingly he opened one, and this 
is what he read: “ My dear Countess,—To the position which we [the Ambassador and his 
wife] occupy is attached the tedious duty of patronising and recommending our various com- 
patriots in order to satisfy their oftentimes clamorous requests. We, therefore, recommend to 
you the berrer of this, one Rubinstein.” The riddle was solved. The enraged pianist flung 
the remaining letters in the fire, and resolved to rely on his own unaided efforts to procure 
friends in the future. 
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Cheatrical, Musical, and Equestrian Obituary, 
FROM DECEMBER, 1890, TO END OF NOVEMBER, 1891. 





A’Becketr, Gilbert, Dramatist, Librettist, and Journalist, aged 54, October 15. 
Assort, Miss Emma, American Opera Singer, aged 40, January 4. 

Acar, Mdme. (Florence Léonide Charvin), Parisian Actress, aged 55, August —. 
AlTKen, James, Agent in Advance, aged 38, May 20. 

Amenrts, Signorina Giovanna, Contralto Singer, January 3. 

Anperson, Thomas, Musician, aged 70, July 15. 

Anprews, Richard Hoffman, Musical Composer and Professor, aged 88, June 8. 
Bairey, Professor James, aged 58, December 28. 

Banks, Mrs. Clara, daughter of the late George Cave, aged 34, January 13. 
Banwe i, Mrs. Louisa, wife of Alfred Banwell, aged 43, August 8. 

Barnum, Phineas T., Showman, aged 89, April 7. 

Barrerr, Lawrence, American Tragedian, aged 52, March 20. 

Barrett, William Alexander, Musical Critic, aged 55, October 19. 

Barry, Mrs, Mary Ann, aged 85, May 27. 

Barruo.omew, Mrs., Composer and Pianist, aged 80, June —. 

Barton, General William B., American Actor, June 13. 

Beate, Mrs. Elizabeth, Actress, aged 70, September 30. 

Beckett, G. F., husband of Miss Ada Webb, Music-hall Artist, April 3. 

Bett, Mrs., widow of James Bell, Equestrian Clown, May —. 

Bett, Louisa, daughter of William M’Farland, H.M. Theatre, Dundee, July 12. 
Bett, William, husband of Miss Webster, Actress, September —. 

Betievaut, Mons. E., Stage Manager, Porte-St.-Martin, Paris, January —. 
Benepek, Louis, Hungarian Actor, aged 32, December —. 

Benson, Tony, Music-hall Artist, April 1. 

Brsson, Mons. Louis, Parisian Dramatist and Critic, May 26. 

Bircu, Mrs. Emma, mother of Mrs. Rass Challis, October 19. 

BircuenoveGn, Miss Agnes (Mrs. Lomax), Actress, wife of Fawcett Lomax, February 16. 
Bisuop, Mrs, George E., June 10. 

Bratr, William, Actor, April 26. 

Brocu, Mdlle. Rosine, Contralto, aged 41, February 1. 

Boreno, Gardiner, April 11. 

Boonsg, William, father of Lizzie Boone, January 20. 

Bovu.tarp, Mons. Marius, Orchestra Leader, Variétés, Paris, October ~-. 

Bower, Miss E. (Mrs. Saphrini), January 3. 

Branscomsg, Mrs., mother of Miss Maude Branscombe, January 18. 

Brennan, Mrs., mother of Misses Maria and Maude Brennan, February 26. 
Brirrtepank, Mrs., Alexandra Theatre, Sheffield, aged 60, February 24. 

Brown, Martin, proprietor Alexandra Music Hall, Wigan, aged 50, April 13. 
Byron, Alfred, son of Henry J. Byron, Dramatist, June —. 

Camepett, Mrs., wife of Herbert Campbell, Comedian, aged 33, May 25. 
Camatos, Lilian Conway, sisterof Mrs. Osmond Tearle, aged 32, June 5. 

Carte, Richard, Composer and Flautist, father of R. D’Oyly Carte, aged 83, Nov. 26, 
Cave, Mrs. Marie Louise, wife of Henry Cave, September 16. 

Cartes, G. F. (George Imbert), Lessee and Manager, T. R., St. Helens, aged 69, May 8. 
Cuartaway, Miss M., Custodian of Shakespeare’s birthplace, aged 77, February —. 
Cuessman, Edward, Comedian, April 28. 

Curoneck, Ludwig, Director of Meiningen Court Theatre, aged 54, July 9. 
Cuatr, Lionel, Actor, March 20. 

Crarke, Miss Fanny M. (Mrs. Charles Beveridge), December 11. 

CurrrorpD, Miss E. (Mrs. Talbot), Actress, May 22. 

Conse, John, Acting Manager, September 9. 

Cock, J. Lamborn, Music Publisher, Treasurer, R.A.M., aged 82, February —. 
Cor.tier, Madame Luiza Leopoldina, aged 70, February 23. 

Conquest, Mrs. Elizabeth Oliver, wife of G. Conquest, T. R., Surrey, aged 50, Dee, 18. 
Conrap, William (Connor), Musical and Acrobatic Clown, September 28. 

Coox, Miss Kattie, daughter of Aynsley Cook, December 8. 

Coox, William Henry, second son of Aynsley Cook, aged 27, July —. 

Corcoran, Leslie, husband of Miss Kate Robertson, November 23, 
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Corpona, Capt. Thomas Bridgman, Lion Tamer, June 29, 

Crawcour, David, aged 43, November 21. 

Creamer, Henry, father of Auguste Creamer, January 4. 

Cross, Mrs., wife of William Cross, Animal Importer, August 25, 

Crovestr, Harry, “ Queen's Jester,” Circus Clown, June 10. 

Curusert, Mrs. Agnes, wife of Alfred Cuthbert, January 7. 

Daron, Mrs., mother of Miss Lizzie D’Alton, Actress, March 10. 

Damen, Henry Alban, husband of Jessie Phillips, October —. 

Danemore, A. (Augustus Yorke), son of Reginald Yorke, July —. 

Daniecs, Mo, Musical Clown, aged 60, December 29. 

Dextpes, Léo, Musical Composer, aged 55, January 16. 

Denison, A. M., Actor, October 27. 

Dz Osta, Mrs., wife of John De Osta, Gymnast, aged 37, August 9. 
Dequersy, Mons. Gabriel, Tenor, Opera Comique, Paris, aged 61, July 4, 
Desnayes, Paul, Parisian Actor, aged 57, April 14. 

Dortty-Brruaut, Mdme., Parisian Actress, July —. 

Donacu, Miss Emily (Greenwood), Chorister, August —-, 

Dornton, Harold, son of Charles Dornton, January 11. 

Drew, Thomas Henry, Manager of S. May, Theatrical Costumier, June 23, 
Dupuis, Mons. Adolphe, Parisian Actor, aged 67, October 24. 

Epmonps, Mrs.H.,widow of J.Edmonds,formerly proprtr.of Wombwell’s Menagerie, Dec. 26. 
Evwarps, Harry, English and American Actor, aged 66, June 9. 

Epwarps, Mrs. Margaret, Theatre Royal, West Hartlepool, aged 69, March —. 
Epwarps, Professor Vaughan, Musician, April 3, 

Epwarps, W. H., Panoramist, aged 59, February 28. 

Exvwett, Isaac, Circus Clown, December 16. 

Emaert, Joseph Kline, American Actor, aged 50, June 15. 

Eraair, Uncle Steve (Stephen Etheridge), aged 72, September 2. 

Everette, Lily, of the Sisters Everette, Canadian Skating Trio, April 3. 
Faccio, Signor Franco, Musical Conductor and Composer, aged 51, July 27. 
Farmer, Henry, Musical Composer, June 26. 

Ferx, Mrs. Lena, wife of Toney Felix, Equestrian Clown, August 17. 

Fisuer, Charles, English and American Actor, aged 75, June 11, 

Frorencr, W. J., American Comedian, aged 60, November 21. 

Fosrer, Thomas Cooke, Dramatic Critic and Journalist, aged 78, August 5. 
Fox, W., Athlete, July 3. 

Franktyn, Charles, Stage Manager, aged 39, February 13. 

Frepericks, George (George Hearne Barber), late Bedford Music-hall, aged 45, April 12. 
Fuuron, Reuben, late proprietor Palace of Varieties, Bristol, aged 55, January 23, 
Furtapo, Charles Knox, Acting Manager, April 21. 

GasrteLit, Comte Nicolas, Composer, aged 75, June 12. 

Gave, Niels, Danish Composer, aged 73, December 22. 

Gatty, Edmond Maurice, Actor, late of the Conservatoire, Paris, aged 34, July 13. 
Gannon, W., father of Nellie Gannon, Music-hall Artist, February 20.’ 
GavutruerR, Mons., Manager of the Variétés, Marseilles, June —. 

Gipps, Robert Weston, Circus Business Agent, aged 51, April 1. 

Gitzert, H. Pomeroy (late Commander, R.N.), Actor, aged 54, April 2. 
Genny, Thomas H., Actor, April 6. 

Goprrey, Mrs., wife of Lieut. Daniel Godfrey, Bandmaster, December 13. 
Gover, J. P., formerly Professor of Singing at Royal Academy of Music, aged 65,Dec. —. 
Gonpotro, Mile. Lucia Rosita, Lion Tamer, aged 19, April —. 

Govan, Miss Minnie, Music-hall Artist, March 20, 

Grito, Marquis, husband of Mdme. Adelaide Ristori, February —. 
Grosvenor, Miss Annie, Music-hall Artist, April 25. 

Guiitemtiy, Charles, Dancer and Director of the Ballet Opera House, Berlin, March —. 
Gwent, Gwilyn, Composer, June —. 

Han, Charlotte von, German Comédienne, aged 78, April —. 

Hatswe..et, Keeley, Artist, aged 59, April 11. 

Harey, Henry, Concertina Player, April 7. 

Hart, George, Violinist, Violin Maker, and Expert, aged 52, May —. 

Hasiam, James, Step-dancer, aged 33, August 29. 

Hastines, Mrs. Annie (née Wilmot), aged 45, June 15. 

Hastinas, Fred, Comedian and Stage Manager, November —. 

Hayes, Henry, Opera Singer, March 18, 
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Hersert, George (Grout), aged 26, November 14. 
Hicains, Professor, Aeronaut, aged 24, August 8, 
Hoxpen, Mrs. Louisa, wife of John Holden, January 16. 
Horr, Miss Charlotte (Charlotte Elizabeth Young), aged 26, May 1. 
Horing, Mrs., mother of Professor Hotine, aged 99, December 11. 
Hvy, John, Acting Manager, aged 57, November 29. 
Jackson, Mrs, Phebe, mother of Miss C, Cushman, of the Black Swan Trio, February 14, 
Jackson, Theodore John, Musical Director, aged 58, October 20. 
Jamracu, Charles, Naturalist, aged 76, September 6. 
Jewsoy, Frederick Bowen, Composer and Pianoforte Professor, R.A.M., aged 68, June 
Jounstone, John Beer, Dramatist and Actor, April 25. 
Jounstonr, W. H., Musical and Variety Agent, aged 68, December 19. 
) Jotty, Mons. Alfred, Parisian Comedian, aged 51, May 8. 
Jonxs, Frederick, Actor, aged 31, November 6. 
Kicsury, Mrs. Eliza, mother of Henry Kilburn, May 4. 
Kiyo, Miss Katty (Mrs. Lloyd), Actress, wife of Arthur Lloyd, aged 39, May 2. 
Lampourng, Harry (Harry Biddle), Pianist, aged 31, July 18. 
Lamstey, Musical Conductor, Theatre Royal, Exeter, April 10. 
Lavastre, Mons. J. B., Parisian Seenie Artist, aged 57, September -——. 
Lawrencin, Mons, (Aimé Chapelle), French Dramatist, aged 84, December —. 
Leatues, Edmund (Donaldson), Actor, aged 44, June 6. 


Lex, Lavater, aged 73, March 18. 
{ Lento, Mrs, E., wife of Harry Lento, Comedian and Dancer, November 8. 
| Lesuie, Mrs., wife of Fred Leslie, Comedian, aged 33, March 23. 


Levey, John, Dramatist and Actor, September 17. 
Lewes, Charles Lee, son of George H. Lewes, Dramatist, &c., March —. 
Lewis, Perey, Actor, aged 27, December 
Listx, Miss Rose (Rose Lisle Gerance), Actress, July —. 
Litotrr, Henry, Composer, aged 72, August —. 
Livermore, Louis, one of the Livermore Brothers, April 21. 
' Luoyp, Alice Marie (Mrs. Harper), formerly Music-hall Artist, August 24. 
Locxroy, Mons. Philippe (Simon), Parisian Vaudevillist and Actor, aged 87, Jan. —. 
Locxwoop, John, Bandmaster, aged 61, August 8. 
Lortus, Edgar (Edgar J. Allman), May 15. 
Lomax, Mrs., Actress and Authoress, wife of John Lomax, aged 80, May 11. 
Lovesoy, Alfred, Music-hall Manager, aged 41, September 24. 
Lovesoy, Miss Edith, daughter of A. F. Lovejoy, Music-hall Proprietor, April —. 
M’Evoy, Arthur Thompson, Musical Composer, September 11. 
M’Keanp, Miss Emily (Mrs. M’Keand), Actress, August 9. 
Mackay, John A., American Comedian, March 22. 
Maerper, Frederick G., American Dramatist, April 
Martart, Mons. Adolphe, Actor of the ThéAtre Francais, aged 80, March —. 
Marnstone, Miss Gracie, Music-hall Artist, April —. 
Manny, Dr. Fred, a Director of the Theatre Royal, Wolverhampton, July 1. 
Mantey, Henry Christian, aged 72, February 2. 
Mannino, Mrs., sister of G. H. Chirgwin, February 6. 
Marais, Mons., Parisian Actor, September 18. 
Marié, Madame Irma, Vocalist, Opera Comique, Paris, January 11. 
Marquet, Madame Louise, Dancer and Ballet Mistress, aged 58, December 22. 
Marruews, Mrs. Ann, aged 58, April 
Marruews, Mrs. Sarah E., wifeof Fred Matthews, Minstrel Vocalist, aged 31, June 6. 
Micavx, Frank, Opera Chorister, from stage misadventure, July 27. 
Mixks, Miss Sophie (Mrs. S. Shorey), Actress, March 29, 
| Mittet, Mons. Albert, Musical Composer, August 
Monracu-Smituson, —, Actor, aged 64, November 26, 
Monracanpd, Malle, Céline, Parisian Actress, January —. 
Moors, Mrs. Louie, wife of G. W. Moore, jun., August 5. 
Moore, William Henry, Scenic Artist, aged 30, December 25, 
Morpavnt, Frank, Ventriloquist, aged 40, March 16, 
Morpny, Mrs, Ella, Actress and Music-hall Artist, wife of P. Murphy, aged 38, Feb. 12, 
Murray, Mrs. Fanny, Actress, widow of Gaston Murray, January 15, 
Neverr, Miss Norah, Music-hall Artist, aged 21, April 22. 
Nevitte, Miss Charlotte (Mrs, Sophie Charlotte Garbois), wife of W. H. Garbois, Jan. 11. 
Newsvry, Miss Pollie, Music-hall Artist, wife of Fredk. Wolstenholme, aged 27, Nov. 9, 
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Norman, Madame Helen, Contralto, January—. 

Norman, Mrs. Rhoda, wife of James Norman, aged 50, September 14. 

Nortu, John, Conductor of the Huddersfield Choral and other local societies, a. 39, Oct.—. 
O'Mara, —, Acrobat, aged 67, July 13. 

Ormonve, Miss Nelly (Mrs. Newman), wife of W. Newman, January 3. 

Oxrto.an, Monsieur Eugéne, French Musical Composer, aged 67, May —. 

Osman, William, Actor, April 4. 

Parkinson, William, Cornopean Player, April 19. 

Parrock, Mrs. Isabella, wife of William Parrock, Flautist, August 8. 

Pastor, Miss Lizzie, Cireus Artiste, November 14. 

Pavut, Mrs. Ann, widow of W. Paul, aged 71, January 21, 

Pavt, James, formerly Music-hall Proprietor, April 27. 

Pearce, Miss Lizzie (Mrs. Rd. Arnold Burnett), Serio-comic Singer, December 24. 
Pius, Harry, Showman, aged 58, January 21. 

Pickixs, David Joseph, Manager of Queen's Theatre, Keighley, aged 42, April 12. 
Poncuarp, Monsieur Charles, Actor, Opera Comique, Paris, May 

Ponctong, John P., Jr., Hon. Solicitor R. General Theatrical Fund, aged 57, December 30- 
Powerit, Mrs,, wife of Edward Powell, January 3. 

Powett, Mrs. Elizabeth Jane, wife of T. Morton Powell, aged 24, April 22. 

Praxcer, Ferdinand, Pianist, aged 76, September 2. 

Priestiey, Miss Kate (Mrs. Lisbourne), Music-hall Artist, wife of John Lisbourne, Oct. 12. 
Qvuinton, Mark (Mark Keogh), Dramatist and Actor, aged 32, October 8. 

Rar, J. B., Comedian, November 24, 

Ramspauk, James, Touring Manager, aged 69, June 25, 

Ranpovx, Monsieur (Boittailly), Parisian Tragedian, aged 67, September —. 

Reece, Robert, Dramatist, aged 53, July 8. 

Kren, —, formerly Actor, lately Stage Door Keeper, Walnut Street Theatre, a. 83, Aug. —. 
Reszxté, Mme. Josephine (La Baronne de Kronenberg), Opera Singer, February —. 
Ruoves, Miss Marie (Mrs, Savile,) Actress, wife of J. H. Savile, February 5. 

Rice, Mrs. E. Roberts, mr.of R.A. Roberts, Man.of D. Frohman’s Lyceum Co.,N. York, Jly.—- 
Ricuarp, Monsieur Georges, Parisian Actor, Author and Manager, aged 60, November 16. 
Riapy, Lionel, Actor, June 23. 

Roxinson, Thomas, aged 36, January 7. 

Rocrers, Alfred R., May —. | 
Rotre, Fourness, Actor and Vocalist, aged 69, April —. 

Rovsg, John, Actor, April 6. 

Rowe, Harry (James Rowe), Comedian, aged 39, March 19. 

Rvusinstetx, Madame Kaleria Christoforovaa, mother of the Pianist, aged 86, October —. 

Rvssxit, Thomas, Proprietor Theatre Royal, Hyde, aged 49, April 9. 

Sr. Lencur, Miss Annie, aged 43, March 16. 

Santiey, William, Organist, father of Charles Santley, aged 82, October 22. 

Sawrorp, Samuel, aged 81, July 3. 

Senverr, Edwin, Actor, aged 61, April 4. 

Serrie, Miss Nellie (Mrs, Rodney), Actress, wife of C. M. Rodney, February —. 

Seymour, Frank, Comedian, September 27. 

Suarpe, L, (Launcelot Sharpe Abram), Pianist, Theatre Royal, Jarrow, June 14. 

Suaw, Claude (David Maegregor Shaw), Theatrical Business Manager, January 2. 

Suxeruerp, William Walton, Actor, aged 41, April 14. 

Siznon, Cornelius, of the Silbon Troupe, July —. 

Stnciatr, Miss Caroline N.(Mrs. Forrest), American Actress, w. of E.Forrest, a. 74, June—. 

Sairu, A. Montem, Vocalist, aged 73, May —. 

Smyruson, Miss Montague (Mrs. Amelia Jane James), wife of P. R. James, April 6. 

Soraxicut, Motsada, Japanese Wrestler, aged 32, August 15. 

Spine 1, Signor, Actor, burntin the San Martin Theatre, Buenos Ayres, destrd. by fire,Sep.2. 
Sranpren, Charles, Violinist and Musical Director, aged 40, October —. 

Sranistavs, Frederick, Musical Composer and Conductor, aged 47, November 22. 

Srepnenson, William, ‘Spotted Man,” aged 65, April 8. 

Srerner, Ernest, Actor, drowned at Barbadoes, aged 21, June 4. 

Srocx, Charles, Steam Circus Proprietor, aged 68, January 9. 

Sroxes, Mrs. Annie Elizabeth, mother of Miss Lilly Warren, aged 49, June 23. 

Sroxenam, Mrs. Adelaide, Actress, aged 68, December 24. 

Srripe, James, late of Box Office, Drury Lane Theatre, aged 74, January 20. 

Su.uivan, Barry, Tragedian, aged 67, May 3. 

Syrvus, Napoleon (Jas, Syrus Tully), Comic Singer, aged 63, April —. 
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' Tastiont, Mdlle. Marie, formerly Premiére Dansouse in Berlin, September —. 
' Tavnert, Herr, German Composer and Pianist, aged 79, January 7. 
Taytevure, Clifton W., American Dramatist, April —. 
Tayevre, Mrs. Harriet (Naylor), wife of Joseph Tayleure, late Cireus Pro., a. 50, May 24. 
Turron, Monsieur Charles, Théatre Francais, aged 59, November 5. 
Tuomas, William (William Thomas Quarrel), Man. Haymarket Masic-hall, Lyrpl , May 13. 
Tuomrson, Mrs. Sarah, wife of Charlie Thompson, Negro Comedian, aged 35, December 28. 
Tuompson, W., father of Harry Thompson, of the Royal Thompson Trio, aged 93, June 3. 
Tuoane, Richard, Violinist, aged 61, January 10. 
Tuornton, Percy, Zra Correspondent at Dewsbury, aged 37, Mareh 12. 
Towenrs, Johnson, Manager and Actor, aged 78, July 8. 
Travers, Ernest, Actor, April 22. 
Turner, H. J., Actor, aged 85, October 15. 
Urron, Robert Michael Garbo*s, Pianist and Composer, aged 16, June 23. 
Vane, W. H. (James Doran), “The Banjo King.” aged 33, September 26. 
Veruvtst, Jan, Dutch Composer of Music, aged 75, January —. 
Vittate, Gaspar, Spanish Composer, aged 63, October 
Vittrers, Ernest E., Business Manager, August 8. 
Vinina, Miss (Mrs, Davenport), Actress, widow of E. L. Davenport, aged 62, July 
Virv, Monsieur Auguste, Dramatic and Musical Critic, aged 67, August 5. 
Von Freoé, Frau, German Vocalist, aged 73, September 1. 
Wattacr, Nat, Comedian, aged 36, April 1. 
| Water, Monsieur, Parisian Actor, aged 32, April 28. 
Warp, Dolph, aged 41, October 6. 
Warts, Norman, Actor, June 2. 
Wretanp, James, Actor and Musical Artist, aged 43, December 22. 
' Wirkwson, J. Benjamin, Theatrical Mun., husband of Miss Marie Strachane, a. 37, Nov. 7. 
Wi.uams, Henry, father of Arthur Williams, Pantomimist, June 29. 
Witt1aMs, Miss Marie, Actress, August 15 
Wicmor, Mrs. George, of D’'Oyly Carte’s Opera, December 5. 
Wirt, Madame, September —. 
Wixton, Fred, Topical Vocalist, aged 30, December 31. 
Wincrietp, Hon, Lewis S-range, Artist, Actor, Author, &., aged 49, November 12, 
Woopueap, John, father of W. Woodhead, May 10. 
Waraicut, Richard, May 7. 
Yarnowp, G. B., Scenic Artist, son of the late George Yarnold, aged 41, June 7. 
Yates, Benjamin, English and American Actor, aged 74, June 11. 
Zentiva, Madame, Lion Tamer, killed at Wulff's Cireus, Moscow, aged 28, May —. 





One of the best stories of Mr. Toole’s Australian tour has just been told on this side of the 
Equator. Itso happened that Sir Charles Halle preceded Mr. Toole ata leading goldfields centre 
in Victoria Mayors of gollcn cities are very lavish in their hospitalities, and insist on every 
distinguished visitor quafling champagne in the town-hall. This particular Mayor was more 
remarkable for his good social qualities than his scholarship, and in proposing the health of 
the eminent musician he persistently gave the surname of Sir Charles in one syllable—* Hal” 
—until he was nudged and corrected by a learned Alderman. After a few weeks Mr. Toole 
came along that way, and the Mayor was resolved on not laying himself open to public cor- 
rection this time. He would be sure of his two syllables with the “ accent on,” and so the 
genial actor found himself pleasantly referred to throughout the mayoral speech as Mr. 
“ Tooley.” 

A circus proprietor once, when entering a large town in Cornwall, was much annoyed at 
finding a turnpike-gate close to the town, at which he had to pay toll for all his horses. Very 
near the turnpike was the asvlum, and sitting on one of the walls which surrounded the 
asylum grounds was a perfectly harmless, but at the same time hopeless, lunatic who was very 
much interested in the discussion going on at the toll-gate. “ Hi, master!” he called out, as 
the proprietor came up,“ don’t you pay. He’s got money out of your pocket to put in his 
own.  Piebald horses never pay tull.” “Never pay toll! Are you sure ?” asked the 
proprietor, not knowing the man to be an idiot. “Of course lam. Ask anybody here, and 
they’ll tell you the same. You take my advice, and go back and make him give up the 
money.” Very much annoyed at being so robbed, the angry proprietor tore back, and in 
language more forcible than polite demanded his money back, But the toll-keeper refused to 
give it up, and indignantly denied the lunatic’s assertion, desiring to be brought face to face 
with his traducer. The proprietor, only too pleased, brought him up to where the lunatic was 
still sitting, revelling in the row he had made. “What do you mean by saying tha* I robhed 
this fellow,” shouted the furious toll-keeper, “and that piebald horses never pay toll?” “Why, 
you fools,” answered the lunatic, “of course they don't. Their masters have to pay for 
them !” 
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THEATRES IN GREAT BRITAIN. 


Asrrcarn—Victoria Hall, Company. 

AnerpEEN—Her Majesty’s, R. Arthur. 

Accrincron—Prince’s, J. B. Ormerod, 

Avpersnot—Theatre Royal, C. Sounes. 

Asuton-uNDER- Lyng—New Theatre Royal, 
W., J. and C. E. Revill. 

Aytespury—Corn Exchange, W. Thorne. 

Ayr—Corn Exchange. 

Bacurp—Public Hall. 

Barnstey—Royal, Company. 

Public Hall, Corporation. 
Barrow-1n-Furness — Alhambra, Mrs. 

Atkinson, 

Town Hall. 

Bata—Royal, William Lewis. 

3upForD—Corn Exchange, Corporation. 

Berrast—Royal, J. F. Warden. 

Betper—Public Hall, Joseph Pym. 

Bitston—Theatre Royal, E. Darby 

BirkenneaD—Royal, Butler Stanhope and 
J. Vowles. 

Theatre Metropole, E. Brammall. 
Birmuincuam—Royal, C. Dornton. 

Prince of Wales's, J. Rodgers and Son. 

Grand Theatre, A. Melville. 

Queen's Theatre, D. E. Humphries. 
Bisnor AucKLanp—Royal. 
Bracksurn—Royal, Walter Reynolds. 

Prince’s, Louis Holland. 
Biacxroo.—Her Majesty's Opera House, 

W. Holland. 
Bryta—Royal, A. C. Moody. 
Botton—Royal, Company. 
Bocttr —Muneaster Theatre, Harris 
Fineberg. 
Bosron—Shodfriars Hall, B. Storr. 
BourneMoutH—New Town Hall, H. Nash, 
Braprorp—Royal, John Hart. 

Prince’s Theatre, H. Pullan. 
BripoEwaTEer —Town Hall, Corporation. 
Buiauton— Royal, Mrs. H. Nye Chart. 

Gaiety, T. J. Phillips. 
Bristot—Prince’s Theatre, J. Chute. 

Royal, A. Melville. 
Broapstarrs—New Assembly Rooms. 
Bromscrove—Corn Exchange, W. Heath. 
Buuntry—Gaiety Theatre, T. Culeen. 

Victoria Opera House, W. C. Horner. 


Bury (Lancashire)—New Theatre Royal, | 


F. W. Purcell. 
Bury Sr. Eomunps—Theatre Royal. 
Buxton—Pavilion Theatre. 
Capoxton (Barry)— Theatre Royal, J. 
Elphinstone. 
Campripur—Theatre Royal, W. B. Redfarn. 
Carpirr—Royal, E. Fletcher. 

Grand, Mrs. Annie Elphinstone. 
Car.iste—Her Majesty's, Thos, Elsworth. 
CastLeForp—Theatre Royal, Gadsby and 

Williamson, 
Cuatuam —Opera House, T. E, Evans. 
Cuz tmsrorp—-Corn Exchange, Company 





CueLtennaM—New Theatre, C. Chappell. 
Ciiester—Royalty, J. W. Carter. 
Coatauince—Theatre Royal, J. Tully. 
Co.curstrer — Royal, Charles Clarke. 
Cotne—Free Trade Hall, Thomas Holt. 
Consett—Royal, R. J. Brodie. 
Cork—Opera House, Company. 
Coventry—Opera House, W. Bennett. 
Crapitey Hearn —Alexandra, W. Giddens. 
Crewe—New Lyceum, Company. 
Croypon—Royal, Roberts, Archer, and 
Bartlett. 
Dariincton —Royal, A. & P. Milton. 
Darwen—Royal, J. Pitt Hardacre. 
Derspy—Grand Theatre, A. Melville. 

Lecture Hall, Mr. Francis. 
Drwssury—Royal, Graham & Atkinson. 
Doncaster—Royal. 

Dovetas—New Grand, A. Hemming. 
Dusiin —Gaiety, M. Gunn. 

Queen’s, E. Jones. 

Leinster Hall, M. Gunn, 
Duptey—Colosseum, J. Maurice Clement. 
Dumrries—Theatre Royal, T. A. Currie. 
Dusper—Her Majesty’s, R. Arthur. 
Duruam—New Theatre, T. Rushworth. 
Eatusa—Lyriec Hall, E. Stephens 
EastTBourNE—Royal, Roberts, Archer & Co. 

Devonshire Park, A. Standen Triggs. 
Epinsurcu—Lyceum, Howard & Wynd- 

ham. 

Royal, W. Hatton, 

Albert Hall, W. A. Davis. 
Epmonton—Theatre Royal, Mrs. M. Hall. 
Exeter—Theatre Royal, 8S, L. Gifford. 
Exmovura —Publie Hall, Company. 
Fo.kgestonE—Pier Theatre. 

Town Hall, Company. 

Pleasure Gardens Theatre, H. W. 

Rowland. 
GatnsBorovuGH —-Royal Albert, R. Kirk. 
Garston—Britannia Theatre, J. W. Snape. 
GaTESHEAD-ON-Tyne—Theatre Royal, Mr. 
Montague Turner. 
Giascow—Grand, A. Melville. 

Princess's, R. Waldon. 

Royalty, Howard and Wyndham. 

Theatre Royal, Howard andWyndham, 
GrovcestrER— Royal, Dutton and Ireland. 
Gootzr—Royal, C. Bromley. 
Gravesenvp—New Public Hall, T. Smith. 
Gr. Yarmoura—Royal, J. W. Nightingale. 

Aquarium, J. W. Nightingale. 
Greenock—Royal, Alexr. Wright. 
Greenwich—Morton’s Theatre, W. Morton, 
Grimspy—Prince of Wales's, H. J. Curry, 
Gurrnsey—st. Julian’s Hall, W. Rousby. 
Hauirax —New Grand, F. Strickland. 

Royal, R. Flanagan. 

Hantey—Royal, J. H. Elphinstone. 
Harteroot( West)—Royal, Kirtley & Ball. 
Gaiety, H. Barri. 
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Hastincs—Gaiety, Company. 
Herrrorp—Atheneum, Arthur Henderson. 
Cambrian Theatre. 
Hvuppersrietp>—Royal, R. Flanagan, 
Hvurt—Royal, A. Cuthbert. 
Hype—Royal, Mrs. Harriet Ellis Russell. 
Inverness—Royal.  . 
Irswicn— Lyceum Theatre, W. G. Fisk. 
Jarrow-on-Tyne—Royal, Thos. Holmes. 
Jrersey—Royal, Wybert Rousby. 
Keicutey—Queen’s, E. Darbey. 
Kerrertne—Victoria Hall, G. C. Tomkins, 
Kipperminstern—New Theatre Royal, 
Wm. Bennett. 
Kixe'’s Lynn—Theatre Royal, R. Wardale. 
Kirxcatpy—Corn Exchange. 
Lancaster—Atheneum, R. Edgar. 
Leamineton— Royal, W. Bennett. 
Leeps—The Grand, Wilson Barrett. 
Royal, J. Hobson. 
Leex—Pavilion Theatre, Mrs. H.E.Russell. 
Leicester—Royal, W. Revill. 
Royal Opera House, J. A. Win- 
stanley. 
Leytonstonr—Assembly Rooms. 
Licurrecp—St. James's Hall. 
Liwertck—Royal, R. Fogerty. 
Lincotn—Royal, Rass Challis. 
Liverroor—Adelphi, G. D, Clarance. 
Court, Carl Rosa Company (Ltd.). 
Rotunda, Company. 
Prince of Wales's, W. A. McNeill. 
Shakespeare Theatre, G. W. Harris. 
LraneLtty—Atheneum, 
Lonpon—Adelphi, A. and S. Gatti. 
Astley’s, G. Sanger. 
Avenue, Henry Arthur Jones. 
Britannia, Mrs, 8. Lane. 
Criterion, Chas. Wyndham. 
Comedy, C. H. Hawtrey. 
Court, Mrs. J. Wood. 
Covent Garden, Sir Augustus Harris. 
Drury Lane, Sir Augustus Harris. 
Elephant and Castle, Mr. D’Esterre. 
Gaiety, Company. 
Garrick, John Hare. 
Globe, Murray Carson. 
Grand, C. Wilmot. 
Haymarket, H. Beerbohm Tree. 
Her Majesty’s. 7 
Lyceum, Henry Irving. 
Lyric, Horace Sedger. 
Lyric (Hammersmith), Acton Phillips 
& Son. 
Marylebone, H. Gascoigne. 
Novelty. 
Olympic, Miss Grace Hawthorne. 
Opera Comique, Edward Compton. 
Pavilion, Morris Abrahams. 
Parkhurst, Holloway, J. R. Perfect,jun. 
Prince of Wales's, Syndicate. 
Princess’s, Sidney Herberte-Busing. 
Royal English Opera, R. D’Oyly Curte. 
Royalty, Miss Kate Santley. 





Sadler's Wells, Wilmot & Freeman. 

Savoy, D’Oyly Carte. 

St. James’s, George Alexander. 

Shaftesbury, J. Lancaster. 

Standard, A. Melville. 

Strand, Willie Edouin. 

Surrey, George Conquest. 

Toole’s, J. L. Toole. 

Terry’s Theatre, Edward Terry. 

Vaudeville Thomas Thorne, 

Royal Aquarium, Company. 

Crystal Palace, Company. 

St. George's Hall, A. Reed and Corney Grain. 

Princes’ Hall. 

Ladbroke Hall, Notting Hill. 

Kilburn Town Hall. 
Lonponperry—Opera House, J. F. Warden. 
Loneton—Queen’s, Edmund Tearle. 
Lowrstort—Theatre Royal, W. Catchpole. 
Maccresrietp—Royal, W. J. Revill. 
Matpstone—Concert Hall. 


Mancuester—Comedy, J. Pitt Hardacre. 


Queen's, J. Pitt Hardacre. 

Royal, T. Ramsay. 

Prince’s, T. W. Charles. 

St. James’s Theatre, J. C. Emerson. 
Marcate—Royal, Miss Sarah Thorne. 
Mertuye Typvit— 

Temperance Hall, W. L. Daniel. 

Drill Hall, H. W. Southey. 
Mippiesproven— Royal, Messrs. Imeson, 

Prince of Wales's, E. Egerton. 
NeatH—Bijou Theatre, J. W. Robinson. 

Town Hall, Corporation. 

Gwyn Hall, Corporation, 
Netson—Grand, John Barker. 
Newcastie-upon-Tyne—Royal, 

and Wyndham. 

Tyne, Sir Augustus Harris, 
Newcast.x (Staffs.)—Royal. 
Newport (Mon.)—Royal Victoria, J. Rowe. 

New Theatre, D. E. Humphreys. 

Albert Hall, Company. 
Nortuampron—Opera House, 

Dorman. 
Norru Suretps—Royal, 8. R. Chisholm, 
Nortuwicu—Central Hall, John Smith. 
Norwicu—Royal, Fred. Morgan. 
Norrincuam—Royal, Company. 

Grand, J. B. Mulholland. 

OrpHam—Royal, L. Courtenay and J. Pitt 
Hardacre. 
Colosseum, T, Whittaker. 
Oswestry — Victoria Hall. 
Oxrorp—New Theatre, T. Lucas. 
Patstey—Brickwells’, H.T.& W. Brickwell. 
Penzance—St. John’s Hall, Mr. Barnes 
Richards. 
Prertu—Opera House, Public Hall Co. 
Pererporoucu—Theatre Royal, W. H. 
Vernon. 
Prymovra—Royal, Rollo Balmain. 

Grand Theatre, H. E Reed. 
Pontypripp— Royal Clarence, W.Smithson. 

Victoria. 
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Portsmoura—Royal, J. W. Boughton. 
New Prince’s, J. W. Boughton. 
Preston—Royal, Wm. Johnson. 
Prince's, Sawyer, Woodruff and 
Chaloner. 
Ramscatre—Sanger’s Amphitheatre, George 
Sanger. 
Reapinc—Royal County, H. Dundas. 
Reppircn—Publie Hall, C. White. 
Temperance Hall, Chas. Hughes. 
Ruyit—Lyric Hall. 
RocupaLte—Royal, F. W. Purcell. 
Rornuruam—Royal, E. Darbey. 
Runcorn—Royal, H. Caddick. 
Public Hall, Company. 
Rype, I. or W.—Royal, Ellis Miller. 
SaLtrorp—Prince of Wales's, E, B. Goulden. 
SaLTBURN-By-THE-SEA—Theatre, Manager. 
Scarnorovci—Londesborough, Wadding- | 
ton and Sons. 
Royal, Hy. Mayhew. 
Spa Theatre, Fras. Goodricke, 
Aquarium, W. Morgan. 
Sranam Harsour—Royal, W.E. Chadwick. 
Suexrness—Victoria Hall. 
Suerrietp—Royal, Edmund Tearle. | 
Alexandra Theatre, W. Brittlebank. 
Stacey’s Theatre, Alexander Stacey. 
Surewsspury— Royal, Mrs. Maddox. 
Sirrincnourne—Town Hall, Geo. W. 
Bowes. 
Sxrpron—New T. R., J. H. Morton. 
Sovrnampron— Prince of Wales’s, Messrs. 
Gordon and Plowman. 
Sournrorr— Winter Gardens, J. Long. 
Sourn Suimtps—Royal, T. B. Appleby. 
Srennymoor — Cambridge, Mdme. W. | 
Zaleska. 
Srarrorp— Lyceum, E. J. Dawson. 
Sratypripce—Grand, J. Walters, 
Stirtinc—Town Hall Theatre. 
Srockrort—New Royal, W. J. Revill. 
Srocxton-on-Txxs—Royal, L. Clarance. 
Grand Theatre, Imeson & Co. 
Sr. Herens—Royal, Wallace Revill. 


| 





MUSIC HALLS IN 


AngrpEEN—Alhambra, Sam. Picton. 
Jollity Vaudeville, Baron Zeigler. 
A.pErsHoT—Salter’s, Mr. H. Salter. 
Cavalry Theatre, Mr. Glover. 
Asuton—Rudge’s Varieties, W. Rudge. 
Queen’s Varieties, Mrs. Eaves. 
Barnstey—Surrey Palace, J. W. White, 
Barrow-1n-FuRNEssS—Star. | 
Batu—Pavilion, Hy. Williams. 
Betrast—Alhambra, W. J. Ashcroft. 
Bijou Empire, J. J. Stamford. 
Olympia Palace, D. Barnard. 
BrrkENHEAD—Argyle, D. Grannell. | 
BirmincHam—Gaiety, C. Barnard. 
Days’ Concert Hall, Messrs. Day. 
Museum Concert Hall, R. Hall. 


Srovrsripce— Alhambra, Mrs. Patch, 
Srratrorp—Royal, A. Fredericks. 
Suprury—Victoria Hall. 
SunpERLAND—Avenue, Chas. E. Machin. 
Swansea—New Theatre, A. Melville. 

Theatro Royal, Alex. Stacey. 
Swinpon—Mechanics’ Hall. 
TopmorpeN-—Town Hall, H. Stansfield. 
Torquay—Theatre Royal, A. L. Baron. 

Royal Public Hall, Mr. Sydney Jeffery. ) 
TreprcGAr—Temperance Hall. 
Trowsrmce—Public Hall, P. L. Hill. 
Wakerirtp— Royal Opera House, B. Sher- 

wood, 

Corn Exchange, Company. 
Watsatit—St.George’s Theatre,A. Melville. 

New Grand Theatre, W. H. Westwood. 
Warrincton—Royal, Mrs. B. Sheridan. 

Public Hall, William Johnson. 
Wepnespury—New Theatre, E. Darbey, 
WeELLINGBOROVGH— Corn Exchange. 

West Bromwicu—Royal, J. G. Rainbow. 
Weston-super-Mare—Assembly Rooms, J. 
H. Parnell. 
Weymovurn—Royal, H. Wheeler. 
Wuirenaven —Koyal, E. Stevens. 
Wuirey—West Cliff Saloon, Hy. Walker. 
Wipnes—New Alexandra, James Kiddie. 
Wican—Court, Worswick and Gee. 

New Theatre Royal, H. J. Worswick. 
Wincuester—Guildhall. 
Winpsor—Theatre Royal, A. Fox. 
Wotvernampron—Royal, R. Arthur, Junr, 

Star, H. C. Hazlewood. 
Wootwicu—Theatre Royal. 

Royal Artillery Theatre. 

Cavalry Theatre. 
Worcrster—Royal, W. Gomersal. 
Workincton—Queen’s Opera House, Clark 

and Wood. 

Theatre Royal, Vere Montague. 
Wrexnam—St. James’s Hall, J. Edgar. 

Public Hall, W. H. Tilston. 
Yxrovir—Town Hall, Corporation. 
Yorx— Royal, W. A. Waddington and Sons. 





GREAT BRITAIN. 
Birmincuam—Curzon Hall, G. Beech. 
Caledonian Hall, J. Smyth. 
Bracksurn—Lyceum, E. H. Page. 

Borron—Victoria, E. Brookes. 
Braprorp—Star, H. Pullan. 

Jollity Theatre, Baron Zeigler. 
Briguton—Alhambra, H. Lundy. 
Bristor—New Star, C. M. Rodney. 
Brownuiiis—Station Varieties, 
Bury (Lane.)—Albion, C. Blamphin. 
Carpirr—Philharmonic, Company. 

Empire, Oswald Stoll. 

CuatuamM — Palace of Varieties, L. Bar- 
nard. 

Gaiety, John Chaney. 
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Cuettennam—Victoria Hall. 

Curster—Music Hall. 

Corcuester—Sir Colin Campbell, W. 
Chaplin. ‘ 

Coventry—Empire, Gus. Levaine. 

City Palace, J. Randall. 

Sydenham Palace, Thos. Owen. 
Dover—Royal Clarence, C. Stewart. 

Phenix, Fred. White. 

Dusiin—Star, D. Lowrey. 

National, J. J. Macnally. 

Bijou, Dan. Lowrey. 

Harp, Pat Kinsella. 

Dunpez — People’s Palace, Livermore 
Bros. 

Eprnpurcu—Varieties, Company. 

Farnsorovcu—tTheatre of Varieties, J. L. 
Papps. 

Giascow—Gaiety, Moss and Thornton. 

Scotia, Mrs. J. S. Baylis. 

Britannia, Mrs. H. T. Rossborough. 
Groucester—Royal Albert, Gus Levaine. 
GrRaveseND—Prince of Wales’s Varieties, 

John Chaney. 
Great Grimspy—Corporation Concert 
Room, H. J. Curry. 

Theatre of Varieties, C. Woolhouse. 

Jennison’s Varieties, Mrs. Jennison. 

Golden Fleece, A. Walker. 
Havirax—Oddfellows’, Will. Taylor. 
Hantey—Gaiety, J. Atkinson. 

Grand Circus, J. H. Elphinstone. 
Hartiepoot (West)—Alhambra Varicties, 

J. Whittle. 
Hastincs—Pier Pavilion, J. D. Hunter. 

Pablie Hall, Company. 

Pavilion, West Pier, Chas. Caffin. 
Heanor—Hicking’s Varieties, W. Hicking. 
Batty’s Varieties, E. Batty. ° 
Huppersrietp— Varieties, J. W. Rowley. 

Hutt—Alhambra Palace, J. Phillips. 

Empire, Bosco and Downs, 
Itxeston—Poplar, 8. Robinson. . 
Kzicuisy—Oddfellows’, Mrs. J. W. Peck- 

over. 
Kipperminster — New Gaiety, Will 
Titley. 
Kina’s Lynn—Mausic Hall, F. J. Miles, 
Leeps—Princess’s, C. Weldon, 

Varieties, A. Greasley. 

Colosseum, Company. 
Leicrster—Gaiety, Reeves and Verdo. 

Prince of Wales’s, A. F. Lovejoy. 

Floral Hall, J. H. Clarke. 
Leiru—Varieties, H. E. Moss. 
Liverroor—Grand, J. T. Roach. 

Haymarket, W. Thomas. 

Parthenon, Mrs. J. G. Stoll & Son. 

Star, Fineberg and Lees. 


LiverProot— 

Westminster Music Hall, J. Kiernan. 

Paddington, F. W. de Burgh. 
Lonpon—Alhambra, Company. 

Albert, C. Relf. 

Arches, Mme, Gatti. 

Bedford, Messrs. Hart. 

Cambridge, Will. Riley. 

Canterbury, Company. 

Collins's, H. Sprake. 

Empire, Company. 

Foresters’, W. Lusby. 

Gatti’s, Mesdames Gatti. 

Hammersmith, A. Phillips and Son, 

London Pavilion, Company. 

Marlow’s, F. Marlow. 

Marylebone, R. F. Botting. 

Metropolitan, H. G. Lake. 

Middlesex, J. L. Graydon. 

Oxford, James Kirk. 

Paragon, Company. 

Parthenon, A. A. Hurley. 

People’s, Peckham, A. F. Lovejoy. 

Queen's, Poplar, Company. 

Raglan, G. Purkiss. 

Royal, Messrs. Brill and Ellis. 

Sebright, G. English. 

South London, Mrs. J. J. Poole, 

Standard, R. Wake. 

Star, J. Hart. 

Tivoli, Company. 

Trocadero, Sam Adams. 

Varieties, Hoxton, Leach and Kirk. 

Victoria Coffee Palace, Company. 

Washington, G, W. Moore, Senr, 
Mancuester—Folly, Company. 

People’s, Mr. Hunt. 

Alhambra, Jas. English. 

Palace, Company. 
Maroate—Hall-by-the-Sea, G. Sanger. 

Assembly Rooms. 

Marine Palace. 
Mipptesproucn—Oxford, R. Weighell. 
Mortey—Victoria, B. H. Worrall. 
NewcastLr-on-[yne—Empire Varieties, 

Moss and Thornton. 

People’s Palace, H. Livermore. 

Newport, Mon., Empire, Mrs. Stoll and 
Son. 

NortuampTon—-Jubilee Hall, W. Law- 
rence. 

Norwicu—Connaught, W. Whyley. 

NorrmscuHam—The Palace, Carl Brennir. 

Victoria Hall, E. B. Cox. 
OtpHam—Gaiety, Ball and Heywood. 

People’s, Kennedy and English. 
Priymovra—St. James’s, Messrs. Liver- 

more. 

People’s Palace, Livermore Brothers. 
PortsmovurH—Empire Palace, Company. 

Alhambra, Fred. Fordham. 
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Ramsoate—Harp, J. Ovenden. Sournsea—Victoria Hall. 

Marina Hall, Miss I. Mart. Sr. Hetens—Volunteer Hall. 

Pier Pavilion. Salisbury Music Hall, C. Liptrot. 
Reapinc—Bennett’s Varieties, J. Bennett. Town Hall, J. Drake. 


Sratypripce—TalbotVarieties,A.Campbell? 


ZocHDALE—Circus of Varieties, Messrs. ; 
E Srocxton-on-Tres—Grand, Imeson & Co. 


Smith, Lee, and Hargreaves. 


. Empire. 
RoTHERHAM —Dr os a. SunpErLanp—Thornton’s, Allen and Arm- 
Temperance Hall. strong. ) 


St. George's Hall. 


paca ge ol People’s Palace, Livermore Bros, 
y s, kd, Darbey. 


Swansra—Pavilion, Company. 


Satrorp—Egerton Vurieties, W. Potts. Albert Hall, Company. 

Canterbury, Mr. Johnson. Prince of Wales, Drill Hall, Col. Pike. ‘ 

Bridge Music Hall, Peter Kelly. TamwortTH—Tait’s, George Tait. 
Sanpoate—Alhambra, Tom. Maltby. WakrrieLp—Gaiety, F. B. Robinson. 
Surerness—Criterion, J. Kennedy Wasart—Earl Grey. 
Suerrietp—Gaiety, Louis Metzger. Grand, W. H. Westwood. 

Music Hall, W. Freemantle. Warrixcton— Empire Theatre, E. H. 

Grand Music Hall, W. Reid. Jones. 

Empire Palace, Ralph Pringle. Coop's Varieties, de Coop. 

Bijou, Mrs. Dykes. White Bull, Mrs. Balsham. 
Snizips (South)—Thornton’s, J. G. Allen. | Wican—Theatre Royal, Company. ‘ 
Surewspury—Music Hall, Company. Alexandra, Mr. Murray. : 


Sovrnampron—Royal Pavilion,G.du Foye. | Wotvernampron—Gaiety, C. H. Bosworth. 


@ { sate 
Hew Plays and Important Revivals 
PRESENTED AT THE LONDON THEATRES 
FROM DECEMBER 1, 1890, UNTIL NOVEMBER 30, 1891. 








ADELPHI. 


The Trumpet Call, drama, in four acts, fo R. Sims and Robert Buchanan, August 1. 
EVIVAL. 

The Streets of London, drama, in a prologue and four acts, by Dion Boucicault (originally 

produced at the Princess’s in August, 1864), May 7. 
AVENUE. 

Changes and Chances, drama, in two acts, March 2. 

Malle. Cleopatra, a fin-de-siécle version of Shakespeare’s tragedy, in one act, by W. Sapte, jun., 
March 2. 

Zephyr, comedy, in four acts, by Mrs. Bernhard Whishaw, March 3. 

Two or One? comedietta, by Mrs. Bernhard Whishaw, March 3. 

The Henrietta, comedy, in four acts, by Bronson Howard (originally produced in New York), 
March 28. 

The Gifted Lady, social drama, in three acts, a skit on Ibsenism, by Robert Buchanan, June 2. 

Serge Panine, play, in five acts, adapted from the French of George Obnet, June 4. 

A Mighty Error, a medieval romance, in two acts, by Leonard Outram, suggested by Robert 
Browning’s play, Jn a Balcony, July 14. 

A Summer's Dream, piece, in one act, by Rose Meller, July 14. 

The Fiat of the Gods, condensed adaptation of Soumet’s Le Gladiateur (Italian version of this 
play given at Drury Lane, May 7, 1875), by Leonard Outram, August 25. 

Yvette, musical play without words, in four acts, by MM. Michel Carré and Rémond, music by 
André Gedalge, September 12. 

The Crusaders, comedy of modern London life, in three acts, by Henry Arthur Jones, 
November 2, 

REVIVALS. 

Monte Cristo, romantic drama, in five acts, adapted from the story by Alexandre Dumas the 

= (produced in Paris, December 3, 1848 ; reproduced in English at Adelphi in 1868), 
ebruary 7. 
Mock Doctor, comic opera, in three acts, by Gounod (performed by Royal Academy students), 


February 26. 
BRITANNIA. 
The Spider and the Fly, pantomime by Joseph Addison, December 26. 
Mizpah, drama, in four acts, by J. B. Mulholland (originally producedat Theatre Royal, 
Great Grimsby, January 25, 1886), May 18. 
Peck’s Bad Boy, a musical singularity, June 1. 
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COMEDY. 
Jane, farce, in three acts, by Harry Nicholls and W. Lestocq, December 18. 
For Charity’s Sake, domestic comedy drama, in one act, by Charles S. Fawcett (known hitherto 
. as Our Lottie), January 29. 
Husband and Wife, farcical comedy, in three acts, by F. C. Philips and Percy Fendall (pro- 
duced originally at matinée at Criterion, April 30, 1891), placed in evening bill, July 7. 
Houp La! (title altered to Rosabel) comedietta, by T. G. Warren, August 18. 
Godpapa, farcical comedy, in three acts, by F. C. Philips and Charles Brookfield, October 22. 


COURT. 
The Volcano, farce, in three acts, by Ralph R. Lumley, March 14. 
Spring Leaves, comedietta, adapted from the Dutch by J, T. Grein andC. W. Jarvis, March 14. 
A Mutual Mistake, farce, by W. H. Denny, March 21. 
The Late Lamented, adaptation, by Fred. Horner, in three acts, of Feu Toupinel, by M. Bisson 
( Vaudeville, Paris, February 27, 1890), May 6. 
Pamela's Prodigy, comedy, in three acts, by Clyde Fitch, October 21. 


COVENT GARDEN. 

Otello, grand opera, in four acts, libretto founded on Shakespeare’s Othello, by Arrigo Boito, 
music by Giuseppe Verdi (originally produced at La Scala, Milan, in February, 1887), 
pve by Mr. Mayer's Italian company for the first time in England at the Lyceum 

‘heatre, July 9, 1889), July 15. 
Philémon et Baucis, opera, in two acts, by Gounod, October 24. 
Le Réve, opera, in seven tableaux, music by Alfred Bruneau ; poem by Louis Gallet, October 29. 


CRITERION. 

Richard Savage, play, in four acts, by J. M. Barrie and H. B. Marriott Watson, April 16. 

Husband and Wife, farcical comedy, in three acts, by F. C. Philips and Percy Fendall, 
April 30. 

Shylock and Co., farce, in three acts, by George Canninge and Albert Chevalier, adapted from 
L’ Article 7 of Bataille and Feugere (originally produced at Theatre Royal, Richmond, 
on January 17, 1891, under the title of J.0.U.), June 18. 

Mrs. Annesley, play, in three acts, by J. F. Cooke, July 1. 

Miss Decima, operatic comedy, in three acts, adapted from Miss Helyett, by M. Boucheron ; 
music composed by Edmond Audran ( Bouffes-Parisiens, November 12, 1890), adapted to 
the English stage by F.C. Burnand, lyrics by Percy Reeve, July 23. [ See Prince of W ales’s. | 


REVIVALS. 
Sowing and Reaping, comedy, in two acts, by C. Vernon, February 25. 
The School for Scandal, comedy, in five acts, by Richard Brinsley Sheridan (arranged by 
Charles Wyndham), April 1. 
Wild Oats, comedy, by O’ Keefe, May 18. 
A Doll's House, play, in three acts Cantatas from Henrik Ibsen's Lt Dukkehjem, by William 
Archer, originally produced at Novelty Theatre, June 7, 1889), June 2. 


CRYSTAL PALACE. 
Whittington and His Cat, pantomime, written by Horace Lennard, music selected, composed, 
and arranged by Oscar Barrett, December 24. 
Love-in-a-Mist, musical fairy play, by Louis N. Parker, in three acts (produced in the pro- 


vinces), July 9. 
DRURY LANE. 
Beauty and the Beast, pantomime, by Augustus Harris and William Yardley, December 26. 
A Sailor’s Knot, drama, in four acts, by Henry Pettitt, September 5. 
. Revivats. 
It’s Never too Late to Mend, drama, in four acts, by Charles Reade (first produced at Theatre 
Royal, Leeds, 1864), April 11. 
Formosa, drama, in three acts, by Dion Boucicault (originally produced at Drury Lane 
Theatre, August 5, 1869), May 26. 
Drink, drama, in five acts, shut by Charles Reade, from MM. Busnach and Gastineau’s 
version of Emile Zola’s novel “I’Assommoir” (first London production, June 2, 1879, 


Princess’s), June 23. 
ELEPHANT AND CASTLE. 
A Foundered Fortune, drama, in prologue and four acts, by W. E. Morton, December 15, 
Blue Beard, pantomime, written > Frank Butler, December 24. 
Noble Love, play, in four acts, by C. A. Clarke and J. James Hewson (originally produced at 
Theatre Royal, Goole, January 27, 1890), July 20. 
GAIETY. 
The Silver Line, play without words, in one act, by C. D, Marius, May 25. 
GARRICK. 
Lady Bountiful, play, in four acts, by A. W. Pinero, March 7. 
REVIVAL. 


School, comedy, in three acts, by T. W. Robertson (originally produced at Prince of Wales's, 
Tottenham Street, January 16, 1869), September 19. 
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GLOBE. 

All the Comforts of Home, farcical comedy, in three acts, adapted from Kin Toller Einfall, bv 
W. Gillette and H, Duckworth, January 24. 

Gringoire, play, in one act, adapted from the French of Theodore de Banvilie, by W. G. Willis. 
January 24. 

A Month After Date, comedy-drama, in one act, by Sylvanus Dauncey (privately played by 
members of the Princess’s Theatre company at Highbury, October, 1888; produced 
February, 1889, at Royal County Theatre, Reading), March 25. 

The Mischief Maker, farcical comedy, in three acts, by Edith Henderson, June 12. 

{ Golden Sorrow, drama, in three acts, by Albert E. Drinkwater (produced at Victoria Hall, 
Ealing, February 2, 1891), June 16. 

The Scapegoat, play, in four acts, adapted by Wilton Jones from a novel by Gertrude Warden, 
July 7. 

Ned’s Chum, comedy drama, in three acts, by David Christie Murray (originally produced 
Opera House, Auckland, N.Z., March 4, 1890, under the title of Chums), August 27. 

The Wings of the Storm, drama, in prologue aud three acts, by K. J. Barlow and Willian 
North, October 5. 

The Scribe; or, Love and Letters, operetta, in one act, by Philip Hayman, October 5. 

Slightly Suspicious, farce, by Josiah Byron, October 5. 

The Parson, farcical comedy, in three acts, October 10. 

Foiled, “ dramatic episode,” by J. R. Alberton, October 10, 

Gloriana, comedy, in three acts, adapted from Le Truc d' Arthur of Chivot and Duru (a 
modern version of “Le Jeu de l’Amour et du Hasard,” by Marivaux ), by James Mortimer 
November 10. 

REVIVAL. 
The Parvenu, comedy, in three acts, by G. W. Godfrey (produced at the Court Theatre. 
,_ April 8, 1882), February 18. 
GRAND. 

Babes in the Wood, pantomime, by Geoffrey Thorn, December 26. 

His Mother, dramatic sketch, by G. D. Day, March 23. 

The Cloven Foot, drama, in four acts, adapted by Fred. Mouillot and Janette Steer from Miss 
Braddon’s novel of the same name (originally produced at Theatre Royal, Blackburn, 
January 27, 1890), June 1. 

For Old Virginia, play, in one act, by Henry Herman, June 4. 

Idols of the Heart, play, in one act, by Janette Steer (originally produced at Shakespear: 
Theatre, Liverpool, February 21, 1890), June 8, 

The Daughter of the People, drama, in five acts, adapted from the French, by Frank Harvey 
(first produced at Theatre Royal, South Shields, February 16, 1891), June 29. 

Retaliation, comedietta, by Rudolf Direks (originally produced at Pavilion, Whitley-by-the 
Sea, August 6, 1890), July 27. 

REVIVAL. 
A Million of Money, drama, in five acts, by Henry Pettitt and Augustus Harris (originally 
produced at Drury Lane, September 6, 1890), February 23. 
HAYMARKET. 
The Dancing Girl, play of modern English life, in four acts, by Henry Arthur Jones; January 15 
LYCEUM. 

The Last Word, comedy, in four acts, adapted from the German of Franz Von Schoenthan by 

Augustin Daly (Daly Company’s Season), September 19. 


REVIVALS. 
Much Ado About Nothing, She kespeare’s comedy, January 5. 


The Lyons Mail, melodrama, adapted from Le Courrier de Lyon, by Charles Reade, 


February 7. 


Ocvia, play, in four acts, founded on an episode in “The Vicar of Wakefield,” by W. G. 


Wills, April 22. 

The Corsican Brothers, legendary drama, founded on Alexandre Dumas's novel “ Les Frere: 
Corses,” and altered for the English stage by Dion Boucicault (originally produced at th: 
Princess’s in 1852), May 12. 

Nance Oldfield, comedy, in one act, by Charles Reade, May 12. 

LYRIC. 
Love and Law, operetta, in one act, by Frank Latimer, music by Ivan Caryll, March 4. 
The Anonymous Letter, comedy, in three acts, by Mark Ambient and Frank Latimer, May 5 
MARYLEBONE. 

Robin Hood, pantomime, by Horace Barri, December 26. 

Flashes, musical absurdity, in three acts, by J. J. Hewson and E. Lewis West (originally 
produced at New Theatre Royal, Liverpool, April 7, 1890), July 20. 

’Twas in Trafalgar’s Bay, drama, in five acts, by John Henderson, November 21. 

NOVELTY. 
A Soccial Pest, drama, in four acts, by Frederick Vanneck, January 3. 


Waiting for the Train, comedietta, by Alfred A. Wilmott (copyright performance), February 6. 


The Wild Primrose, comedy-drama, in four acts, February 7. 
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Love and Art, comedietta, by Alfred A. Wilmott (originally produced at Lyric Hall, 
Hammersmith, March 28, 1889), March 9. 

Gran-u- Aille, patriotic sketch, March 25. 

Winning Defeat, drama, in four acts, by Duncan Campbell and Marcus Quaire, May 30. 

Matrimonial, comedy, in three acts, produced for copyright purposes, June 9. 

Right Against Might, comedy-drama, in three acts, by M. White, July 27. 

OLYMPIC (NEW), 
(Opened by Mr. Witson Barrett, December 4, 1890). 

The People’s Idol, drama, in four acts, by Wilson Barrett and Victor Widnell, December 4. 

Tommy, comedietta, by Mrs. E. S. Willard, February 9. 

A Yorkshire Lass, drama, in four acts, by J. Wilton Jones, February 18. 

Father Buonaparte, play, in three acts, by Charles Hudson, March 19. 

The Acrobat, a drama, in four acts, adapted by Wilson Barrett from the drama Le Paillasse, 
by MM. D’Ennery and Mare Fournier, April 21. 

The Miser, fantasy, in one act, by S. Weir Mitchell, May 9. 

Two in the Bush, farce, by Murray Carson, August 15. 

A Royal Divorce, romantic drama, in five acts, by W.G. Wills (originally produced at Avenue 
Theatre, Sunderland, May 1, 1891), September 10. 

REVIVALS. 

The Silver King, drama, in five acts, by Henry A. Jones and Henry Herman (produced at 
the Princess’s, November 16, 1882), January 3. 

The Stranger, arrangement in three acts of Kotzebue’s play, January 28. 

The Lights o’ Loasdon, drama, in five acts, by George R. Sims (produced September 10, 1881 
at the Princess’s), February 9. 

Hamlet, tragedy by Shakespeare (arranged by Wilson Barrett), April 13. 

Theodora, play, in six acts and eight tableaux, adapted by Robert Buchanan from Victorien 
Sardou’s piece (originally produced at the Porte-St.-Martin, December 26, 1884. English 
version at Theatre Royal, Brighton, November 18, 1889 ; first time in London, Princess's 
May 5, 1890), August 1. 


OPERA COMIQUE. 

Armorel v, Lyonesse ; or, the Cleverest Man in Town, adapted from Walter Besant’s novel, by 
W. Heron Browne and S. Boyle Lawrence (copyright), December 30. 

Joan of Arc, burlesque, in two acts, by J. L. Shine and Adrian Ross, music by F. Osmond Carr, 
January 17 (transferred to Gaiety, September 30). 

Crime and Christening, farce, by “ Richard Henry,” March 10. 

Betrayed by a Kiss, comedy, in one act, by “ Jay Nibb,’ May 5. 

The yl comedietta, by Justin Huntly M’Carthy, June 5. 

The American, play, in four acts, founded by Henry James upon his novel of the same name 
(originally produced at Winter Gardens, Southport, January 3, 1891), September 26, 

A Dead Letter, drama, in one act, by W. A. Brabner (originally produced at Gaiety Theatre , 
Dublin, April 17, 1891), September 26. 

The Queen's Room, poetical play, in one act, by Frankfort Moore, October 20. 

The a play, from Rudyard Kipling and Wolcott Balostier’s novel (copyright purposes ), 
Jetober 26. 

Cousin ‘Jack, comedy, in three acts, adapted from the German by Hermann Vezin 
(originally produced, Assembly Rooms, Worthing, September 30, 1891), November 12. 

Peruvian, adaptation in one act, by Madame Anna de Naucaze, November 12. 

Hook and Eye, comedietta, by Eille Norwood (originally produced at the Grand Theatre, 
Leeds, March 2, 1887), November 14. 

PAVILION. 

£100 A-Side, farce, by J. R. Brown (originally produced at Sadler's Wells, February 12, 
1881, as Blower Jones), December 8. 

Aladdin, pantomime, by Geoffrey Thorn, December 26. 

Capital and Labour, drama, in four acts, by W. J. Patmore and A. B. Moss (originally pro- 
duced in the provinces), March 9. 

_Z Metal, drama, in four acts, by C. A. Clarke and H. R. Silva (originally produced at 

heatre Koyal, Barnsley, October 3, 1890), July 20. 
False Evidence, drama, in four acts, by Wynn Miller, September 14. 


PRINCE OF WALES'S. 

The Rose and the Ring, fireside pantomime, adapted from Thackeray's story by H. Savile 
Clarke, music by Walter Slaughter, December 20. 

Maid Marian, comic opera, in three acts, libretto by H. B. Smith, music by Reginald de Koven, 
February 5. 

LL’ Enfant Prodi ue, musical play, without words, in three acts, written by Michel Carré fils, 
music by André Wormser (originally produced at the Cercle Funambulesque, Paris, 
and transferred to the Bouffes-Parisiens, June 21, 1890), March 31. 

The Fifteenth of October, military, farcical operetta, in one act, written by E. Leterrier and 
A. Vanloo, music by G. Jacobi, lyrics by G. Capel, August 8. 

The Planter, farcical comedy, in three acts, ciated tam Maurice Ordonneau's La Plantation 
Thomassin (Folies-Dramatiques Théatre, June 1, 1891), by William Yardley, October 31. 
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The Prancing Girl, travestie, by Campbell Rae-Brown, music by B. Brigata, November 26. 
Miss Decima (see Criterion), transferred here November 26. 
PRINCESS’S. 
Rachel’s Messenger, play, in one act, by Malcolm Watson, February 28. 
Lady Barter, comedy of modern life, in three acts, by Charles Coghlan, February 28. 
Linda Grey, drama, in five acts, by Sir Charles L. Young (originally performed at Theatre 
Royal, Margate, June 9, 1885), April 8. 
Fate and Fortune ; or, the Junior Partner, drama, in four acts, by James J. Blood, July 27. 
Her Oath, drama, in five acts, by Mrs. Henry Wilde, November 26. 
REVIVALS. 
Arrah-na-Pogue, drama, by Dion Boucicault, August 29. 
After Dark, drama, by Dion Boucicault, November 9. 


ROYAL ENGLISH OPERA HOUSE, 
(Opened by Mr. R. D’Oy.y Carre on January 31, 1891.) 
Ivanhoe, opera, in four acts, libretto by Julian Sturgess, music by Sir Arthur Sullivan, January 13. 
The Basoche, comic opera, in three acts, written by Albert Carré, music by André Messager, 
English version by Sir Augustus Harris and Mr. Eugene Oudin (produced originally at 
Opera Comique, Paris, May 30, 1890), November 3. 
ROYALTY. 
Ghosts, drama, in three acts, by Henrik Ibsen, translated by William Archer, March 13. 
Mariage Blanc, drama, in three acts, by Jules Lemaitre, produced at Théatre Francais, March 
20, 1891 (Comédie-Frangaise season), June 15. 
Les Petits Oiseaux, comedy, in three acts, by MM. Labiche and Delacour, the original of A 
Pair of Spectacles (Comédie-Frangaise season), June 18. 
Margot, comedy, in three acts, by M. Henri Meilhac, produced at Théatre Frangais, January 
18, 1890 (Comédie-Francaise season), June 22. 
Thérése Raquin, drama, in four acts, by Emile Zola, translated by A. Teixeira de Mattos, Oct. 9. 
Fauvetle, comic opera, in three acts, music by André Messager, English version adapted from 
La Fauvette du Temple, by Alfred Rae, November 16. 


REVIVALS. 

Pépa, comedy, in three acts, by MM. Meilhac and Louis Ganderax, produced at Théatre 
Francais, October 31, 1888, first produced in London, at Royalty, April 1, 1889 (Comédie- 
Francaise season), June 16. 

Chamillac, comedy, in tive acts, by Octave Feuillet, produced at Comédie-Frangaise, April 1886, 
first time in London at Royalty, March 5, 1888 (Comédie-Francaise season), June 10. 

I’ Ami Fritz, comedy, in three acts, by Erckmann-Chatrian (Comédie-Frangaise season ), J une 25. 

Les Fourberies de Scapin, comedy, by Molitre (Comédie-Frangaise season), June 30. 

La Joie Fait Peur, comedietta, by Mme. E. De Girardin (Comédie-Frangaise season), June 30. 

Le Député de Bombignac, comedy, in three acts, by Alexandre Bisson (original of The 
Candidate, first produced in England in French at Royalty Theatre, March 2, 1888— 
Comédie-Francaise company), July 1. 

Le Gendre de M. Poirier, comedy, in four acts, by Emile Augier and Jules Sandeau (Comédie- 
Frangaise company ), July 3. 

Les Surprises du Divorce, comedy, in three acts, by Alexandre Bisson and Antony Mars 
(Paris Vaudeville, March 2, 1888—first French performance in England, April 16, 1888) ; 
this comedy is the original of Mamma (Comédie-Francaise company ), July 4. 

SADLER’S WELLS. 

In the Queen’s Name, drama, in prologue and three acts, by J. D. Delille and W. Trevor 
¢ roduced at Theatre Royal, Colchester, February 5, 1890), December 15. 

The Wheel of Fortune, melodrama, in a prologue and four acts, by W. Howell-Poole, January 12. 

Enlisted, drama, in four acts, by Fred. C. Harcourt (played for the first time at West Brom- 
wich under the title of The Chain Gang; reproduced, after revision, with present name, 
June 2, 1890, at Star Theatre, Wolverhampton), February 9. 

The Gombeen’s Gold, drama, in five acts (first time in London), March 16. 

Marishka, Russian drama, in five acts, by Wanda Zaleska (first performed at Theatre Royal, 
Great Grimsby, August 4, 1890), May 4. 

Wedded to Crime, drama, in four acts, by Fred. Jarman and Wilford Selwyn (originally 
produced in the provinces), May 25. 

Flying from Justice, drama, in four acts, by Mark Melford (originally produced at Prince of 
Wales’s Theatre, Southampton, May 26, 1890), June 15. 

Leaves of Shamrock, drama, in five acts, by J. P. Sullivan (originally produced in the pro- 
vinces), June 22, 

Merrie Prince Hal, burlesque, in two acts, by Walter Thomas, music by C. C. Corri, Augast 31. 

The Hand of Justice, drama, in four acts, by Max Goldberg, September 7. 

Stolen from Home ; or, Human Hearts, drama, in three acts (first time in London), October 12. 

Bells of Fate, drama, in tive acts, by Edward Darbey (originally produced at Queen’s Theatre, 
Keighley, September 21, 1891), November 9. 

REVIVAL. 

Manhood, drama, in five acts, by J. James Hewson (produced in provinces, at Gaiety, Burnley, 

September 20, 1888; first time in London, at Marylebone, July 29, 1889), January 18. 
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SHAFTESBUORY. 

Hubby, farcical comedy, in two scenes, by H. A, Sherburn (originally produced at Lyric Hall, 
Ealing, April 22, 1884), May 25. 

Cleopatra, farcical comedy, in three acts, adapted by Arthur Shirley from Les Amours de 
Cléopatre, June 25, 

Jasper’s Revenge, play, in one act, by Wynn Miller, June 25. 

The Rule of Three, play, in four acts, by Pierre Leclerq, June 30. 

Cavalleria Rusticana, opera, in one act, by Pietro Mascagni, October 19. 

REVIVALS. 

Hand fast, play, in three acts, by Henry Hamilton and Mark Quinton (first produced at 
Prince of Wales’s Theatre, December 13, 1887), May 16. 

The Love Chase, comedy, by Sheridan Knowles, June 1. 


STANDARD. 
The Forty Thieves, pantomime, by Martin Byam and A. Melville, December 26. 
Faust, burlesque, July 20. 
Ninety-nine, play, in five acts, by Dion Boucicault, October 5. 


ST. GEORGE’S HALL. 
Possession, musical sketch, written by Walter Browne, music by Alfred J. Caldicott, December 1. 
At the Pantomime, musical and mimetical sketch, by Corney Grain, December 18. 
Madge, comedy sketch, by Florence Wade and Mr. H. Austin, March 10. 
ee operetta, in one act, written by Malcolm Watson, music by Edward Solomon, 
arch 30. 
Then ! and Now! musical satirical sketch, by Corney Grain, March 30. 
Pretence, play, in one act, by S. Boyle Lawrence (played by amateurs), May 7. 
Prudes and Pros, farcical comedy, in two acts, by Adelene Votieri, June 20. 
A Fool’s Trick, farce, by Adelene Votieri, June 20. 
Tricking a’ Tec, farce, by Edwin Drew, music by Saville Howard, July 21. 
The Diary of a Tramp, musical monologue, by Corney Grain, October 19. 
The Old Bureau, entertainment, in one act, written by H. M. Paull, music by A. J. Caldicott,. 


November 18, 
ST. JAMES’S. 
A Gay Lothario, comedietta, by Alfred C. Calmour, January 31. 
Sunlight and Shadow, comedy, in three acts, by R. C. Carton (transferred from the Avenue), 
anuary 31. 
The Idler, play, in four acts, by C. Haddon Chambers (produced originally in New York, 
November 11, 1890), February 26. 
Moliére, play, in one act, by Walter Frith, July 17. 
Lord Anerley, play, in four acts, by Henry Hamilton and Mark Quinton, November 7. 
\ SAVOY. 
The Nautch Girl; or,the Rajah of Chutneypore, comic opera, in two acts, written by George Dance, 
composed by Edward Solomon, with lyrics by George Dance and Frank Desprez, June 30. 
Captain Billy, operetta, in one act, words by Harry Greenbank, music by Frangois Cellier, 
September 24. 
STRAND. 


Private Inquiry, farcical comedy, in three acts, adapted from Albin Valabrégue’s La Securité 
des Familles (Paris Vaudeville, 1888), by F. C. Burnand (originally produced Royal 
Opera House, Leicester, November 25, 1890), January 7. 

Daggers Drawn, comedietta, by Pryce Seaton, January 9. 

Our Daughters, comedy, in three acts, by T. G. Warren and Willie Edouin (originally pro- 
duced with the title Daughters at Theatre Royal, Portsmouth, June 30, 1890, placed in 
the evening bill April 22), April 15. 

A Night in Town, farcical comedy, in three acts, by H. A. Sherburn, April 21. 

Love's Young Dream, play, in one act, by Eva Bright, April 21. 

Back in Five Minutes, farce, by H. T. Johnson (originally performed on February 16, 1891, at 
Parkhurst Theatre, Holloway), April 22. 

A Desperate Man; or, At Any Cost, American comedy-drama, in four acts, by Anson Phelps 
Pond (copyright performance), May 15. 

A Night’s Frolic, farcical comedy, in three acts, adapted from the German by Gus Thomas and 

{elen Barry (produced in America), June 1. 
REVIVALS. 

Turned Up, farcical comedy, in three acts, by Mark Melford (originally produced on April 19, 
1886, at Grand Theatre, Glasgow, under the title of Zoo Much Married, reproduced at 
the Vaudeville on May 27, 1886, with its present title), February 14. 

Katti, comedy, in three acts, by Charles 8. Fawcett, founded on M. Meilhac’s Gotte (originally 
roduced at Princess’s Theatre, Glasgow, September 30, 1887; first London production, 
trand, February 25, 1888), June 27. 

SURREY. 

The Sleeping Beauty; or, Valentine and Orson, pantomime, by G. Conquest and Henry Spry, 
December 26. 

Land of the Living, drama, in five acts, by Frank Harvey (originally produced at Prince of 
Wales’s Theatre, Great Grimsby, March 16, 1889), June 8, 
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A Big Fortune, drama, in four acts, by William Bourne (produced at Theatre Royal, Blyth 
May 14, 1891), July 6. 

Grif, drama, in four acts, by W. Lestocq, adapted from B. L. Farjeon’s novel of the sam 
name, October 5. 

Round the Ring, drama, in four acts, by Paul Merritt (produced originally at Theatre Roya|, 
Hull, July 14, 1890), November 2. 

Light Ahead, drama, in four acts, by Herbert Leonard, November 23. 

TERRY'S. 

The Penalty, play, in three acts, by Julian Cross, December 2. 

The Holly Tree Inn, play, in one act, adapted by Mrs. Oscar Beringer from Dickens’s Christma 
story, January 15. 

The Roundhead, romantic drama, in three acts, by Bernard F.Bussy and W.T. Blackmore, Feb. 20. 

Richard's Play, comedietta, by Mary C. Rowsell and Joseph J. Dilley (produced for copyright 
purposes at Ladbroke Hall, January 14, 1891), February 20. 

Our Doctors, farcical comedy, in three acts, by Sir Randall H. Roberts and Joseph Mackay, 
March 24. 

The Baby, founded by Lady Violet Greville on one of Max Adeler’s “ Elbow Room ” stories 
(originally produced as Baby; A Warning to Mesmerists, at Theatre Royal, Brighton 
October 51, 1890), April 9. 

The Lady Guide, play, in three acts, April 15. 

Charlie, musical comedietta, in one act, by Herbert Harraden, April 30. 

All About a Bonnet, musical comedietta, by Herbert Harraden, April 30. 

That Woman in Pink, musical comedietta, by Herbert Harraden, April 30. 

Aunt Agatha’s Doctor, musical comedietta, by Herbert Harraden, April 30. ! 

The Director, farce, in three acts, by Harry Greenbank, May 7. 

The Lady from the Sea, drama, in five acts, by Henrik Ibsen, translated by Eleanor Marx 
Aveling, May il. 

Sweepstakes, musical comedy, in one act, by Ernest Lake, May 21. 

The ooaelie Sailor, drama, in one act, by Brandon Thomas, June 6.) Transferred to Shaftes- 

A Commission, piece, in one act, by Weedon Grossmith, June 6. bury, Toole’s, and twi 

A Pantomime Rehearsal, comic sketch, by Cecil Clay, June 6. last pieces Court. 

Watching and Waiting, comedy, in three acts, by Agatha and Archibald Hodgson, June 23. 

The Times, comedy, in four acts, by Arthur W. Pinero, October 24. 

REVIVAL. 

A Doll’s House, aiapted from Henrik Tbsen’s Et Dukkehjem by William Archer (produced 

at a matinée at the Novelty, June 7, 1889), January 27. 


TOOLE’S. 
Summer Clouds, play, in one act, by Neville Doone, February 16. 
Lbsen’s Ghost; or, Toole Up to Date, a new “ Hedda,” in one act, by J. M. Barrie, May 30. 
Ici on (ne) Parle (pas) Frangais, farce without words, with musical accompaniment by 
W. 5. Robins, June 13. 
REVIVALS. 
Our Regqment, farcical comedy, in three acts, adapted from Von Moser’s Krieg im Frieden, by 
Henry Hamilton (produced at a Vaudeville matinée February 13, 1883; placed in eveniog 
bill at G.obe, January 21, 1884), January 27. 
The Upper Crust, comedy, in three acts, by H. J. Byron (revived for return of Mr. J. L. Toole 
from Australia), April 23. 
Hester's Mystery, comedy-drama, in one act, by A. W. Pinero, April 23. 


VAUDEVILLE. 

The Note of Hand, play, in one act, by Herbert Keith, January 13. 

Woodbarrow Farm, comedy, in three acts, by Jerome K. Jerome (originally produced at the 
Comedy June 18, 1888), January 13. 

Rosmersholm, drama, in four acts, by Henrik Ibsen, translated by Charles Archer, February 23. 

Our Angels, drama, in three acts and four tableaux, by G. H. R. Dabbs, M.D., and Edward 
Righton, March 3. 

Diamond Deane, play, in four acts, by Henry J. W. Dam, March 18. 

Hedda Gabler, play, in four acts, by Henrik Ibsen, April 20. 

Good Old Queen Bess ; or, the Pearl, the Peer, and the Page, burlesque, in one act, by Walpol: 
Lewin, music by William Robins, June 3. 

Shattered ’ Un, burlesque sketch on Chatterton, by Albert Chevalier, June 3. 

A Trip to Gretna, comedietta, in two acts, by W. Barrington D’ Almeida, June 3. 

Rosencrantz and Guildenstern, travestie on Hamlet, by W. 5. Gilbert, June 3. eee 

The Poison Flower, play, in three acts, adapted from Nathaniel Hawthorne’s “ Rappacini’s 
Daughter,” by Dr. Todhunter, June 15. 

Dick Wilder, play, in four acts, by Mrs. H. Muagrave, June 20. 

Sacrificed, drama, in one act, by Miss Mabel Freund-Lloyd, July 2. 

For Claudia’s Sake, comedy, in three acts, by Miss Mabel Freund-Lloyd, July 2. 

Gabriel's Trust, drama, in one act, by Alfred C. Calmour, July 4. 

The Mischief-Maker, farcical comedy, in three acts, by Edith Henderson (produced at a 
matinée, June 12, 1891, at Globe Theatre), placed in evening bill, July 4. 

The Sequel, play, in one act, by Louis N, Parker, July 15. 
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The Plebeian, comedy-drama, in four acts, July 28. 

The Prince and the Pauper, play, in four acts, founded on Mark Twain’s history romance, by 
Joseph Hatton, October 12. ; 

REVIVALS. 

Voney, comedy, by Lord Lytton, April 9. 

Confusion, farcical comedy, in three acts, by J. Derrick (originally produced at Vaudeville, 
May 17, 1883), May 8. 

Miss Tomboy, comedy, in three acts, by Robert Buchanan, founded on Sir John Vanbrugh’s 
comedy The Relapse (originally produced March 20, 1890), May 26. 

A Sicilian Idyll, in two scenes, by John Todhunter, M.D. (originally produced at Bedford 
Park Club, lirst time in London at St. George’s Hall, July 1, 1890), June 15. 


SUNDRIES. 

1.0.U., comedy (produced for copyright purposes) ; Park Hall, Camden Town, December 5. 

A Secret Sorrow, play, in one act, by G. J. Dowse ; Manor Rooms, Hackney, December 11, 

The Adelphi of Terence, Greek play, by Westminster scholars; St. Peter’s College, West- 
minster, December 11. 

Zclica, opera, in two acts, words adapted from Moore's “ Lalla Rookh,” music composed by 
Stephen R. Philpot ; Gresham Hall, Brixton, December 17. : 

Fi male ilies: operetta, written by E. La Touche Hancock, music by Clement Locknane ; 
Kilburn Town Hall, December 17. 

Vol. ITI, comedietta, by Walter Ellis ; Ladbroke Hall, January 12. 

Richard's Play, comedietta, by Mary C. Rowsell and Joseph J. Dilley ; Ladbroke Hall, Jan, 14. 

Two Suicides, piece, in one act, by Neville Doone ; Royal Society of British Artists, Jan. 24. 

Till the Half-Hour, episode, by Arthur M. Heathcote ; Ladbroke Hall, January 31. 

For Better, For Worse, duologue, by Frank Farren ; Working Men’s Club, Aldgate, Feb. 8. 

Equality Jack, nautical operetta, in two acts, libretto founded by William Poel on the 
characters and dialogues of Captain Marryat’s novels, music by William 8. Vinning ; 
Ladbroke Hall, February 28. 

La Belle Clarisse, drama, in prologue and four acts ; Ladbroke Hall, March 9. 

George Cameron, sketch, by Langdon Mitchell ; Steinway Hall, March 13. 

A Joint Household, sketch, by Mrs. Hugh Bell ; Steinway Hall, March 13. 

The Golden Bait, comedy, in three acts, by H. C. Lunn (produced by amateurs); Kilburn 
Town Hall, April 6. 

Rip Van Winkle, romantic opera, in three acts, by H. Meilhac, Ph. Gille, and H. B. Farnie, 
music by Robert Planquette (revived by amateurs); Kilburn Town Hall, April 21. 

A Shadow Hunt, comedy, in four acts, by Richard Davey and Walter Pollo:k (copyright), 
Ladbroke Hall, April 25, 

Trust, drama, in four acts, by Horace C, W. Newte; Ladbroke Hall, April 30. 

The Reckoning, play, in three acts, by Ernest Genet ; Chelsea Town Hall, May 4. 

The Double Event, farcical comedy, in three acts, by James East (copyright); Kilburn Town 
Hall, May 6. 

Hearts or Diamonds, duologue, by Ina Leon Cassilis ; Steinway Hall, May 12. 

A Folded Page, monologue, by Mrs. William Greet ; Steinway Hall, May 12. 

The Journey's End, piece, in one act, by Horace W. C. Newte ; Ladbroke Hall, June 11. 

Auld Lang Syne, play, in one act, by Lorma Leigh ; Ladbroke Hall, June 19. 

The Unfinished Story, duologue, by Ina Leon Cassilis ; St. James’s Hall, June 22. 

Strange Adventure of a French Pianist, monologue, by “ Frederic Darale”’; Steinway Hall, July 2. 

Little Jessie, duologue, by “ Frederic Darale”’ ; Steinway Hall, July 2. 

Waiting for the Coach, operetta, libretto by Frank A. Clement, music by Oliver Notcutt ; 
Ladbroke Hall, July 7. 

Bumble, operetta, libretto founded by Frank A. Clement on an incident in “Oliver Twist,” 
music by Oliver Noteutt ; Ladbroke Hall, July 7. 

The Spiritualist, farcical comedy, in three acts, by H. Durez (produced for copyright purposes); 
Ladbroke Hall, August 1. 

The County Councillor, comedy, in three acts, by H. Graham (produced for copyright purposes); 
Ladbroke Hall, October 7. 

Vida, drama, in four acts, by Charles Lander and Ina Leon Cassilis (copyright performance), 
Ladbroke Hall, October 12. 

A Dead Heat, comedietta, by St. Clair-Cooke ; Atheneum, Shepherd's Bush, November 11. 

Fairy Madge, dramatic sketch, in one act, by Claude Trevelyan; Park ‘town Theatre, 
othe November 28. 


Produced at Suburban Theatres. 


Lyric Opera House, HAmMersmirnu. 
The Little Widow, farcical comedy, in three acts, by Fred. Jarman (produced originally at 
Theatre Royal, Liverpool, February 2, 1891), April 20. 

The Ferryman’s Daughter, drama, in five acts, by H. T. Johnson and C. Cordingley, July 31. 
Suggestion ; or, The Hypnotist, play, by Mabel Collins and Heron Brown (copyright), Nov. 21 
Parkuurst THeatre, HoLttoway. 

Back in Five Minutes, comedietta, by H. T. Johnson, February 16. 

V.C., drama, in one act, by Sutton Vane, April 13. 

Terry; or, True to His Trust, play, in one act, by Sutton Vane, April 27. 
Wild Violets, domestic drama, in one act, September 1, 
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A Big Fortune, drama, in four acts, by William Bourne (produced at Theatre Royal, Blyth 
May 14, 1891), July 6. 

Grif, drama, in four acts, by W. Lestocq, adapted from B, L. Farjeon’s novel of the sam: 
name, October 5. 

Round the Ring, drama, in four acts, by Paul Merritt (produced originally at Theatre Roya, 
Hull, July 14, 1890), November 2. 

Light Ahead, drama, in four acts, by Herbert Leonard, November 23. 

TERRY'S. 

The Penalty, play, in three acts, by Julian Cross, December 2. 

The Holly Tree Inn, play, in one act, adapted by Mrs, Oscar Beringer from Dickens’s Christma 
story, January 15. 

The Roundhead, romantic drama, in three acts, by Bernard F.Bussy and W.T. Blackmore, Feb 20. 

Richard’s Play, comedietta, by _ ary C. Row sell and Jose ph J. Dilley (produced for copy ri: right 
purposes at Ladbroke Hall, January 14, 1891), February 20. 

Our Doctors, farcical comedy, in three acts, by Sir Randall H. Roberts and Joseph Mackay, 
March 24. 

The Baby, founded by Lady Violet Greville on one of Max Adeler’s “ Elbow Room” stories 
(originally produced as Baby: 4A Warning to Mesmerists, at Theatre Royal, Brighton 
October 51, 1890), April 9. 

The Lady Guide, play, in three acts, April 15. 

Charlie, musical comedietta, in one act, by Herbert Harraden, April 30. 

All About a Bonnet, musical comedietta, by Herbert Harraden, — 30. 

That Woman in Pink, musical comedietta, by Herbert Harraden, April 30. 

Aunt Agatha’s Doctor, musical comedietta, by Herbert Harraden, April 30. 

The Director, farce, in three acts, by Harry Greenbank, May 7. 

The Lady from the Sea, drama, in five acts, by Henrik Ibsen, translated by Eleanor Marx 
Aveling, May 11. 

Sweepstakes, musical comedy, in one act, by Ernest Lake, May 21. 

The oat Sailor, drama, in one act, by Brandon Thomas, June 6.) Transferred to Shaftes- 

A Commission, piece, in one act, by Weedon Grossmith, June 6, bury, Toole’s, and tw: 

A Pantomime Rehearsal, comic "ske tch, by Cecil Clay, June 6. last pieces Court. 

Watching and Wi aiting, comedy, in three acts, by Agatha and Archibald Hodgson, June 23. 

The Times, comedy, in four acts, by Arthur W. ‘Pinero, October 24. 

REVIVAL. 

A Doll’s House, adapted from Henrik Ibsen’s Et Dukkehjem by William Archer (produced 

at a matinée at the Novelty, June 7, 1889), January 27, 


TOOLE’S. 
Summer Clouds, play, in one act, by Neville Doone, February 16. 
lbsen’s Ghost; or, Toole Up to Date, a new “ Hedda,” in one act, by J. M. Barrie, May 30. 
Ici on (ne) Parle (pas) Frangais, farce without words, with musical accompaniment by 
W. 5. Robins, June 13. 
REVIVALS. 
Our Regqment, farcical comedy, in three acts, adapted from Von Moser’s Krieg im Frieden, by 
Henry Hamilton (produced at a Vaudeville matinée February 13, 1883; placed in eveniog 
bill at G.obe, January 21, 1884), January 27. 
The Upper Crust, comedy, in ‘three ac ts, by H. J. Byron (revived for return of Mr. J. L. Toole 
from Australia), April 23. 
Hester's Mystery, comedy-drama, in one act, by A. W. Pinero, April 23. 


VAUDEVILLE. 

The Note of Hand, play, in one act, by Herbert Keith, January 13. 

Woodbarrow Farm, comedy, in three acts, by Jerome K. Jerome (originally produced at the 
Comedy June 18, 1888), January 13. 

Rosmersholm, drama, in four acts, by Henrik Ibsen, translated by Charles Archer, February 23. 

Our Angels, drama, in three acts and four tableaux, by G. H: R. Dabbs, M.D., and Edward 
Righton, March 3. 

Diamond Deane, play, in four acts, by Henry J. W. Dam, March 18. 

Hedda Gabler, play, in four acts, by Henrik Ibsen, April 20. 

Good Old Queen Bess ; or, the Pearl, the Pow, and the Page, burlesque, in one act, by Walpole 
Lewin, music by William Robins, June 2 

Shattered ’Un, burlesque sketch on Chatterton, by Albert Chevalier, June 3. 

A Trip to Gretna, comedietta, in two acts, by W. Barrington D’ Almeida, June 3, 

Rosencrantz and Guildenstern, travestie on Hamlet, by W. S. Gilbert, June 8 

The Poison Flower, play, in three acts, adapted from Nathaniel Hawthorne’s “ Rappacini's 
Daughter,” by Dr. Todhunter, June 15. 

Dick Wilder, play, , in four acts, by Mrs. H. Muagrave, June 20. 

Sacrificed, drama, in one act, by Miss Mabel Freund- Lloyd, July 2. 

For Claudia’s Sake, comedy, in three acts, by Miss Mabel Freund- Lloyd, July 2. 

Gabriel’s Trust, drama, in one act, by Alfred C. Calmour, July 4. 

The Mischief- Maker, farcical comedy, in three acts, by Edith Henderson (produced at a 
matinée, June 12, 1891, at Globe Theatre), placed in evening bill, July 4. 

The Sequel, play, in one act, by Louis N. Parker, July 15. 
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The Plebeian, comedy-drama, in four acts, July 28. 

The Prince and the Pauper, play, in four acts, founded on Mark Twain's history romance, by 
Joseph Hatton, October 12. 

REVIVALS, 

Voney, comedy, by Lord Lytton, April 9. 

Confusion, farcical comedy, in three acts, by J. Derrick (originally produced at Vaudeville, 
May 17, 1883), May 8. 

Miss Tomboy, comedy, in three acts, by Robert Buchanan, founded on Sir John Vanbrugh’s 
comedy The Relapse (originally produced March 20, 1890), May 26. 

1 Sicilian Idyll, in two scenes, by John Todhunter, M.D. (originally produced at Bedford 
Park Club, lirst time in London at St. George's Hall, July 1, 1890), June 15. 

SUNDRIES. 

1.0.U., comedy (produced for copyright purposes) ; Park Hall, Camden Town, December 5. 

A Secret Sorrow, play, in one act, by G. J. Dowse ; Manor Rooms, Hackney, December 11. 

The Adelphi of Terence, Greek play, by Westminster scholars; St. Peter’s College, West- 
minster, December 11. 

Z:lica, opera, in two acts, words adapted from Moore's “ Lalla Rookh,”’ music composed by 
Stephen R. Philpot ; Gresham Hall, Brixton, December 17. z 

Fi male Barbarism, operetta, written by E. La Touche Hancock, musie by Clement Locknane ; 
Kilburn Town Hall, December 17. 

Vol. ITI, comedietta, by Walter Ellis ; Ladbroke Hall, January 12. 

Richard's Play, comedietta, by Mary C. Rowsell and Joseph J. Dilley ; Ladbroke Hall, Jan, 14. 

Two Suicides, piece, in one act, by Neville Doone ; Royal Society of British Artists, Jan. 24. 

Till the Half-Hour, episode, by Arthur M. Heathcote ; Ladbroke Hall, January 31. 

For Better, For Worse, duologue, by Frank Farren ; Working Men’s Club, Aldgate, Feb. 8. 

Equality Jack, nautical operetta, in two acts, libretto founded by William Poel on the 
characters and dialogues of Captain Marryat’s novels, music by William S. Vinning ; 
Ladbroke Hall, February 28. 

La Belle Clarisse, drama, in prologue and four acts ; Ladbroke Hall, March 9. 

George Cameron, sketch, by Langdon Mitchell ; Steinway Hall, March 13. 

A Juint Household, sketch, by Mrs. Hugh Bell ; Steinway Hall, March 13. 

The Golden Bait, comedy, in three acts, by H. C. Lunn (produced by amateurs); Kilburn 
Town Hall, April 6. 

Rip Van Winkle, romantic opera, in three acts, by H. Meilhac, Ph. Gille, and H. B. Farnie, 
music by Robert Planquette (revived by amateurs) ; Kilburn Town Hall, April 21. 

A Shadow Hunt, comedy, in four acts, by Richard Davey and Walter Pollo:k (copyright), 
Ladbroke Hall, April 25. 

Trust, drama, in four acts, by Horace C. W. Newte; Ladbroke Hall, April 30. 

The Reckoning, play, in three acts, by Ernest Genet ; Chelsea Town Hall, May 4. 

The Double Event, farcical comedy, in three acts, by James East (copyright) ; Kilburn Town 
Hall, May 6. 

Hearts or Diamonds, duologue, by Ina Leon Cassilis ; Steinway Hall, May 12. 

A Folded Page, monologue, by Mrs. William Greet ; Steinway Hall, May 12. 

The Journey's End, piece, in one act, by Horace W. C. Newte; Ladbroke Hall, June 11. 

Auld Lang Syne, play, in one act, by Lorma Leigh ; Ladbroke Hall, June 19. 

The Unfinished Story, duologue, by Ina Leon Cassilis ; St. James’s Hall, June 22. 

Strange Adventure ofa French Pianist, monologue, by “ Frederic Darale” ; Steinway Hall, July 2. 

Little Jessie, duologue, by “ Frederic Darale” ; Steinway Hall, July 2. 

Waiting for the Coach, operetta, libretto by Frank A. Clement, music by Oliver Notcutt ; 
Ladbroke Hall, July 7. 

Bumble, operetta, libretto founded by Frank A. Clement on an incident in “Oliver Twist,’ 
music by Oliver Noteutt ; Ladbroke Hall, July 7. 

The Spiritualist, farcical comedy, in three acts, by H. Durez (produced for copyright purposes); 
Ladbroke Hall, August 1. 

The County Councillor, comedy, in three acts, by H. Graham (produced for copyright purposes); 
Ladbroke Hall, October 7. 

Vida, drama, in four acts, by Charles Lander and Ina Leon Cassilis (copyright performance), 
Ladbroke Hall, October 12. 

A Dead Heat, comedietta, by St. Clair-Cooke ; Atheneum, Shepherd’s Bush, November 11. 

Fairy Madge, dramatic sketch, in one act, by Claude Trevelyan; Park ‘lown Theatre, 
Saliveose, November 28. 


Produced at Suburban Theatres. 


Lyric OperA Hovusrt, HAMMERSMITH. 
The Little Widow, farcical comedy, in three acts, by Fred. Jarman (produced originally at 
Theatre Royal, Liverpool, February 2, 1891), April 20. 

The Ferryman’s Daughter, drama, in five acts, by H. T. Johnson and C. Cordingley, July 31. 
Suggestion ; or, The Hypnotist, play, by Mabel Collins and Heron Brown (copyright), Nov. 21 
Parkuurst THEATRE, HOLLoway. 

Back in Five Minutes, comedietta, by H. T. Johnson, February 16. 

V.C., drama, in one act, by Sutton Vane, April 13. 

Terry; or, True to His Trust, play, in one act, by Sutton Vane, April 27. 
Wild Violets, domestic drama, in one act, September 1, 
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dew Pieres 


PRODUCED AT THE PROVINCIAL THEATRES, 
FROM DECEMBER 1, 1890, UNTIL NOVEMBER 30, 1891. 





The Captain’s Daughter, comedy, in one act, by Mrs. Hodgson and Archibald Hodgson (copy- 
right); Drill Hall, Southampton, December 3. F 

The World’s Verdict, drama, by Arthur Jefferson ; Theatre Royal, North Shields, December 4. 

Best Intentions, play, in one act, by Percy F. Marshall and Richard Purdon; Opera House. 
Northampton, December 11. 

Shattered Lives, drama, in prologue and four acts, by A. W. Parry ; Granby Hall, Liverpool, 
December 12. 

United, comedy-drama, in one act, by Alfred Selwyn; Victoria Hall, Ealing, December 18, 

Sold Up, farcical comedy, io three acts, by Marcus Goldberg (amateur performance) ; Grand 
Theatre, Nottingham, December 22. 7 

For Queen and Country, military drama, in four acts, by Evelyn Unsworth; Bijou Theatre 
and Assembly Rooms, Neath, December 26. 

It is Justice, drama, by Mrs. Claude Robinson (Miss Marie Zech); Theatre Royal, Bury St. 
Edmunds, December 26. 

Jacheydora ; vr, the Last Witch, comic opera, in three acts, by Mark Melford, music by Popsie 
Rowe; Theatre Royal, Leamington, December 26. 

The American, play, in four acts, adapted by Henry James from his novel of the same name ; 
Winter Gardens, Southport, January 3. 

Zoriada, operetta, libretto by W. E. Unwin, music by R. H. Pickel, Public Hall, Sidcup, Jan. 9. 

Black Diamonds; or, The Lights and Shadows of Pit Infe, drama, in five acts, by R. Fenton 
Mackay and Louis 8. Denbigh (produced for copyright purposes at Alexandra Theatre, 
Southend-on-Sea, September 30, 1890) ; Gaiety Theatre, West Hartlepool, January 15. 

The Talisman, opera, in three acts, by Michael W. Balfe (first time in English) ; Royal Court 
Theatre, Liverpool, January 15. 

That Awful Boy, farce, by W.F. Miller; Prince of Wales’s Theatre, Southampton, January 15. 

Watching and Waiting, comedy, in three acts, by Mrs. Hodgson and Archibald Hodgson 
(played by amateurs) ; Prince of Wales’s Theatre, Southampton, January 15. 

Jealousy, humorous romance, in one act, by W. H. Dearlove ; Spa, Harrogate, January 17. 

J.0.U., farcical comedy, adapted from L’ Article 7, by Bataille and Feugeére, by George Canninge 
and Albert Chevalier; New Theatre, Richmond, January 17. 

New Year's Chimes, drama, in four acts, by Arthur Shirley (copyright performance) ; Theatre 
Royal, Bradford, January 30. Y 

A Golden Sorrow, domestic drama, in three acts, by Albert E. Drinkwater; Victoria Hall, | 
Ealing, Febriary 2. 

The Little Widow, farcical comedy in three acts, by Fred. Jarman ; T.R., Liverpool, February 2. 

Two Christmas Eves, domestic drama, in five acts, by Albert E. Drinkwater; Victoria Hall, 
Ealing, February 5. 

Step-Brothers, comedy, in three acts (revised version of The Actor), by T. Edgar Pemberton ; 
Her Majesty’s Theatre, Dundee, February 6. 

That Idint Carlo, comedietta, by Philip Hayman ; Theatre Royal, Blackburn, February 12. 

Exiled, drama, in four acts, by Edward Darbey and William Manning; Queen’s Theatre, 
Keighley, February 12, 

The Daughter of the People, drama, in five acts, by Frank Harvey, Theatre Royal, South 
Shields, February 16. 

Sweet Simplicity, comedietta, by Wilford F. Field ; Pablic Rooms, Southall, February 23. 

A Noble Coward, drama, in four acts, by Thomas Naden ; Theatre Royal, Great Grimsby, Feb.23. 

Kitty, farcical comedy, in three acts; New Theatre, Richmond, February 25. 

Life’s Harvest, melodrama, in three acts, by Edward A. Shute (represented by amateurs) ; 
Drill Hall, Nuneaton, February 25. 

Charity’s Cwak, comedy, in one act, by Sylvanus Dauncey ; Royalty T., Glasgow, Feb. 25. 

Strawberries and Cream, farcical play, in two acts, by E. T. de Banzie and James Grant, 
Princess's, Glasgow, February 26. 

In Summer Days, comedy-drama, in three acts, libretto, by Robert Blachford, music composed 
by Clarence C, Corri; Theatre Royal, Bradford, March 2. 

The Outsider, sporting melodrama, in five acts, by Forbes Dawson, Aquarium Theatre, Great 
Yarmouth, March 2. 

Love's Eyes, comedietta, by E. Lawrence Levey; Prince of Wales’s Theatre, Birmingham, ' 
March 5. 

The Golden Leek, romantic operatic drama, in four acts, by Frank E.Wade ; Royal Assembly 
Rooms, Tenby, March 5. , i 

The First Breeze, farcical comedy, in one act, by W. R. Denny ; Theatre Roval, West Hartle- 
pool, March 6. 
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An Honest Living, comedy-drama, in three acts, by Woods Lawrence ; Opera House, Wake- 
field, March 13. 

A Hidden Terror, drama, in four acts, by Mark Melford; Prince of Wales’s, Southampton, 
March 16. 

Friend or Foe, drama, io four acts, by Frederick Wright ; Tyne Theatre, Newcastle, March 23. 

Days of Terror, romantic drama, in four acts, by C. A. Clarke ; Theatre Royal, Bishop Auck- 
land, March 24. ° 

Old Virginia, play, in one act, by Henry Herman ; Shakespeare Theatre, Liverpool, March 25. 

Carl's Folly, pastoral play, in four acts, by Clay M. Greene, Theatre Roval, Hull, March 26. 

Jackson’s Boy, melodrama, in five acts, by Mrs. Wm. Greet; Her Majesty’s Theatre, Carlisle, 
March 28. 

On the Frontier, American melodrama, in five acts ; Shakespeare Theatre, Liverpool, March 30, 

Parson Thorn, drama, in three acts, by Rass Challis ; Royal Opera House, Wakefield, April 3. 

Darkest London, drama, in five acts, by Butler Stanhope ; Theatre Royal, Birkenhead, April 4. 

For Better, for Worse, a romance of modern society, by M. E. Braddon, suggested by her 
novel, “ Like and Unlike,” in three acts (produced for copyright purposes, West Cliff 
Saloon, Whitby) ; Gaiety Theatre, Brighton, April 6. 

Nonsuited, farce, by Walter C. Rhodes; Ve-try Hall, Tooting, April 7. 

Marmion, a dramatisation, in five acts, by Robert Buchanan, of Sir Walter Scott’s poem ; 
Theatre Royal, Glasgow, April 8. 

The Golden Apple, mythological opera, bv F. Sylvester ; Public Hall, Godalming, April 11. 

Thanks to Jack, comedietta, by Evelyn Hardy ; Devonshire Park T., Eastbourne, April 11. 

A Dead Letter, drama, in one act, by W. A. Brabner ; Gaiety Theatre, Dublin, April 17. 

Anthony’s Legacy, comedietta, by A. G. Charleson; Theatre Royal, Wigan, April 18. 

All Hallows Eve, Irish comedy-drama, in four acts, by the Hon: Mrs. Forbes and J. W. Whit- 
bread ; Queen's Theatre, Dublin, April 20. 

Kissing Cup’s Race, drama, in four acts, by Campbell Rae-Brown ; Lyric Hall, Ealing, 
April 20. 

Trust to Luck, drama, in prologue and three acts, by C. A. Clarke; New Theatre, Newport 
(Monmouth), April 27. 

The Knight of the Road, Irish comedy-opera, libretto, by W. Percy French, music by 
W. Houston-Collison ; Queen’s Theatre, Dublin, April 27. 

A Breezy Morning, comedietta, ia one act, by E. Philpots; Grand Theatre, Leeds, April 27. 

Vengeance #s Mine, romantic drama, in four acts, 7 Sutton Vane (produced for copyright 
purposes) ; Assembly Rooms, Cheltenham, April 29. 

From Shore to Shore, drama, by Perey Edwin; Star Theatre, Wolverhampton, April 30. 

A Royal Divorce, drama, in four acts, by W.G. Wills; Avenue Toeatre, Sunderland, May 1. 

Utoma ; or, The Finger of Fate, comic opera, composed by Dr. W. H. Hunt, libretto, by John 
J. Wood ; Town Hall, Birkenhead, May 4. 

The Letter, comedietta, by W. H. Vernon, jun. ; Theatre Royal, Gateshead, May 6. 

Her Mother's Ransom, drama, in four acts, by Preston Marchant ; Theatre Royal, Rugby, May 7. 

Trooper Hugh, dramatic sketch founded on a story of that name, by Alfred Wilkinson ; Theatre 
toval, York, May 8. 

The Man Hunter, drama of Australian life, by Fred. Jarman; Victoria Theatre, Newport 
(Mon.), May 11. 

Love at Home, comedy, in one act, fo inded on “ T, K. et P. K.” by Auz. Hendrix, written by 
Sylvanus Dauncey ; Theatre Royal, West Hartlepool, May 14. 

Ma’s Old Beau, comedietta, by Hilton Hill ; Grand Theatre, Nottingham, May 14. 

A Big Fortune, drama, in four act«, by William Bourne ; Theatre Royal, Blyth, May 14. 

Fauvette,opera-comique, in three acts, music by M. André Me-sager, libretto by Alfred Rae (pro- 
duced for the first time in England) ; Lyceum Theatre, Edinburgh, May 18. 

Shakespeare, comedy, in four acts, by Eden E. Greville ; Grand Hall, Maidenhead, May 27. 

Louisiana Creole; or, Article 47, adapted from the French ; Theatre Royal, Preston, May 30. 

The Beacon Light ; or, the Wrecker’s Doom, drama, in one act, by Lloyd Clarance; Theatre 
Royal, Stockton-on-Tees, June 1. 

Rose of the Alhambra, burlesque extravaganza, in three spasms, by Charles Stirling Parker ; 
Theatre Royal, Stratforo, E, June 6. 

The Dark Continent, drama, in five acts, by Frederick ‘Mouillot and H. H. Morell; Theatre 
Royal, Barnsley, June 11. 

The Wealth of the World, drama, in four acts, by Edward J. Lampard; Theatre Royal, 
Blyth, June 29. 

Hazard, farce, in one act, by Herbert Burnett; Theatre Royal, Margate, July 1. 

The Workbox, comedietta, in one act, by Tom Craven ; Theatre Royal, Weymouth, July 9. 

A Lost Sheep, farcical comedy, in three acts, by Walter Parke and Arthur Shirley ; Theatre 
Royal, Bradford, July 13. 

The Ballad Singer, musical comedy-drama, in three acts, by Tom Craven; Gaiety Theatre, 
Hastings, at 16. 


Woman's Idol, drama, in four acts, by Charles Daly and Francis Raphael; Theatre Royal, 
Margate, July 20. 

Orpheus and ( P)Eurydice, burlesque, in three acts, by Edward Rose and “Coe”; Royal 
Aquarium, Great Yarmouth, July 20. 
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This World of Ours, drama, in four acts, by Seymour Hicks ; Theatre Royal, Brighton, July 20. 

Wolves and Waifs, comedy-drama, in five acts, by Alfred Cox ; Gaiety T., Brighton, July 20. 

The Power of Conscience, play, in four acts, by Reginald P. Rutter; Grand Theatre, Staly- 
bridge, July 23. E 

Olid London, spectacular drama, in a prologue and three acts, founded on Harrison Ainsworth's 
novel of the same name, by Arthur Shirley and W. Maskerry ; Queen’s Taeatre, Man- 
chester, July 25 

On the Frontier, drama of Indian life, founded by Anne Lewis Johnstone on two stories by 
Fenimore Cooper (originally produced in America) ; Morton’s, Greenwich, July 27. : 

On Zephyr’s Wings, pastoral play, in two acts, by Agatha and Archibald Hodson; Tow: 
Hall, Teddington, July 30. 

Moonbeams, comedietta, by Haslingden Russell ; Shakespeare Theatre, Liverpool, July 30. 

Babes in the Wood, burlesque, by Terence Ramsdale; Theatre Royal, Aldershot, August 3, 

Life's Battle, comedy-drama, in four acts, bv George Comer ; Pavilion, Lytham, August 3 

A Double Event, comedietta, by Alfred Wilkinson ; Theatre Roval, York, August 7. 

Zamet ; or Bonnie Bohemia, drama, in four acts, by Wybert Clive; T. R., Gateshead, Aug. 12 

Vice v. Virtue, drama, in five acts, by John Barker; Grand, Nelson, Ausust 22. : 

The Burmaid, comedy, in three acts, by George Dance; Comedy Taeatre, Manchester, 
August 31. 

The White Lily, American Border drama, in four acts ; Theatre Rova!, Hanley, August 31. 

Babes in the Wood, \vurlesque extravaganza, by Martin Byam ani Byam Wyke ; Lyric Hall, 
Rhyl, September 14. 

Can He Forgive Her? play, in prologue and four acts, by Mrs. Charles Calvert; Comedy 
Theatre, Manchester, September 18. Y 

Madame Cartouche, comic opera, in three acts, libretto by MM. Busnach and Decourcelles, 
music by Leon Vasseur, adapted by H. Sutherland Edwards (Paris, 1886) ; Royal Opera 
House, Leicester, September 21. 

Bells of Fate, drama, in five acts, by Edward Darbey ; Queen’s Theatre, Kei zhley, September 21. 

Hope, comedy, in three acts ; Prince of Wales’s, Liverpool, September 25. 

Claimants, comedy, in one act, adapted by Hermann Vezin from Kotzebue ; Assembly Rooms, 
Worthing, September 28. 

Mrs. M.P., comedy, in three acts, adapted from the German of Julius Ro e1 by Hermann 
Vezin; Assembly Rooms, Worthing, September 28. 

Cousin Jack, comedy, in three acts, adapted from the German of Roderick Benedix, by Hermann 
Vezin; Assembly Rooms, Worthing, September 30. 

Our Relations, farcical comedy, in three acts, by Fred. Jarman ; Aquarium, Brighton, Oct. 5. 

The Shamrock and the Rose, drama, in four acts, by Walter Reynolds ; Theatre Royal, Hudders- 
field, October 7. 

The Showman’s Daughter, domestic comedy, in three acts, by Mrs, Frances Hodgson Burnett; 
Theatre Royal, Worcester, October 12. 

A Romance of Love, comedy-drama, in two acts, by Alex. Steven; Queen’s Rooms, Berwick- 
on-T weed, October 13, 

J mes, farcical comedy, by Arthur Shirley and Benjamin Landeck ; New Theatre Royal, Bury, 
October 16. 

For Valour, a love story, in one act, by Charles 8. Fawcett ; Theatre Royal, York, October 16. 

Sylvia; or, the Baron's Bride, romantic opera, in three acts, written by M. J. Blatchford, 
composed by J. H. Sykes ; Grand Theatre, Halifax, October 20. 

The Composer, comedietta, by Arthur Chapman, music by J. M. Capel; Theatre Royal, 
Richmond, October 29. 

My Native Land, drama, by W. Manning ; Theatre Royal, Coatbridge, October 29. 

The Span of Life, drama, in four acts, by Sutton Vane (produced for copyright purposes) ; 
Alexandra Theatre, Sheffield, November 6 

Her True Colours, comedietta, by W. A. Brabner ; Assembly Rooms, Ruthin, November 6. 

Held in Judgment, drama, by N.S. Campbell; Britannia, Garston, November 11. 

A House of Cards, a condensed version, in four acts, of Victorien Sardou’s Maison Neuve, by 
Sydney Grundy ; Theatre Royal, Brighton, November 13. * 

Pat, drama, by George Roberts and Henry Emm; R.A. Theatre, Woolwich, Nov. 16. 

Vida, society drama, in four acts, by Ina L. Cassilis and Cnarles Lander; Londesborough 
Theatre, Scarbrough, November 17. 

On Her Majesty's Service, drama, in four acts, by H. W. Hatchman and H. Gomer May (eopy- 
right performance) ; Avenue Theatre, Sunderland, November 20. 

The Golden Chance, drama, in five acts, by St. Aubyn Miller; Theatre Royal, Gateshead, 
November 23. 

Dead; or, The Living Will, drama, in five acts, by James Scott (copyright performance) ; 
Town Hall, Brierley Hill, November 25. 


First THeatre-Gorr: “How was the new play last night?” Second Theatre-goer 
(enthusiastically): “Grand! They hada big tank of real water, and one of the supers 
got drowned.” 

Wuen Jenny Lind visited America, the famous French caricaturist “ Cham” amused 
himself by representing an American walking about with his hand in a glass case. “I do not 
use it any longer,” said the American, “ since Jenny Lind has shaken it.” 
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Y > ° 
Hew Pieces 
PRODUCED AT THE PRINCIPAL PARIS THEATRES, 
FROM DECEMBER 1890 TO END OF NOVEMBER 1891. 


— oe 


AMBIGU. 

Prix de Beauté, farcical comedy, in three acts, by MM. André Raibaud and Georges Grisier, 
May 30. 

Deux Ans Aprés, one-act comedy, by M. Raibaud, May 50. 

Madame la Maréchale, piece, in three acts, by M. Alphonse Lemonnier, July 8. 

Le Médecin des Folles, piece, in five acts, by MM. Xavier de Montépin and Jules Dornay, 
September 18. 

Mam’ zelle Quinquina, five-act piece, by M. Frangois Oswald, October 23. 


BOUFFES-PARISIENS. 
L’ Entresol, one-act operetta, by M. Georges Villain, April 16. 


CHATELET. 
Jeanne d’ Arc, historical drama, with a prologue and an epilogue, by M. Joseph Fabre, music 
by M. Benjamin Godard, January 27. 
Tout-Paris, spectacular piece, in five acts, by M. Georges Duval, music by M. L. Gaune, 
June 16. 
CLUNY. 
Antonio pére et fils, three-act vaudeville, by M. Albert Barré, March 7. 
Une Nuit & Bougival, one-act vaudeville, by M. Edgar Pourcelle, June 11. 
Procés- Verbal, three-act vaudeville, by M. Albert Barré, September 14. 
Monsieur Joseph, ove-act vaudeville, by M. Alfred Delilia, September 14. 
L’ Année Franco-Russe, review, in three scenes, by MM. Milher and Numes, November 20. 


COMEDIE-FRANCAISE. 


Une Conversion, one-act comedy, by M. Charles de Courey, December 29. 

Thermidor, drama, in four acts, by M. Victorien Sardou, January 24. 

Mariage blanc, drama, in three acts, by M. Jules Lemaitre, March 20. 

Griselidis, piece, in three acts, with a prologue and an epilogue, by MM. Armand Silvestre 
and Eugene Morand, May 15. 

Le Rez-de-chaussée, one-act comedy, by M. Julien Berr de Turrique, May 29. 

L’ Article 231, three-act comedy, by M. Paul Ferrier, July 11. 

L’ Ami de la Maison, comedy, in three acts, by MM. Hippolyte Raymond and Maxime 
Boucheron, October 3. 

La Mégére Apprivoisée (The Taming of the Shrew), comedy in four acts, drawn from Shake- 
speare by M. Paul Delair, November 19. 


DEJAZET. 


Déménageons, one-act comedy, by M. Guillemand, December 10. 

Ferdinand le Noceur, four-act comedy, by M. Léon Gandillot, December 19. 

Les Deux Camille, comedy-vaudeville, in three acts, by MM. Eugéne Médina and Henri 
Gourdier, June 5. 

Les Jumeaux d’ Agathe, one-act comedy, by M. Gaston Desolesse, June 5, 

L’ il d’ Adhémar, one-act comedy, by M. Henri Gourdier, June 15. 

Brelan de Docteurs, one-act comedy, by M. Paul d’Ivoy, November 5. 


EDEN. 
La Tentation de Saint Antoine, ballet, in two acts and four scenes, by MM. Jaime and G. Duval, 
music by M, G. Auvray, February 7. 
Pierrot Surpris, one-act ballet, by M. Maisonneuve, music by M. Adolphe David, February 21. 
Le Coeur de Sita, grand ballet, in three acts, with singing, by M. Barrique de Fontainieu, 
music by M. Charles de Sivry, May 18. 


FOLIES-DRAMATIQUES. 


Paris-Folies, review, in three acts, by MM. Vély and Mock, January 23. 

Juanita, comic opera, in three acts, libretto by MM. A. Vanloo and Leterrier, music by Franz 
Suppé, April 4. 

La Plantation Thomassin, three-act vaudeville, by M. Maurice Ordonneau, June 1. 
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Le Mitron, vaudeville-operetta, in three acts, by MM. Maxime Boucheron and Antony Mars, 
music by M. André Martinet, September 24. 

La Fille de Fanchon la Vieilleuse, comic opera, injfour acts, libretto by MM. Liorat, Busnach, 
and Fonteny, music by M. Louis Varney, November 3. 


GAITE. 
La Fée aux Chévres, spectacular piece, in three acts and fourteen scenes, by MM. Paul Ferrier 
and Albert Vanloo, music by M. Varney, December 18. 
Les Aventures de Monsieur Martin, four-act vaudeville, by M. Albin Valabregue, June 19. 


GYMNASE. 
L’ Obstacle, piece, in four acts, by M. Alphonse Daudet, December 27. 
Musotte, three-act piece, by MM. Guy de Maupassant and Jacques Normand, March 4. 
Madame Agnes, three-act comedy, by M. J. Berr de Turrique, September 2. 
Les Lauriers sont coupés, one-act comedy, by M. Geraudy, September 2. 
Mon Oncle Barbassou, fantastic comedy, in three acts, drawn from M. Mario Uchard’s novel 
by MM. Emile Blavet and Fabrice Carré, November 6. 


HISTORIQUE (CHATEAU-DEAU). 

Sainte Russie, piece, in five acts, by MM. Gugenheim and Le Faure, music by M. Paul 
Cressonnois, January 30. 

Un Drame en Chemin-de-fer, five-act piece, by M. Louis Figuier, March 28, 

Le Crime d'une Mere, piece, in eight scenes, by MM. William Busnach and Charles Aubert, 
November 7. 

MENUS-PLAISIRS. 

Lucienne, piece, in five acts, by M. Louis de Grammont, December 2. 

Une Maitresse de Langues, three-act comedy-vaudeville, by MM. Crisafulli and Carcenac, 
February 6. 

L’ Onele Célestin, operetta-bouffe, in three acts, words by MM. Maurice Ordonneau and Henri 
Kéroul, music by M. Edmond Audran, March 24. 

Deux Gouttes d’ Eau, one-act operetta, words by M. Paul Cosseret, music by M, Albert Millet, 
May 11. 

Compére Guilleri, comic opera, in three acts, libretto by MM. Burani and Cavalier, music by 
M. Henry Perry, September 18. 

Le Coq, three-act operetta, by MM. Paul Ferrier and Ernest Depré, music by M. Victor Roger, 
October 30. 

Un Gas Normand, one-act operetta, words by M. Armand Véry, music by M. Charles André, 
November 25. 

NOUVEAUTES. 

Les Coulisses de Paris, review, in three acts, by MM. Froyez, Oudot, Duret, and De Gorsse, 
January 26. 

Le Petit Savoyard, pantomime, in four acts, by MM. Michel Carré fils and Henri Remond, 
music by M. André Gedalge, March 10. 

La Justice Informe, one-act comedy, by MM. Michel Carré ils and H. Remond, March 12. 

La Demoiselle du Téléphone, vaudeville, in three acts, by MM. Maurice Desvallitres and 
Antony Mars, music by M. Gaston Serpette, May 2. 

Norah la Dompteuse, three-act vaudeville, by MM. Grenet-Dancourt and Georges Bertal, 
October 31. 


ODEON. 


Monsieur Jean, one-act comedy, in verse, by M. Olivier des Armoises, December 15. 

Le Médecin de Moliére, one-act apropos, in verse, by M. Henri Chantavoine, January 15 
(269th anniversary of Moliére’s birth). 

Passionnément, comedy, in four acts, by M. Albert Delpit, March 3 

Alceste, lyrical drama, in five acts, in verse, after Euripides, by M. Alfred Gassier, music by 
M. Alexandre Georges, March 28. 

L’ Abbé Vincent, one-act comedy, by M. Grenet-Dancourt, April 13. 

Amoureuse, three-act comedy, by M. Georges de Porto-Riche, April 25. 

Le Docteur Mirimus, one-act comedy, in verse, by MM, Bertrand Millanvoye and Lucien 
Cressonnois, March 1. 

L’ Herbager, three-act comedy, in verse, by M. Paul Harel, September 19, 

La Mer, three-act piece, by M. Jean Jullien, September 30. 


OPERA. 
Le Mage, grand opera, in five acts and six scenes, libretto by M. Jean Richepin, music by 
M. Jules Massenet, March 16. av 
Lohengrin, for the first time at the Opéra, September 16, previously performed at the Eden, 
once only, May 3, 1887. 
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OPERA-COMIQUE. 

Benvenuto, lyrical drama, in four acts, words by M. Gaston Hirsch, music by M. Eugene Diaz, 
December 3. 

LI’ Amour Vengé, comic opera, in two acts, words by M. Augé de Lassus, music by M. de 
Maupéon, December 31. 4 

Les Folies Amoureuses, comic opera, in three acts, libretto (after Regnard’s comedy) by MM. 
André Lénégka and Jules Matrat, music by M. Emile Pessard, April 15. in 

Le Réve, lyrical drama, in seven scenes, libretto drawn by M. Louis Gallet from M. Zola’s 
romance, music by’M. Alfred Bruneau, June 18. 


PALAIS-ROYAL,. 


Un Prix Montyon, comedy-vaudeville, in three acts, by MM, Albin Valabregue and Maurice 
Hennequin, December 4. 

Le: Joies de ta Paternité, three-act comedy, by MM. Alexandre Bisson and Vast-Ricouard, 
February 23. 

Monsieur 0 Abbé, comedy, in three acts, by MM. Henri Meilhac and Albert de Saint-Albin, 
November 18. 

Le Dentiste, s.v.p., one-act comedy, by M. Emile Seurat, November 30. 


PORTE-SAINT-MARTIN. 


LI’ Impératrice Faustine, drama, in five acts, by Comte Stanislas de Rzewuski, March 23. 
Voyages dans Paris, spectacular piece, in five acts, by MM. Blum and Toché, November 21. 


RENAISSANCE. 

Les Douze Femmes de Japhet, three-act vaudeville, by MM. Antony Mars and Maurice 
Desvallitres, music by M. Victor Roger, December 16. 

La Petite Poucette, vaudeville-operetta, in five acts, by MM. Ordonneau and Hennequin, music 
by M. Raoul Pugno, March 5, 

La Famille Vénus, operetta-vaudeville, in three acts, by MM. Charles Clairville and Bénédite, 
music by M. Léon Vasseur, May 2. 

Les Marionnettes de 0 Année, review, in three acts, by M. Charles Clairville, September 19. 

Malle. Asmodée, three-act operetta, words by MM. Paul Ferrier and Charles Clairville, music 
by MM. Paul Lacome and Victor Roger, November 24. 


VARIETES. 


Paris Port de Mer, review, in three acts, by MM. Blondeau and Monréal, March 6. 

Un Divorce al Amiable, one-act comedy, by M. Stephen Lemonnier, June 7. 

Les Heéritiers Guichard, comedy-vaudeville, in three acts, by M. Gaston Marot, June 23. 

Pincés ! three-act comedy, by M. Albert Millaud, November 17. 

VAUDEVILLE. 

Madame Mongodin, comedy-vaudeville, in three acts, by MM. Blum and Toché, December 17. 

Liliane, three-act comedy, by MM. Feélicien Champsaur and Léopold Lacour, February 24, 

Bonheur & Quatre, comedy, in three acts, by M. L. Gandillot, March 25, 

La Diva en Tournée, one-act comedy, by M. Gandillot, March 25, 

L’ Infideéle, one-act comedy, in verse, by M. Georges de Porto-Riche, with music by M. Frangois 
Thomé, March 25. 

Un Bon Ami, one-act comedy, by M. Adolphe Aderer, April 20. 

De Une Heure & Trois Heures, one-act comedy, by M. Abraham Dreyfus, May 14. 

Une Grande Artiste, one-act drama, in verse, by M. Paul Fournier, June 9. 

La Femme, three-act comedy, by M. Albin Valabregue, June 12. 

Le Gendarme, comedy-vaudeville, in three acts, by MM. Pierre Decoureelle and Henri Debrit, 
July 10. 

As Fou Like It (the Daly Company’s season), August 31. 

The Railroad of Love (the Daly Company’s season), September 1. 

The School fur Scandal (the Daly Company’s season), September 2. 

The Lottery of Love, an adaptation of Les Surprises du Divorce, by Mr. Augustin Daly, 
September 5. . 

Héléne, drama, in four acts, by M. Paul Delair, with incidental music by M. André Messager, 
September 15. ; 

Les Jobards, three-act comedy, by MM. A. Guinon and H, Denier (at a matinée), November 5. 


Harren1ne to drop into a Continental casino one day, Robert Houdin the conjuror observed 
asharper reaping a rich harvest at écarté, and as soon as a seat became vacant he took it. 
The sharper, dealing dexterously, turned a king from the bottom of the pack. When the 
deal came to Houdin, he observed: “ When I turn kings from the bottom of the pack, I 
always do it with one hand, instead of two ; it is quite as effective and much more elegant. 
See—here comes his majesty of diamonds !” and up came the card. The cheat stared at the 
conjuror for a moment, and then rushed from the place without waiting to possess himself of 
his winnings. 
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Some Theatrical Dotes. 


BY GEORGE R. SIMS. 

> N the course of many years’ wanderings, at home and abroad, I have 
* invariably carried with me a note-book—several note-books, note- 
books of all shapes and sizes. Ever and anon, when I turn to the 
big drawer in which these note-books rest, they rise up in judgment 
against me, they point the finger of scorn at me and reproach me 
with neglected opportunities. These accusing volumes are crammed 
full of notes for remarkable articles which have never been written 

which in all human probability will never be written. 

In opening one of these note-books at hazard the first note 
which I came upon is this: ‘‘ Theatres in Spain—Ticket an act.” I shall 
never forget my astonishment when, having witnessed the first act of a four- 
act play at the Teatro Reale in Madrid, I saw the audience changing 
before my eyes. There was a little short man in the stall next to me when 
the curtain fell on Act I., and immediately a tall big man took his place. 
The old lady who had been sitting in front of me was replaced by a young girl, 
and whichever way I looked I noticed a change in the audience. I was lost in 
bewilderment until an official came up to me and politely asked for my voucher. 
I showed him the one I came in with. ‘‘That is for the first act, Seior!” 
“Eh!” Lexclaimed. ‘‘Is my ticket only good for one act then?” ‘ Certainly, 
Seiior ; if you wish to see the second act you must take a second ticket.” ‘* But 
I want to see the play through.” ‘‘Then the Seiior should have taken four 
tickets on entering.” 

I went out and purchased the tickets for the three remaining acts, and then 
I noticed that each ticket was a different colour. The first-act ticket had been 
white, the second was blue, the third was green, and the fourth was yellow. 
Between each act the audience was partially changed, and then the attendants 
came round and collected the tickets. I discovered afterwards that a Spaniard 
generally takes his dramatic fare in small doses, frequently seeing one act one 
night, another a few nights later, and so on. There is always a house waiting 
outside, while the house ‘‘ inside” is having its ‘*‘ turn.” 

At some of the theatres a short opera will be played four times in one 
evening, and the audience will be completely changed each time. On Sundays, 
when there is a matinée, a piece is sometimes played eight times during 
the twelve hours. It was not until I appreciated this feature of Spanish 
theatrical entertainment that I could bring myself to believe a poster which 
announced the 7,160th representation of La Gran Via. 

I turn over the pages of notes on Spanish theatres—materials for a long 
essay some day—oh that some day!—and I come to the following: ‘‘ Italian 
theatres—Marionettes, Pulcinella, Stentorello. Seat in private box extra.” 

With regard to the marionettes, which in the South of Italy are so 
popular, I need not say much. The marionettes which I saw one Sunday 
night at the commencement of the year 1888, in Naples, so tickled my fancy 
that I induced the proprietor to bring them to London, and all London made 
their acquaintance at the Italian Exhibition, when they played to houses which 
many a proprietor of flesh and blood companies must have envied. But the 
marionettes were not seen at their best at the Exhibition. The dialogue was not 
spoken at the wings, and it was seeing these wooden puppets suit the action to the 
word with so much vigour and precision that made me their devoted admirer. 1 
have seen a tragedy played by marionettes, in Naples, in a theatre as large as 
the Vaudeville, and packed with grown-up people, and this tragedy played by 
wooden dolls has moved the audience to tears and sobs, and handkerchiefs have 
been freely used all over the place. Pulcinellais the Neapolitan Punch. Dressed 
in white, with a black mask over his face, he is the low comedian of nearly all 
the lighter plays produced. Everybody else is dressed in the proper costume of 
the period, but Pulcinella walks about as a buffoon and plays his antics entirely 
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on his own account. It is exactly as though the clown of our modern pan- 
tomime were cast for ‘‘ Tony Lumpkin” in She Stoops to Conquer, or “‘ Jarvis” 
in The Lights o’? London, and played the part in his clown costume with his 
clown’s antics. 

In Florence the low comedian is habited differently, and is called 
Stentorello. He is a dry, humorous Florentine, very close-tisted and full of 
canniness, and is in.fact the local buffoon. No matter with what subject or what 
period the comedy may deal, Stentorello always wears the traditional dress, 
delivers himself of the local gays, and is Florentine tothe backbone. The low 
comedian in Venice is the most familiar type to English audiences, for he is 
Arlecchino, or Harlequin. In a Harlequin’s dress he plays exactly the same parts 
as Pulcinella or Stentorello. 

Many plays in Italy are, of course, produced without the traditional local 
buffoon, but certain theatres make a specialty of them. A play with the buffoon 
is announced as follows :— 

Con PULcINELLA, 
or 
Con STENTORELLO, 
as the case may be. 

The next note I come upon is not a foreign one but a very native one: 
**Two dramas for a penny, Whitechapel.” 

One Saturday, while visiting the scenes of the ‘‘ Ripper” horrors, I came 
upon a ‘‘show” in full blast. Outside were the picture posters of The Run 
of Luck and of It’s Never Too Late to Mend. Through the open door I caught 
sight of a crowded room, and at the end of it a raised platform, upon which a 
man and a boy in white shirts were enacting a scene. ‘‘ Here ye are!” shouted 
the proprieter at the door. ‘‘ Here ye are! The famis prisern scene from It’s 
Never Terlatermend. You can pay yer penny and go in now and have harf o’ this 
drarmer and harf o’ the next if you like. Here yar! The great drarmer for a 
penny!” I would have entered and had a hap’orth each myself, but the 
ventilation of the building seemed imperfect, and the jammed together audience 
of men and boys did not louk tempting under the circumstances. 

The last ‘‘ gaff” I had the honour of patronising in Whitechapel has dis- 
appeared some time ago. It was turned into the Garrick Theatre, but in its 
galf days I witnessed a marvellous performance of Sixteen-String Jack there. 
I occupied a seat in a private box, for which I paid threepence. Two negroes, 
a sailor, and a lady were the other occupants, and they supped during the per- 
formance. Their supper, which consisted of trotters, was thrown up to them 
by a man in the pit, who walked about and shouted his dainties while the 
dialogue was going on upon the stage. We caught the trotters most dexterously 
in our box, but we had to throw the pennies down first. The restaurateur 
of the theatre was very particular on that point. At the end of the play there 
was one trotter not eaten, and this the sailor, carried away by his feelings, 
threw at the virtuous heroine as she spoke the tag. She picked it up, 
bowed her thanks to our box, and carried it off with as much grace as a leading 
lady at the West-End would have carried off a bouquet. 

I turn over my memorandum book and come upon copious notes of the 
wooden theatres of Sweden, of the Arab shows in Algeria, and of the odd enter- 
tainments I had seen in the provincial fairs of France, but they must be left for 
the ‘‘volume.” I must close my humble contribution to the Era ALMANACK 
with a note which I find jotted down under the date of Dec. 23, 188 

I was staying at the town at the foot of the Malvern Hills with my friend 
and collaborator, Mr. Henry Pettitt. We were engaged on a new drama, and 
had gone to Malvern ‘‘ to be quiet.” 

For two days previously Malvern had been gently placarded with bills, 
announcing that Mr. Dash Blank’s famous London company would give a per- 
formance of the great drama, The Dying Curse, at a certain hall which was 
occasionally leased for theatrical entertainments. All day long the snow had 
been falling, and when evening came it lay so thickly on the ground that traffic 
was impossible. ‘* What a night for the show folks!” I said as I looked out of 
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the window. ‘‘ Awful!” said my friend. ‘‘ Poor devils! let’s go down and 
patronise them. I should like to see what the show’s like.” We wrapped 
ourselves up, and put on our high boots and staggered down the mountain side, 
sinking knee-deep into the snow, and at last, after groping our way down dark 
lanes and stumbling over buried posts and milestones, we reached the bleak and 
lonely spot where the hall was situated. We looked for any sign of a show in 
vain. The building loomed darkly and dismally in front of us. A snow- 
covered bill was on the wooden wall. We scraped the snow off it and found 
The Dying Curse beneath, But there was not a soul about, and the door was 
shut. Through the keyhole, however, we could see a faint light, and so we 
knocked. An old woman, holding a lantern over her head, came to the door. 

‘* Tf you please, is this the theatre?” we asked in a humble and apologetic 
tone. ‘‘Theayter? No, it ain’t a theayter, but it’s a’all.” ‘‘Is The Dying 
Curse played here to-night?” ‘No; the company come, but there ain’t no 
orjence, so they went home again.” ‘Oh, thank you. Good night.” ‘Good 
night,” and then the door was closed, and the ‘‘’all,” which should have wit- 
nessed The Dying Curse, was left to the solitary old woman and a black cat 
which had come to the door, arched its back, and glared at us with two fierce 
flaming eyes. 

No audience on the 23rd of December, not a penny in the house, and the 
country round about almost impassable with snow! Poor famous London 
company! We knew something of the hardships of such travelling companies 
as this, and our hearts went out to the poor strollers as we thought what sort of 
a Christmas this would mean to them. 

When we inquired for them the next day we found that they had left the 
town and gone on to their next pitch. The leading lady, we heard, was a 
delicate looking girl—the manager’s wife—and she had a baby in her arms. 
There were also the low comedian and his wife, one or two young men, a very 
old man ‘‘ who’d rheumatiz awful,” and a young woman ‘‘as was very pretty, 
but seemed to have a drefful cold.” We obtained our information of the green- 
grocer, over whose little shop the manager had lodged for the night. ** Poor 
things,” said the greengrocer’s wife, ‘they seemed awfully cut up at the 
weather.” 

I have never come upon The Dying Curse company again in my travels, but 
I often think of them and their visit to Malvern, on the eve of Christmas, 
when I hear people talking of the jolly life and the Bohemian existence of the 
‘* profession.” I know what merry Christmas means too often to those humbler 
members of the craft who, wandering over the face of the country, enduring 
hardships and privations and bitter sorrow, still put a bold face on things, and 
do their best to sustain the reputation of the famous London company, and give 
off The Dying Curse as though they thoroughly enjoyed it, and the eyes of 
Europe were upon them. 


CuarLes MArHews relates that once, on entering an eating-house, he heard seven genile- 
men give their orders in quick succession—one calling for a plate of oxtail soup, two for 
mock-turtle, three for pea soup, and one for bouilli. And the waiter, dashing to the speaking- 
tube which communicated with the cook, bawled out with immense rapidity : “ One ox, two 
mocks, three peas, and a bully.” 

MAX MArerzek, in his memoirs, published by the American “ Musician,” tells how the 
singer, Eliza Henzler, became the wife of the King of Portugal. According to history, she 
was the daughter of a poor Boston tailor: she had an exquisite voice, a lovely face, and large 
black eyes, Don Ferdinand, husband of the Queen of Portugal, Maria della Gloria, admired 
her verv much, and, after his wife’s death, raised her to the rank of Countess d’Edia, and 
married her, Thus, her husband being a prince of the family of Coburg, the tailor's daughter 
became sister-in-law of Queen Victoria, aunt of the Prince of Wales and the King of the 
Belgians, and stepmother of the reigning King of Portugal. When Queen Isabella of Spain 
was exiled, and Bismarck tried to put a Hohenzollern on the Spanish throne, Louis Napoleon 
opposed it. Some of the Spanish grandees wished to offer the crown to Don Ferdinand, but 
the ladies of the court objected to his plebeian wife. It was suggested that the Pope should 
be applied to and the marriage dissolved. But Don Ferdinand preferred his wife to the 
Spanish throne. Maretzek thus seems to trace the Franco-German war, the loss of Alsace and 
Lorraine, and an unsettled condition of Europe to the fact of this mésalliance. 
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The Goblin Face. 


&~ . BY HENRY PETTITT. 











-, HAD been doing a hard day’s work on the Committee of the Society 
; for the Abolition of Employment for Children, and, after a good 
dinner, sat dozing and dreaming by the fireside, when gradually in 
the glowing embers a large head and face took shape—two arms 
{, and legs became attached to it—and there sat a little Goblin 
' in the fire, winking and leering at me. Then suddenly, witha 
splutter and a crack, he jumped on the fender, and perching himself 
on the pair of tongs, curled up his short legs like a tailor, 
rubbed his little hands, and, with a grin on his merry little face, said: 
**Now, I daresay you wonder who the devil I am?” For a moment 
I felt powerless to answer. ‘‘I am the face in the fire, I am.” Still I could 
not answer—I was tongue-tied with astonishment. ‘‘I know what you are 
thinking,” said the Goblin ; ‘‘ you think that you’ll jump upand catch hold of 
me, but you won’t. Oh, dear, no! I’m very little, but ’'m a deal too ¢glever 
for that. You can’t move, you are as powerless as if you were asleep. You 
can think, and feel, and see, and hear, but you can’t move, which inconvenient 
state of affairs comes, my dear friend, from dozing in the armchair over the fire 
after a heavy dinner. Come, now,” he said, suddenly jumping on to the poker 
and swinging his legs astride it, ‘‘do you remember ever seeing me before?” 
I contrived to mutter that I did not think I had ever had that pleasure. ‘Oh, 
yes, you have,” he said. ‘‘ Often and often when you have been taking your 
after-dinner nap [ have sat and watched you, and felt how foolish it was of you 
to drink so much claret with your dinner when you knew it disagreed with you, 
and you have often sat and looked at me when you have been half awake, 
dreamily trying to recognise the different faces I have made, and very often 
nearly staring me out of countenance. I don’t always stick to one shape, you 
know,” he added. ‘* Why, I’ve as many designs for my little figure as Wilhelm 
draws for one of Gussy Harris’s pantomimes—I beg his pardon,” he added 
quickly—‘*‘ Sir Gussy’s pantomimes. I don’t mind giving him his new title, 
and remembering that he is now ‘the late Mr. Harris.’ But 1 won’t give up calling 
him Gussy, because he has always been the friend of little Goblins like me, 
and helped many a little Drury Lane Goblin to take home something on pay- 
day to fill an empty grate—and talking of grates brings me back to the object 
of my visit to you. Now, you’re very fond of a grate, youare.” As he said 
this he jumped on to one of the bars, and swinging himself round, rested his 
back against a firebrick, and continued—‘“‘ especially with a good tire in it, and, 
if I may be permitted to say so, you waste a great deal more time than a 
respectable hard-working author should do ; and I am sorry to say that you do 
not always treat it as it deserves.” I ventured to demur. ‘‘I have often seen 
= take up the poker in a most savage and brutal manner, especially when you 

ave been collaborating, and I have often thought you have wasted a considerable 
amount of superfluous strength when you have smashed up a few harmless faces 
in the fire, instead of yielding to your first impulse and laying it over the thick 
head of your unappreciative collaborator. It is only selfish and ill-tempered 
people who do not respect a fire, and treat it with the affectionate regard it 
deserves. A purse-proud parvenu may flourish the poker in a manner 
intended to suggest that he does not care for the price of coals, and declare 
that he never sees a friendly face in their glowing embers. But with what a 
different manner the real gentleman—the man of honour, sympathy, and 
feeling, tenderly takes up the poker, and gently and affectionately stirs the fire ! 
He knows and appreciates the fact that we faces are watching him, and that, 
although we may sometimes bring him sad memories, we always try to make 
them tender ones, and that while he is gazing abstractedly at us we are smiling 
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back at him. Ah! my friend, never treat a good fire unkindly. You may 
have many a worse friend when hard times come.” 

_ Here a sudden jet of gas was ignited on the lump of coal on which the 
Goblin was sitting, which caused him-to hurriedly change his seat. ‘* Confound 
that gas!” he exclaimed pettishly. ‘It is the greatest enemy we little folks 
have. I wonder at sensible people burning that wretched stuff in their new- 
fangled stoves. 1 should like to know who ever saw a familiar and friendly 
little face like mine is one of them?” I nodded acquiescence, and silently 
resolved that my office asbestos was doomed. My little friend then threw him- 
self on to a bit of burning coal and continued: ‘‘ But there! It is only you 
hard-hearted and unsympathetic men who would do away with good old ‘ homely 
English’ coal fire. The women like us and cling to us. They don’t harass and 
worry and illtreat us, unless they are thoughtless minxes. They treat us 
tenderly, they do. They polish up our houses for us with their black-lead 
brushes. They give us light and life in the morning, and they don’t let us go 
out while they are dozing over a book. They watch us and tend us, and many’s 
the sweet little message of hope we’ve sent them. How many of the sailors’ wives 
who have listened to the howling of the storm and looked to us for comfort 
have seen in our changing lights the faces of their sailor lads at sea! How 
many of the merry-hearted maidens who have sat on the long winter nights 
looking for the faces of their future husbands have traced them in our gleaming 
features and laughed with delight! It is true we may throw out a coffin 
sometimes, but how much oftener does a little cradle spring out, and when we 
have a chance to throw a purse, how all the little Goblins dance for joy ! 

‘** Talking of purses,” he added, as he hopped forward and sat astride the 
top bar of the grate, “‘ brings me to the object of my visit. I don’t take much 
interest in rich people, for they only look upon the fire as a convenience, but I 
do care for the poor, who are always tender and careful with us, and who never 
use the poker recklessly and smash us up. It is on their behalf I am pleading 
to you now. Ina little room, not a hundred miles from Drury Lane, there is 
sitting at this moment a little fairy, and the fairies, you know, are half-sisters 
to the Goblins. There is but little food in the cupboard, and still less fire in 
the grate: for the fairy’s father is out of work, and the mother finds it hard 
work with the scanty wages of a tailoress to find either warmth or food for her 
little one. She is a good little girl, and the School Board mistress who taught 
her during last year’s pantomime gave her a prize for general proficiency. She 
is bright, intelligent, and healthy, and she was in the first row of the fairies, and 
one of the prettiest and lightest as she danced in the Buttercup Bal! in last 
year’s pantomime. And she never looked more like a real fairy than when she 
ran into her mother’s room with her fairy wages, and brought the coal that 
lighted the fire in the empty grate. Bless me! how delighted we little fellows 
were and what merry faces we made while the Christmas dinner was cooking, 
and the little plum-pudding was boiling on the hob! How we laughed and 
danced, and how we cheered them on their Christmas Day! But this year there 
is no warmth and there is no light, for the Demon Bigot has put out the fire 
and told the little fairy that her mission is over. She is no longer to dance and 
laugh and make other children merry. The Demon Bigot has said she is too 
young to be useful. She is no longer to dance in the Fairy Glen, but to sit at 
home in the fireless room. The Demon Bigot, with his satellites, Ignorance 
and Narrow-mindedness, have closed the gates of hope. Now, my friend, here’s 
a chance for you. Don’t lie here dreaming and dozing. You have said it is 
wrong for children of tender years to work. Is it not worse for them to starve ? 
Rouse yourself, and if you still intend persevering in preventing these youngsters 
earning food and warmth for themselves, why, provide it for them yourself. And 
before you send these little fairies home toan empty grate and barren cupboard 
send on the means to fill them both, by the simple expedient of putting your 
hand in your own pocket. Remember, my friend, that true philanthropy does 
not consist in being charitable at the expense of other people. Good night !” 

With this parting salutation my fiery visitor buried himself in a mass of 
burning coal, and that was the last I saw of the little Goblin face in the fire. 
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A Gracious Assassin. 
(SKETCHED FROM LIFE.) 


BY MRS. TALBOT HUNTER. 


URING the time I was manager of the Theatre Royal, X, an engage- 
ment was made with a Mr. Clarence Baring, who announced himself 
as the head of an ‘‘ American Company,” and who was, I had better 
say, attempting what turned out to be a brief tour with a ‘‘ comedy ” 
in three acts entitled ‘‘ M.D.” I had to take the gentleman to task 
before his arrival firstly for not sending his printing in time for due 
advertisement, and then for sending an insufficient quantity. I first 
met Mr. Baring as I was crossing the stage on Monday morning ; he 

was wrapped in ajgreat coat, and muffled almost to the eyes, for it was cold, 
stormy weather, and was surrounded by his shivering and dispirited little 
handful of people. It dawned on me that the affair was only a bolstered up 
pretence, but | knew that no substantial redress could be obtained, for the 
same sound reason that originated the Scottish proverb that ‘* Ye canna tak’ the 
breeks aff a Hielandman.” Nevertheless, on principle, I spoke to the man in 
strong terms concerning his breach of contract, telling him that he could not 
expect business from meagre advertisement. He was full of excuses about the 
printer disappointing at the last moment, &c., but added that the piece, after 
the first night, would advertise itself. This proved to be true—it was the only 
veracious statement of which Mr. Baring could accuse himself in the whole 
transaction, and when I say that we took twenty-six pound odd on the entire 
week I give the most significant estimate of the money-drawing qualities of 
the great ‘‘ American comedy.” 

I went into my box on the first night to see what the performance was like, 
but could not remain to glean anything of the plot—if there was one. The 
‘* M.D.” was some designing, villainous doctor—a kind of Cantwell part, I pre- 
sume, and it was enacted by Mr. Baring himself. In the one scene I witnessed 
the lights were down, and I saw him crawling under tables, and writhing, not 
unlike a serpent, amongst chairs and couches in a fashion which he, no doubt, 
considered highly effective, but which struck me as being unnatural and 
absurd. The man’s face, however, with its selvedge of lank black hair, its 
glittering black eyes, and a deadiy grin that parted the lips like a flash of steel, 
looked devilish, and with an uncomfortable, eerie feeling I hastily left the box. 

‘*T saw you in front,” Mr. Baring said to me between the acts. ‘* How do 
you like the piece?” ‘I saw only part of one scene, Mr. Baring,” I answered 
drily. “Well! What did you think of it?” ‘1 thought you looked like an 
evil spirit.” Mr. Clarence Baring laughed. It was a low, distinct laugh, but 
a mirthless one, not pleasing to hear. ‘* What a compliment!” he said, and 
went to attend to the setting of the stage. He was lus own stage-manager, 
and his company consisted of some six or seven aspiring amateurs who gave 
their ‘‘ services” (?) and paid their own travelling expenses (!) in order to learn 
stage business, and through Mr. Baring’s supreme influence obtain lucrative 
engagements. There was only one salaried member—the lady (professional of 
course) who played chambermaid, she being essential, I suppose, as ‘‘ the von 
hounce o’ cawffee wot flavoured the fifteen hounces 0’ chicory.” 

Afterwards, when the hideous story of the man’s misguided life, fatuous 
ambition, and delirious vanity was revealed to the world, it became known that 
he was not only literally mad to act, to exhibit himself in public, but to figure 
as a ‘‘ dramatic author,” and perform in his own “ plays.” Throughout that 
memorable week I had no more than an occasional glimpse of Mr.Clarence Baring, 
when passing him in the way of business at nights, On Saturday morning, 
however, when he came up to me to receive his share, I had an opportunity to 
scan him well. My desk stood sideways to the window, and on turning in my 
chair I faced my visitor with the light full upon him. It was the first good look 
I had had of him without make-up, or the half-mask of the muffler he had worn 
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on the inclement Monday morning. I will try to sketch him as I saw him then, 
and can see him in my mind’s eye even now. 

This ambition-poisoned man was of the ordinary height, rather slender in 
build but supple-jointed and sinewy, for, as afterwards appeared, he was really 
of strong physique. The wretched cuts in the newspapers of the period give 
no real likeness of the man’s face, or I should assuredly have recognised him by 
them. The face was oval, of pure olive complexion, and the hair and eyes were 
black. The nose was delicately shaped, and rather prominent—a fact which 
made the chin look smaller than it actually was. The forehead sloped slightly, 
indicating the predominance of the perceptive over the reflective faculties. 
The lips were thin and finely formed, and disclosed in smiling an even set of 
teeth, exquisite in whiteness. The smile came seldom. It broke and vanished 
like a flash, for the habitual expression of the mouth was melancholy. Small 
ears, small feet, and delicate hands would, of course, fill up the sketch of this 
physical type of man. 

Mr. Clarence Baring’s entire manner was that of a person of good birth and 
breeding. He had that unconscious and inoffensive ease of address that we see 
only in people of superior station, or those who are in themselves signally great. 
His accent and speech were perfect, his voice low in its tone, and almost 
caressingly soft. 1 suppose I should not have noted all these particulars—not- 
withstanding my lifelong attention to detail—but for being attracted by the 
curious magnetic individuality of the man. It appeared to me in my observa- 
tions during this interview that he was for the time, from some motive or 
other, in disguise. After an exchange of comments on the awful weather we 
were having, &c., I felt prompted by a sudden impulse to ask Mr. Baring a 
question: ** Pardon me,—are you related to the Barings of — : >| 
he answered quite readily, and with the usual flash of a smile, ‘‘ the fact is— 
Baring is my professional name.” He made this reply without raising his eyes, 
which were, indeed, generally downcast. I apologised briefly for my question, 
and handed my visitor the cheque for his five nights’ share—a very small one. 
** Dear, dear, dear,” said Mr. Baring in a kind of dainty consternation, as he 
examined the potent slip of paper, ‘this is dreadful! If I could have an ad- 
vance on to-night’s receipts ———? ” 

I shook my head decisively, saying that the week’s experience forbade such 
a venture. ‘* It’s fearfully awkward,” pursued Mr. Clarence Baring in the same 
soft voice. He bit his lip, and added hurriedly, ‘‘ The fact is—I’m in pressing 
need of cash this morning.” His glittering black eyes shot a glance at my desk 
on which lay a heap of sovereigns as well as some wooden bowls filled with 
silver. Though I noticed the glance I attached no dangerous significance to it ; 
if I had known the man before me, horror would have frozen me in my chair. 
Just then heavy footsteps were heard passing and repassing the door. Mr. 
Clarence Baring composedly folded the cheque and placed it in his pocket-book. 
‘* Ah, well! we must make the best of it,” said he smoothly. ‘‘To-night we 
may have a goodhouse.” He rose and took up his hat. ‘It’s very unfor- 
tuvate,” he said, with the same gentle manner. ‘‘I’m afraid the children’s 
opera last week carried all the money out of the town.” 

As any candid reply to this pitiful excuse would have been alike harsh and 
unavailing, | returned no answer. Mr. Baring offered his hand with a gracious 
smile, and I placed mine carelessly for a second within the light clasp of those 
deadly fingers. ‘*Good morning,” said he. 

I remember thinking, as Clarence Baring bowed himself out, that nothing 
could have improved upon the finished courtesy of his manners, and little 
dreaming that I had just shaken hands with one of the most desperate criminals 
of the nineteenth century,—that within afew weeks the telegraph wires would 
be flashing the story of his atrocious crime from pole to pole ; that the civilised 
world, with its veneered barbarism, would be devouring with morbid hunger 
the dramatic details of his sensational trial, of his frantic endeavours to avert 
his doom ; dwelling with unabated excitement on the daily incidents of his 
prison life, right up to that ghastly, sunless morning when he mounted the 
scaffold, and the hangman’s rope ‘* cured all ambition.” 
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Years rolled away, and during their flight I would sometimes wonder what 
had become of Clarence Baring. Not hearing or seeing the name I concluded 
that he had perhaps changed it—or the profession in which he had seemed such 
a bungling amateur. One night I was standing in the foyer of the theatre, 
when one of the officials (a man who had beena long time on the staff) came up 
to speak to me on business fora moment. ‘‘ By the way, ma’am,” said he, as 
he was about to go, ‘‘I had a visit to-day from Mr. Z. 1 knew him in an 
instant. ‘ Hullo!’ I says, ‘you area stranger! I’ve never seen you since you 
came here working for Clarence Baring!’ ‘’St,’ says he, ‘never mention him! 
I left the country just after that, and never been back since he was hanged.’ ” 
“* Clarence Baring hanged !” I exclaimed in horror. ‘* When, and for what?” 
**Murder, ma’am! He had many an alias, but this particular one didn’t come 
up at the trial; he only used ita very few weeks. Z. told me the whole story 
to-day, and who ‘Clarence Baring’ really was.” ‘*‘ Who was he then?” 
“ Lerroy !” 

————o—_ 


A Grand Combat. 





BY FRANK PRICE. 





ME years ago I was a member of the specially selected London 
* company knocking round the provinces with the great emotional 
drama, The Cause of Nations ; or, A NSoldier’s Blood. It was then 
I first met my eccentric friend, George St. George. He was playing 
a Yorkshire dialect character part, which he embellished with an 
Irish brogue as rich as a Devonshire junket. He and I shared 
rooms, and I found after a time that his real name was Mul-some- 
thing ; but more than that, whether Muldoon, or Mulcaky, or 
Mul-Picnic, he would never let me know. ‘‘ I’m George St. George 
on the bills,” he said, ‘‘ not because I’m ashamed of me counthry, but because 
them divils of managers do be afraid of engagin’ a man wid a foreign name, for 
fear of his not shpeakin’ unadultherated English. When once I have me con- 
thract let them find out I’m an Irishman if they can. An’, begorra, they always 
do, though how the divil it’s done bates me, for it’s not be the brogue, that I 
haven't a tashte in the worrld av!” 

1 was playing the heavy part, and in the last scene George and I had a grand 
sword combat, during which the air was thick with eights, fives, Glasgow 
tens, and occasional bad language when a stroke was missed or a shin damaged. 
After great excitement George, having guarded a head blow from me, was wont 
to kill me in the effective but mysterious manner adopted on the stage. 

George never seemed thoroughly satisfied in the profession. He was a born 
Bohemian, and an inveterate wanderer. He used to tell me that the United 
Kingdom was too small for him, and had he been an actor only he would have 
gone abroad longago. But he dida good deal of newspaper and magazine work, 
of which he was very fond, and it was this that kept him from straying farther 
afield. ‘‘ You know, Jack,” he said one night as we were smoking our pipes 
after supper, ‘‘there’s hardly another man in England that can write so well on 
both sides of the Irish question as meself. I know it upside down, and bedad ! 
I’m the only man alive that can answer me own arguments. I could make 
the fortune of any two rival newspapers.” That was the worst of George. He 
never cared a red cent what paper he wrote for or what cause he advocated, as 
long as the money came in. 

Vhen The Cause of Nations company broke up and we went our different 
ways, I lost sight of George, though I never forgot him. About this time the 
Soudan war broke out, and, as ill-luck would have it, just when it was at its 
height family affairs compelled me to take a journey to Egypt, with the un- 
pleasant possibility of having to travel right up the country in pursuit of a 
Government official whom it was absolutely necessary for me to meet. I had 
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no ambition to make the acquaintance of ‘‘the dogs of war.” Those of the 
stage-carpenter are bad enough when you fall over them in the dark. But 
there was no help for it. I had to go. It was only what 1 had expected when 
I found, at Alexandria, that I must push.on to Suakim, and at Suakim that I 
must proceed to ‘‘the seat of war.” Where that was nobody seemed quite to 
know, and where it would be when I got to the place it was supposed to be at 
when I set out to find it was a matter of even greater doubt. However, I started. 
I met with some reinforcements on their way to the front, and with this 
detachment of the line I set out to find the vanishing point. The war must 
have been very restless. It was shifting its seat all the time. At length, 
after long and weary marching, we came up with a portion of the main army, 
from the ofticers of which I heard that the man I was searching for was some 
thirty miles farther on. To reach him I must cross a tract of desert which 
might be free from straggling Arabs—or might not ! Worst of all, I must go 
alone. I never liked paying agent’s fees, but I would willingly at that moment 
have given a liberal percentage to anyone who could have booked me a ‘‘ short 
special ” to open immediately somewhere in civilisation. 1 asked if they thought 
it safe to let me go alone. Nobody seemed inclined to hang round my neck and 
implore me tearfully not to risk my vaiuable life, and not a soul was free to 
accompany me even if any had wanted to. 

‘** Terry Mulligan went across by himself after news the day before yesterday. 
He didn’t seem to mind it at all.” ‘‘ Who is Terry Mulligan!” Tasked. ‘‘ War 
correspondent of the Adipose Tissue,” was the reply. That settled it. If a news- 
paper man, who in his time had probably written dramatic criticisms, had gone 
across, I could do it! I prepared to start at once. Some of the officers 
suggested that it would be safer for me to be disguised as a native, as it might 
disarm suspicion, and if I fell in with any of our own people I could easily 
make myself known. So I was rigged up in some curtains with a turban and 
plenty of arms. I must have made an imposing figure. By this time my hair 
and beard were long and ragged, and owing to the heat of the sun and the scarcity 
of water, my complexion was anything but pink and white. I might well have 
been mistaken for an Arab. In case of meeting with any natives, I was told to 
say something that sounded to me like ‘ Allia boulie,” before proceeding to 
extremities, or allowing them to do so. If I got it out in time and they 
happened to be friendly, that remark would make them as gentle as sucking 
doves. Thus equipped, and provided with a water-bottle well filled, I started 
on my lonely tramp across the sand. A lot of bearded, bronzed, and rather 
ragged soldiers turned out to see me off, and gave me a hearty cheer as I 
tramped away. 

I thought that walk would never end. I seemed to have covered about a 
hundred miles when | came in sight of a small hillock which looked as though 
there might be a couple of inches’ shade on the other side of it. Determining 
to rest there, I took a swig at my bottle and pressed on. At length I reached 
the little mound. I was walking round to find the shady spot, when a wild- 
looking Arab sprang from the sand on which he had been lying, and stood full 
in my path. To say that I was extremely annoyed hardly expresses my feelings. 
I wanted to kick myself for ever having been such an idiot as to start on that 
tramp. However, [ determined to try the mystic words. ‘‘Allia boulie!” I 
said in an insinuating tone. *‘ Arrah booby!” was the reply in a fierce voice. 
That was not the answer I had been told to expect from afriend. I saw at 
once that I was in for trouble. The Arab was a murderous-looking ruffian 
with a small arsenal in his belt, a red turned-up nose, and a forest of fiery-red 
whisker about his face. He put his hand to his belt, and by the flash of his 
eyes I knew that it was to be his life or mine. I had alot of arms on me, 
but I grabbed the first that came to my hand and drew it. It was a cavalry 
sabre. At the same moment the Arab unsheathed a glittering sword. We 
eyed each other over for one long moment, and then I dealt the first blow. 
Unconsciously, I had struck the first stroke of the fight in The Cause of Nations. 
He guarded it, and then began what seemed to me like the dream of a madman. 
There in the pathless desert, under the high blue sky and the burning sun of 
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Egypt, with not a soul but my opponent in sight, with murder in my heart, and 
a desire to throw down my, weapon and run for my life somewhere about the 
pit of my stomach, I fought every stroke of that grand combat I knew so well! 
I almost laughed at the absurdity of it all until it struck me that, if this went 
on to the end, I should inevitably be killed. My knees knocked together at 
the thought. There was but one head blow between me and death. Fear lent 
strength to my arm. I struck that blow with a force that beat down his guard, 
and the flat of my weapon rang on the top of his head. He dropped on his 
knees with a yell. ‘* Murther alive, ’m kilt! I’m kilt!” he cried ina brogue 
that was music to my ears. ‘‘ Spare my life, you unwashed spalpeen, and [’ll 
kick you from here to the Pyramids.” I burst into a roar of laughter. ‘‘ George 
St. George !” I exclaimed. ‘‘ By the piper that played before Moses, it’s Jack 
Murray! Bedad, I might have known it whin I found ye so handy wid 
your sword. For the love o’ heaven, give me a dhrop of water, Jack!” I 
handed him my water-bottle, and, as I was thirsty, took a pull at his. ‘* That’s 
good stuff,” said he, smacking his lips. ‘‘ That’s better,” said I, wiping the 
tears from my eyes. ‘‘ You always knew good whiskey! But how came you 
here and dressed in this manner?” ‘‘I’m war correspondent of the Adipose 
Tissue, and I’ve been huntin’ news. What are you doin’?” I explained my 
errand. ‘‘Didn’t the boys that dhressed you out give you the worrd for 
friendly Arabs ?”’ he asked, when we had made matters clear all round, and he 
was leading me tothe place I wished to reach. ‘‘Cf course they did. That 
was what I said before I drew my sword.” ‘‘ What you thried to say, you 
mane! Ah, Jack, you'll niver be able to get rid of that cockney accent of yours. 
I cracked the wheeze to you widout anny accint, and sorra bit of you undherstood 
it at all.” ‘* 1 thought you were going to kill me,” I said. ‘* Begorra, so did I. 
When I saw that it was the ould Cause of Nations fight we were doin’, I thought 
I had you dead. I wondhered where the divil an Arab had larned it! Then I 
got careless, and you got in that shkelp over the head on me. So I determined 
to call you all the ugly names I could lay me tongue to before you kilt me, 
thinking you wouldn’t know but what I was askin’ for mercy. But there’s the 
British lines insight. Begonnies, Jack,” he added, looking at me regretfully, 
‘*if it hadn’t been for me carelessness, I’d have skivered you like a thrussed 
turkey !’ And I believe he would. 


ee 


SA Strange Engagement. 





~ BY A. J. CHARLESON. 





e THINK you will agree it was a strange engagement ; I doubt whether 
any actor ever had a stranger, a more curious experience. I was 
young at the time—very young, and quite unknown. I had long 
been out of an engagement. Day after day I had cooled my heels in 
the agents’ offices to meet the invariable reply, ‘‘ Nothing for you, 
Mr. Melcham ; look in again to-morrow.” It was in sheer despera- 
tion that I answered an advertisement in The Era for a ‘‘ responsible 
gent” (I aspired no higher than ‘‘ thinking parts”) to join at once 
in the little mining town of Carston, where, it seemed, a stock 
company was showing for a week or two before Christmas, and it was with sur- 
prise that I received a telegram accepting my terms and instructing me to come 
down the following Wednesday, to open on that night, a week’s salary being 
offered me for the three nights to finish the season ; this surprise being 
augmented when I afterwards learned I was cast for the leading character part 
in a drama of which I had never previously heard, called Domingo; or, The 
Murder at the Pit Mouth. 

It was a miserable day when I reached Carston ; it was grey and muggy, 
and a fine rain was falling. The town was as grey as the sky. The roughly 
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paved streets were almost empty, only one or two “lasses” in their shawls 
drearily tramping along in objectless fashion, and the mighty forest of shafts 
poured forth an extra torrent of black smoke to loom over and darken the 
closely packed dwellings. The Theatre Royal was, of course, hidden away up 
the quietest street of all; it was a flat brick wall covered with generations of 
posters, varied by small doors, labelled ‘‘ Pit,” ‘* Gallery,” ‘‘ Circle,” &c., these 
being surmounted by lamps of a hangdog appearance which would no doubt be 
‘‘all right at night ”—a rock of faith with this as with other theatres of its 
class. I entered the pit door, the only one open. There was no one to whom 
to put a question. In a corner was a little flight of broken steps with a greasy, 
knotted rope to assist one’s ascent ; this was evidently the stage entrance. I 
pulled myself up. There was a door at the top. I could hear voices on the 
stage. 1 was depressed, timid ; I could not enter without some kind of intro- 
duction. In another corner of the stable-like place was a heap of straw. A 
rustle in the latter attracted my attention, and I found that a grimy young man 
was eyeing me betwen the whifis of a pipe with which he was evidently smoking 
himself to sleep. Of him I inquired for Mr. Pagstaff, the proprietor of the 
theatre. ‘‘He keeps t’ pooblic next doore,” was the reply ; ‘“ ye’ll find him 
theer,” and he dozed off again. I sought Mr. Pagstaff as instructed, and found 
him—a tall, stout man in a loose great-coat, and a tall hat of bell shape and 
mighty curly brim. ‘* You'd better tell me who you are,” he said when I 
asked him if he were the gentleman in question (as though he was not Mr. 
Pagstaff to everybody). ‘*Oh, Melcham—ay! The rehearsal’s just called ; 
I'm going in now.” That was all my reception. 

I followed the manager. A bill-sticker was at work on the walls of the 
theatre. He was putting up a “‘ streamer.” He had got as far as the letters 
MEL. Modest as I was, and merely a responsible gent, it never occurred to me 
that this could be the first syllable of my name. We hauled ourselves on to 
the stage—one of rickety, rotten boards. The company was all assembled. 
Instantly as I appeared the hum of conversation died away, and I was scanned 
by all eyes. I knew none of the people (this did not surprise me, for I knew 
very few anywhere) ; I was not introduced, and my general, hesitating ‘‘ Good 
morning” was received with dead silence, each apparently leaving it to the 
others to return it. ‘‘ Beginners, please,” came from the stage-manager in 
rather a quavering voice, and the rehearsal commenced. Enthusiast as I was, 
I was letter-perfect. Business being neglected, as a small matter which would 
be all right at night, we soon ran through the ‘‘great drama.” ‘‘Thank you, 
ladies and gentlemen,” said Pagstaff ; the whole company vanished, and I was 
left alone with the manager, who was scrawling out a property list. I was 
literally too stupefied to go away. The fact that I was avoided by my fellow- 
actors was patent—patent beyond all doubt. They answered any remark I made 
with a monosyllable; they avoided my proximity; even when the scene 
demanded their being near me tliey kept at arm’s length. I thought I under- 
stood it: it was because I, a responsible gent, was put up in a leading part. 

** Where are you staying!” Pagstaffasked me. I told him I had made no 
arrangements for lodgings. ‘‘ You'd better stay with me,” he said. ‘“‘If 
business is what I expect itll be, we won’t charge you anything.” ‘‘ Your 
liberality is wonderful,” I could not help exclaiming ; ‘‘ you give me a week’s 
salary for three nights, and then you add board and lodging!” He winked his 
right eye slightly. We came out of the building together. The bill-sticker 
had finished the streamer; it was my name! My name was all over the 
building : ‘* Melcham will Positively Appear To-night!” ‘‘ Melcham for Three 
Nights Only !!” ‘* Melcham in the Great Drama of Domingo ; or, The Murder at 
the Pit Mouth!!!” ‘*Come early if you want to see Melcham !” and so forth. 
1 was dismayed. ‘‘ You are billing me asa star,” I exclaimed ; “I’m nothing 
of the kind!” That slight closure of the right eye was all the response I got. 

When I was alone with my pipe, in the room set apart for me, I tried to 
make my position out. I couldn’t do it for the life of me. I wondered what 
on earth would happen at night. I passed the rest of the afternoon in this way. 
The weird, uncanny feeling of the whole affair was getting fast hold of me. It 
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was with quite a creepy sensation that I went to the theatre. There was a huge 
crowd round the doors ; apparently they were waiting for somebody. They 
did not specially notice me when I passed amongst them. ‘‘ A good house?” 
I asked Pagstatf. ‘“ Packed,” he said with a bland, unconscious look. I dressed 
by myself, and my cue came. I could feel the house was a surging mass of 
excited humanity. They appeared to be paying no attention to the play at all ; 
talk in front was incessant—until I appeared. When I entered, a dead silence 
fell, just the same silence as had fallen on the company at the rehearsal. This 
lasted till I made my exit ; then the roar of voices recommenced. Things went 
on in this way in front all the evening—a roar of voices when | was off, a dead 
silence when I was on. Behind, no more friendliness was shown towards me. 
Everyone avoided me, and actually, when the piece demanded my taking a 
woman’s life, she looked at me with positive fear, and I had the greatest 
difficulty in keeping her from rushing off the stage. At the end of the play 
the road was still blocked with people waiting to see somebody who seemed to 
have no intention of coming, but taking no notice of me as I passed amongst 
them unrecognised without my make-up. 
The next night of my engagement was to all intents and purposes a repetition 
of the first—the same crowd outside ; the same roar of voices within when | 
was off, the same dead silence when I was on; the same avoidance by the 
company, the same fear by the victim of my dramatic misdoings. ‘The only 
difference was that I tried no longer to mollify my companions. ‘‘ They are 
angry because I’m starred,” I told myself. ‘‘ Well, I couldn’t help it, and it will 
soon be over.” Meantime I would leave them to themselves, and for myself 
pass all waits in my solitary dressing-room. Affected to an extraordinary degree 
by the novelty, the strangeness, and, above all, the solitude of my position, I 
was thankful when my last night arrived. My salary had been a good one (for 
me then); this helped towards a more comfortable feeling. Of course we were 
all to part now, and I made up my mind, before I left the theatre for the last 
time, to shake hands all round. I failed in carrying out my intention. The 
company was less unfriendly ; they cast dubious looks at me; but they could 
not bring themselves to shake hands with me. They bade me ‘‘ Good-bye” 
shortly, and then edged off—all save one. (I will call her Cissy; I had often found 
her regarding me with less unfriendliness than the others, and had longed to be 
better acquainted with her.) She glanced round, and, finding the others gone, 
came up to me and looked in my face wistfully—good, tender little body as she 
was. ‘*Good-bye,” she whispered ; ‘‘and—and—I don’t know whether you'll 
mind me saying it—but it was an accident, wasn’t it? You are innocent—I’m 
sure you are innocent!” ‘‘ Of what, dear?” I said; ‘‘ of being starred? Yes, 
assuredly I had nothing to do with that.” ‘‘ No,” she said, ‘‘ not that—of the 
murder!” I looked at her thunderstruck. ‘‘I mean this,” she said, handing 
mea paper; ‘*we’ve all been reading it. You’ve read it, haven’t you? It’s 
been the talk of the county, it’s so awful.” I looked at the paper—one a fort- 
night cld. Instantly this heading met my eyes: ‘‘The Horrible Murder at 
Bolston Pit Mouth! Extraordinary Evidence! Public Feeling runs high!” 
And then came this startling announcement: ‘“‘ AcquiTTAL oF MELCHAM ! ” 
This, then, was the explanation of it all. Some miles away a peculiarly 
atrocious crime had been committed ; a young clerk, who it was satisfactory to 
learn was of ‘ gentlemanly appearance,” had been suspected, arrested, and 
tried, only escaping condemnation by some clever legal quibble ; the affair had 
caused the greatest sensation throughout the mining districts, and the 
patronymic of the accused (Melcham) indicated, could but indicate now, one 
personality—that of a murderer! Pagstaff had answered the question ‘* What’s 
inaname!?” A very good deal, he could have said ; it had tided him over one 
of the worst weeks in the year—the week before the pantomime! He was 
perfectly satisfied, and blandly told me he could not help ‘‘ mistakes arising 
from a similarity of names.” But it was a horrible experience for me then ; 
though little Cissy and I (she’s my wife now) have come to laugh over it by this 
time, when the weird feelings of the moment have been toned down, if they have 
not been quite forgotten. 
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Che Scene in the Chivd Act. 





BY KENNEDY JONES. 





EYOND all question Dick Redway was in love. It oozed out of 
him at every pore. It was impossible to be in his company for ten 
minutes together without discovering that, for him, there was but 
one woman on the earth, and that she was named Madge Hartley. 
How Dick used to talk about her! She was an angel of goodness, 
he would say, a perfect queen of the stage, the tenderest and sweetest 
of her sex, an actress beyond compare; and these, be it remem- 
bered, were the mildest of the extravagant terms he would apply to 
her. And poor Dick was so much in earnest, too. Set him talking about her, 
and he would grow quite excited, never failing to turn up the whites of his eyes 
as he sighed deeply every now and then with the pressure of an eighty-horse 
power engine. On these occasions he always used the phrase ‘‘God bless her !” 
to punctuate his conversation. It served him for commas, semi-colons, and full 
stops. Oh! he was, altogether, an affecting spectacle when in a sentimental 
mood. I laughed at him at first, then I grew angry; but it only got worse than 
ever. 

Dick hadn’t known Madge very long. She had joined the company in the 
middle of the tour. The leading lady had unexpectedly thrown up her post 
because the manager had insinuated that she was older than she looked, and 
Madge Hartley was selected from among the many applicants for the vacancy, 
She played the heroine very creditably. She was not, however, a brilliant actress. 
She looked pretty and spoke her words intelligently, but her acting was of the 
stilted stagey kind so common in provincial companies. She lacked natural 
grace of movement. Dick Redway, of course, did not think so. He declared 
she was a genius. To his mind, no woman had ever possessed so winning a 
manner or such sweet pathos ; but then he was in love with her. 

She was certainly Dick’s goddess. I think he would have been happy even 
had she cleaned her muddy boots on his best coat. He spent all his spare cash 
in purchasing bouquets of rare flowers which were diligently thrown to her by the 
manager from a private box, and he always insisted upon walking home with 
her. Certainly, there is this excuse to be made for him: she was lovely to look 
upon. The first time I saw her, fair and saint-like, in a white gown, fastened 
with a simple little brooch at her throat, and a big straw hat shading her deli- 
cate face and covering her beautiful auburn hair, I confess my heart at once 
marched off into a double beat, and after that, perhaps, I was more considerate 
with Dick and his enthusiastic nonsense about her. But still 1 could never 
bring myself to believe that she was a heaven-born actress ; I told Dick so. He 
flushed to the temples, and said it had always been his opinion that I knew 
nothing of dramatic art. 

How from day to day the courtship progressed I knew not. Sometimes 
Redway would write to me in a most despondent vein, saying that she had re- 
pulsed him, or treated him coldly, or told him, when he had been more 
importunate than usual in his love-making, that they could never be other than 
friends. Then I would have another letter telling me she had smiled on him 
and accepted, with his love, some trifling present, and that he was living in hope 
of breaking down the barrier which kept her heart from being wholly his. It 
was when their love affairs were in this perilous condition that he sent me a 
wild incoherent scribble from which I gathered that he had come to the conclusion 
life would not be worth living without her, and that if she would only consent 
to be his wife he was prepared to astonish the world with his powers as an 
actor. I told him I thought he might accomplish that without her, but he 
replied she was hope, ambition, life to him, and that without her it could not 
be done. I left him alone then. 

It was quite two months after when I accidentally dropped across Redway 
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at Henley. He was boating on the river, accompanied by Miss Hartley, and 
there was a look of happiness on his face which led me to understand the court- 
ship was about to end as he desired it. When we had five minutes together he 
told me all about it. They were to be married within a week. ‘‘She was 
terribly obstinate,” he said with a sigh. ‘‘ I had almost decided to give up hope 
when she consented. There was something in her past life she wanted me to 
know,” he continued, with a short laugh and a deepening of the colour in his 
eyes, ‘‘ but I refused to hear it, and at last she promised to be mine. I never 
felt so happy in my life—fancy being married to Madge!” and then he burst 
out with the familiar ‘‘God bless her!” and chewed the end of his cigar with 
positive relish. ‘‘ But should you not have listened to what she had to say?” I 
queried. ‘‘ Wouldn’t it have looked mean?” he said quickly. ‘1 love her for 
herself—why should I have made my willingness to marry her conditional upon 
every trivial event of her life receiving my approval? It’s too ridiculous.” | 
did not answer him. ‘‘ Of course,” he continued, ‘‘ she insists upon telling me, 
but I have arranged that the confession shall not be made until we have been 
married one month. God bless her! whatever it is it won’t make the slightest 
difference to me.” 

About six weeks after they were solemnly and’quietly married. [had a piece 
of wedding cake by post, and I duly telegraphed my congratulations. Then I 
heard the young couple had been engaged for the production of a new play, and 
were busily studying the parts allotted to them. Dick frequently wrote to me 
about this time. ‘‘ We are awfully happy,” he said in one of hisletters. ‘* We 
study together, and feel confident of making a big hit. Madge is certain to be 
a success, and I think you may rest assured I shall do my best.” Later on he 
wrote, ‘‘ Come and see the first night of the play. We are going on swimmingly. 
I mean to startle London ; so does Madge.” Then I had a telegram from him : 
** Play postponed a week on account of scenery. More certain of success than 
ever.” This was followed by a letter in which there occurred the words: ‘‘ The 
scene in the third act, where Madge in her new character makes a confession to 
her husband, ought to knock ’em. I never heard anything so thoroughly heart- 
broken as her recital of it. The new play will mark the turning-point in our 
vareer.”” 

I satin the stalls onthe opening night of theplay. The production was regarded 
as quite a fashionable event, and the theatre was crowded. The first two acts 
went quietly enough, though they were voted interesting by even the most bla 4 
first-nighters. The dialogue was smartly written, and the incidents wore some 
degree of novelty. Dick was superb as the hero, but Madge was a trifle too 
subdued as the heroine. She seemed burdened with the responsibility of the 
task she had undertaken. There was no spontaneity about her work. It was 
clever, but without that touch of nature which would have stamped her a born 
actress. Still she was loudly applauded. I don’t know how it was, but just as 
the curtain rose on the third act the thought suddenly flashed through my mind 
that exactly a month had elapsed since Dick and Madge had joined hands at the 
altar, and I found myself wondering whether she had made her promised con- 
fession that day to her husband, or whether it was still to come. My thoughts 
ran so much on this that the best half of the act passed without my immediate 
observation. Then I became conscious that the hero and the heroine were alone 
on the stage. Some words passed between them as to the appearance of a 
military captain who had dawdled through the first two acts, endeavouring first 
to coax and then to coerce the heroine to leave her husband. ‘‘ Do you under- 
stand,” said Dick, tenderly and sympathetically in the words of the author, while 
he seized Madge’s hands between his own, ‘‘ what you are to me? You are my 
life—my sunshine. Destroy the trust I have in you—destroy my belief in your 
holy purity, and you wreck my life! Tell me, then, why that man has been 
with you alone.” Madge withdrew her hand ; she hesitated a moment, then 
motioned her husband to a seat, while she stood behind him. ‘‘ Don’t look at 
me.” she said in almost a whisper. ‘‘ Let me tell you all. I would have told 
you before our marriage, but you refused to hear me, and, God help me, I was 
weak enough to consent to be your wife without telling you what I had been.” 
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She stifled a sob with an effort and went on more calmly. ‘I was motherless 
early in my life, thrown upon the world, upon my own resources, and I met the 
man whom you saw with me here to-day. He was a libertine—a villain who 
lured me, with his honeyed words and deceitful smiles, to my ruin. There was 
achild. It died, and I was left alone again to continue my blighted life as I 
pleased. It was a bitter struggle, for all the love had been crushed out of my 
heart, all my happiness and pride seemed gone, until I met you.” ; 

What made Dick Redway turn quickly and face his wife? Why did that 
look of horror creep into his eyes, and seem to spread slowly to his mind, para- 
lysing it with an undefinable fear? Why had Madge fallen on her knees 
before him, her face pale as wax, and the tears streaming from her eyes?) Why 
did she cry, in a voice which sounded so strangely in her own ears, ‘‘ Forgive 
me, Dick, for pity’s sake forgive ; I loved you so!” 

The scene was no mystery to me. Madge had made her confession to her 
husband as she had promised to do. 
, > e oe * ° > * * 

The play was unanimously recorded as a success. Madge Hartley was pro- 
nounced an actress of strong emotional power, and as an instance of her intensity 
in “the scene in the third act,” it was pointed out by one of the newspapers 
that she persistently addressed the hero as ‘‘ Dick,” but it was never guessed 
why. I saw Dick Redway a week or two ago. He is playing with his wife in 
a provincial company again. They failed to maintain the extraordinary success 
of the first night they played on the London stage, and so drifted backward again 
in their profession. Dick and Madge appear to be very happy, but there is a 
depth of sadness in their eyes, if you happen to watch them closely when they 
sit alone of a night before the fire, and I am afraid Dick was human enough, 
after all, to let his wife’s confession make a considerable difference to him. 
They still speak, however, of making the big success which Dick used so 
frequently to write to me about. 


- 


Saved and Slain. 


BY LITA SMITH, 





T was ridiculous, madness, folly—so Peter Brown told himself a 
hundred times a day—that he, a second trombone player in an 
orchestra, should dare to fancy that he loved Claire Ffolliott, the 
idol of the public, the leading lady at the Siddons Theatre! Such 
an idea was monstrous, was too outrageous for words, and yet—and 
yet in spite of all his reasonings, his philosophising, his mental 
arguments, the fact remained the same, that he, Peter Brown, poor, 
unknown, uneducated, loved, with all his heart and soul, the 
beautiful, the accomplished, and the much sought Claire Ffolliott. 

Miss Ffolliott had been playing at the Siddons for six months. From the 
first moment that Peter Brown had seen her his heart had been captivated by 
her beauty, and when as time went on he learnt how noble, how true, and how 
good she was his admiration deepened into a great, all-absorbing love, a love 
which he well knew was as hopeless as the passion of Narcissus. 

Music was not a strong point at the Siddons, though the orchestra was on 
a par with those of several other London theatres. The conductor was not 
oppressed with too much energy, and a new melody was a thing unknown ; the 
sume overture, the same waltz, the same selection from Sullivan’s operas, the 
same classical morceaux were played night after night ; wherefore the members 
of the band had an easy time of it, and could all have gone through their 
respective parts with their eyes shut. Some of them did, but not Peter Brown ; 
his optics were always fixed on the stage, and whenever Miss Ffolliott was 
behind the footlights they never left her face. Sometimes he fancied her eyes 
sought his, and then he would play his trombone as never trombone had been 
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played before. Once or twice in the six months he had fancied that his diva 
had not only looked but had actually smiled upon him, and this fancy made 
him envious of no man’s lot, so thrice blessed did he consider his own. On one 
occasion, one never-to-be-forgotten occasion, chance had caused the leading 
lady and the second trombone to arrive at the stage door simultaneously, and 
Peter had stood aside, hat in hand, for her to pass. She had laughed quite 
pleasantly and flashed her beautiful brown eyes straight in his face, and said— 
well—only ‘‘Good evening,” but to Peter Brown those two words from her 
lips were as precious as a king’s ransom, and had been a source of never-ending 
happiness to him from the date on which she spoke them until the time of 
which I write. 

Miss Ffolliott’s season at the Siddons was fast drawing to a close, and she 
was about to undertake a short tour through Germany and Austria ; but ten 
more nights remained when Peter was seized with sudden and serious illness. 
His absence from the theatre caused little or no inconvenience, and none save 
those immediately connected with him were aware that he was not at his post 
as usual, 

Peter had been terribly ill for more than a week and was dying, the surgeon 
told him. ‘‘ Will nothing save me?” asked Peter. ‘‘ Nothing, my poor 
fellow,” answered the doctor gently. And then Peter, feeling that he could not 
die with his great love untold, related the whole story to the doctor. When he 
had finished, after a few moments’ silence he said feebly, ‘‘ Do you think if she 
knew I was so ill she would come and see me. She is very kind ; perhaps she 
might, and a sight of her would make me so happy.” At the very thought of 
it Peter, who was weak as a child and utterly worn out with suffering, sobbed 
aloud. ‘* Very probably—I am sure she would come. Now calm yourself, and 
I will go and ask her,” said Dr. Norton, whose sympathies were aroused for the 
lonely man, and who was anxious to make the little span of life left him as 
pleasant as possible. Peter could not answer, but he seized the doctor’s hand 
and pressed it feebly. 

True to his promise, Dr. Norton, called on Claire, and in afew simple words 
told her the whcle story. His listener, deeply moved, heard him to the end, 
then vowed she would at once go to her humble and hitherto unknown admirer. 
**It is very kind of you, Miss Ffolliott. The poor fellow is in a sad way; no 
skill on earth can save him; another three days must bring the finish, and I 
believe if he sees you he will die happy.” ‘*Can nothing be done. Would not 
good food, good nursing be of use. If so, tell me; I will willingly provide them,” 
Claire said. The doctor shook his head. ‘‘ You are very good, but the case is 
absolutely hopeless.” 

Miss Ffolliott was warm-hearted, reckless, impetuous ; the story of Peter 
Brown’s devotion to herself touched her greatly, and she felt sad and depressed 
to think that his life was drawing to so speedy a close, and determined that she 
would do all in her power to cheer and comfort him. She sat silent until the 
cab reached the door ; then she asked the doctor to go first and tell his patient 
of her coming. She entered the room very gently and walked softly to the bed ; 
she had no recollection of Peter Brown, and had any man claimed that title 
she would have been unable to dispute it with him. As she looked at the poor 
shrunken figure, the pale drawn face, the great hollow eyes, she could not 
repress a little cry of pity. Peter did not speak ; he lay there gazing up at her 
in dumb worship, drinking in her beauty thirstily. She put her cool soft hand 
on his hard, fevered one, and with a great effort he raised it to his lips ; then 
with infinite pain he spoke slowly and faintly, and told her all that had been 
in his heart for the last six months. ‘‘ You felt that for me,” she said with 
tears in her eyes, *‘ but how could you. You did not know me!” ‘* Not know 
you! I saw you every night, I heard of all your kindness, and I grew to love 
you more—much more than I can tell you. I never hoped that I should even 
speak with you. Iam glad I am dying because if it were not so you would not 
have come to me, never have touched my hand, never let me speak these words 
to you. It is well to die when one is very very happy.” 

‘* Would you like me to marry you!” The words sprang impulsively to 
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Claire’s lips; she never stopped to consider what she was saying. She only 
remembered that the man lying there was dying, and that she, whom he 
loved, must do all in her power to make his last hours peaceful. ** Marry me ! 
You marry me—would you!” ‘Yes, here, to-morrow if you like,” she 
answered. And so it came about that Claire Ffolliott, who had refused many 
a brilliant match, offered herself to a second trombone player, who lay dying 
inch by inch in a dingy little room in Camberwell. What did it matter? 
she said to herself ; no one would know ; in twenty-four hours she would have 
to leave London for her Continental tour. The man she was about to wed 
could not possibly live; he would die happy, and the ceremony could do 
her no harm.” 

When they left the patient Dr. Norton asked her to reconsider her decision, 
but Claire had given her word and protested she would abide by it, and she 
forthwith made all arrangements for the marriage to take place in Peter Brown’s 
room the following morning. And the strange wedding was solemnised, though 
the poor bridegroom had grown so much weaker that he was unable to sign his 
name and had to have his trembling fingers guided to make a little cross where 
that ugly cognomen, Peter Brown, ought to have been. Then kissing her 
spouse’s forehead and giving the doctor a goodly sum of money to provide all 
the necessaries that Peter was likely to require, the bride left her husband, and 
in a few hours was tossing on the Channel on her way to Germany, giving hardly 
thought to the curious performance in which she had played so prominent a 
part. 

. . * >. >. * 

No skill could save Peter, the doctor had said, and perhaps he had been 
right, but he had reckoned without the two most powerful curatives in existence, 
peace of mind and perfect happiness. Both these had now come to Peter, who 
slowly began to gain strength and gradually threw off the sickness which so 
nearly had killed him. As he lay alone hour after hour he thought of nothing 
but Claire Ffolliott, his wife. ‘* Claire, my wife!” he would repeat aloud over 
and over again —it was so wonderful, so beautiful ; the words were so harmonious 
he never tired of repeating them, and he even began to say ‘‘Mrs. Peter 
Brown,” and fancied it was the prettiest and most alluring name in the world. 

Gradually and by degrees Peter persuaded himself that Claire must have 
loved him. Why should she not! As strange things had happened, and he 
ransacked his memory to think of all the titled ladies who had eloped with their 
grooms, of all the cultured men who had married their cooks. If aristocrats can 
love stable boys and scholars be enamoured of kitchen wenches, why surely 
there was nothing impossible in a leading lady taking a fancy to a second 
trombone! ‘* We are both artists,” argued poor Peter, in the easy specious 
way in which we always argue with ourselves ; ‘* to play the trombone requires 
some skill, and music is as great an art as the drama,” and then by easy stages 
he proved to his utmost satisfaction that Claire Ffolliott had not been insensible 
to his virtues ; that he had been correct when he fancied that she looked at 
him with special interest when he sat playing his wheezy old instrument, and 
that there had been a soft and loving accent in her.voice on that memorable 

night when she had said ‘‘ Good evening” to him at the stage door. And the 
more Peter thought over these things the stronger and the happier he grew. 1t 
never struck him as strange that Miss Ffolliott made no inquiries about her 
husband ; he reasoned that the doctor had told her he was dying, and she had of 
course believed the medico and taken it for granted he was dead. How pleased 
she would be when she learnt her mistake! He would not let word be sent to 
her that he was recovering ; he would keep it a secret until her return to 
England. 

The three months slipped quickly away, and Claire was expected at Dover, 
Peter learnt that she had telegraphed for rooms at the —-——- Hotel, found out 
the day and hour on which she was to arrive, and sat down and wrote to her. 
Such a long loving letter, not very well spelt, not elegant in diction, but full 
of passionate, earnest, heartfelt devotion. He posted it, and then a great rest- 
lessness seized him ; he must go to Dover, he would give her time to get the 
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letter and then present himself. He carried out this idea, and with a beating 
heart repaired to the hotel. In answer to his inquiries, he was told Miss 
Ffolliott was out, but was expected in shortly. He said he would wait, and 
was shown to her-sitting 5 room, a pretty apartment with French windows 
opening on to the lawn. As he entered he saw his letter lying unopened on 
the table. As soon as he was alone he picked it up; there were many post- 
marks on it, it had evidently been delayed in transmission. A new idea 
seized Peter ; he would conceal himself and watch her open it! A convenient 
screen placed half across the window enabled him to carry out this plan, 
and he had not been long in hiding when Claire entered the room. ‘She 
is more beautiful than ever,” Peter mentally ejaculated, and he longed to 
rush forward and fold her in his arms, but he restrained himself and waited 
in breathless anxiety. 

Miss Ffolliott walked to the table and took up the letter, examined the 
various post-marks, sat down and opened it leisurely. She had placed herself 
exactly opposite Peter; he could see her to perfection. The moment her 
eyes fell on the opening words, ‘‘ My darling wife,” she started as if she 
had been struck ; a deadly pallor spread over her face ; as she read a cold 
despair was depicted in her eyes ; her whole expression was one of unmitigated 
horror and dismay. An icy coldness settled on Peter’s heart ; at sight of her his 
happiness fell dead ; she spoke no word, he wanted none ; he had not watched her 
beautiful expressive face for many months without learning its every meaning. 
Sick at heart, with eyes blinded by agony and limbs trembling, he silently slipped 
through the window and stumbled down the path. ‘‘ Thank God, I know the 
truth,” he murmured ; “had I not seen her she might have hidden her real 
feelings and I should have spoilt her life. Now —all will be well ; she shall be 
free.” He sought a quiet nook, and, tearing a leaf from his pocket-book, wrote 
a second letter to his wife :— 

“Forgive me ; my love made me mad. I will not hold you to your promise ; 
before you get this you will be free. I shall be dead. It is best like that. God 
bless and keep you. Goodbye.” 

He dispatched it to the hotel ; then with quick firm steps he reached the 
shore. ‘* Want a boat, sir?” ‘* Yes.” ‘* Will you take aman with you!” ‘‘ No.” 

In a few moments Peter was rowing straight out to sea. He went on and 
on till his little craft, viewed from the shore, was but a speck. When he 
seemed quite alone on the ocean he laid the vars in the boat, and, without 
an instant’s pause, jumped into the water. A short struggle, an involuntary 

tight for existence, and then Thanatos came to Peter Brown, and in his cold 
embrace all was forgotten. 


Tuere is a story of Barnum’s grief at seeing money turned away from one of his shows. 
“ Here,” cried Barnum suddenly to a scene-painter, “ take a piece of canvas four feet square 
and paint on it in large letters, ‘To the egress.’”’ This was nailed over the door leading to 
the back-stairs. “Sure that’s an animal we haven’t seen !” cried the visitors—it was St. 
Patrick’s Day—as soon as they caught sight of the new canvas, and down they poured ina 
stream, only to find they had got outside the museum at the back to make way for those wait- 
ing to get in in the front. 

In his “ Latter Leaves” Mr. Montagu Williams has a chapter of interesting reminiscences 
of the Beefsteak Club. Being there one evening in the company of a young nobleman who 
had just succeeded to a title, he tells us: “In the course of conversation over dinner, I men- 
tioned that, as I had nothing to do. I thought of going to see ‘The Flying Scud, which was 
then being acted at the theatre in Holborn. Knowing of the recent loss that my vis-a-vis had 
sustained, I did not venture to suggest his accompanying me. ‘To my surprise, however, he 
said, ‘1’ll go too.” We chartered a hansom, and away we went. It so happened that, at the 
end, I think, of the second act, one of the scenes caught fire. Instantly my companion jumped 
up from his seat (we were in the front row of the stalls), and bolted like a rabbit from the 
building. He did not return, and I saw nothing more of him until, at an advanced nour of 
the evening, I re-entered the club. There I found him quietly smoking a cigar. ‘What on 
earth,’ said I, ‘made vou bolt off in that sort of way? You seemed frightened out of your 
wits.’ (Not a difficult matter, perhaps.) ‘Don’t you know that, on such an occasion, if 
everybody got up and rushed out, a panic would ensue, with very likely fatal consequences ? 
Why on earth couldn’t you sit still as I did? There was ncthiry serious the matter.” Upon 
this, with a most patronising air, the young gentleman replied : “Oh ves, that’s very well for 
you; but you’ve not just succeeded to a peerage and twenty thousa.d a year. ” 
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An Jrish Patronage. 


BY H. BRAHAM. 





N the summer of 186— I was acting in an important town in the west 
of Ireland, with a company which, having come to grief under its 
original manager, had become ‘‘a commonwealth” of which I was 
elected head. The business was bad. It was, as I have said, 
summer, in addition to which a strong counter attraction offered in 
what was at the time passing in the neighbourhood. A short time 
previous to our arrival an individual, a native of the locality, had 
come over from London on a special mission—to shoot a local land- 
owner who wes obnoxious to him and his family resident under 
that same landowrer. The mission did not succeed. The individual was 
arrested, tried once, twice, I think thrice—the jury each time agreeing not to 
agree—and at length, the case being taken up to Dubiin, he was acquitted. 

When the news reached our neighbourhood, the whole population, big and 
little, turned out en féte, a “ committee” of congratulation was formed, and 
great preparations weve made, including a carriage and four, containing his 
tather, an old gentleman in a long frieze coat, leather smalls, and grey stockings, 
his mother in snow-white frilled cap, and brothers and sisters nine, to give 
him a triumphant welcome on his return. 

On the morning of this eventful day, I was, as was my custom, getting about 
** working up” the business, and, having made the acquaintance of most of the 
principal tradesmen, was chatting with one of them, speculating as to whether 
the excitement was to be of service to us or not, when suddenly, as if a great 
light had come upon him, my friend broke out with, *‘ Begor’ then, I'll tell 
you what you oughttodo. You should get —— to come to your place, to give 
you his—— what’s this you call it?” ‘* Bespeak,” 1 suggested, using the pro- 
fessional phrase for a patronage. ‘‘ Is that what you call it! Well, then, I'd go 
and spake to him. Begor, then,” he went on seeimg the half-laugh on my 
face at what I thought the absurd notion of soliciting the patronage of a man 
who had come out of a charge of murder, “ begor then, it isn’t to say 
you'd have your place full only ; by the powers you’d have the square in front 
full up!” 

I left him, laughing to myself at what seemed so outrageously funny. 
Presently I came across another acquaintance standing at his door, and, while 
talking, mentioned incidentally what his brother tradesman had suggested. 
To my surprise he fell in with the idea at once, and urged me strongly to carry 
it out. Others whom I subsequently saw followed, and, finally, naming it to 
the members of our company, who, not having to move in the matter them- 
selves, were unanimously of opinion that the thing should be tried. I waited 
on the individual at the hotel where his ‘‘ committee ” had lodged him. To do 
his looks justice he was as unlike an assassin as possible. He had a fine, open, 
manly face, but kept his eyes half closed. He was evidently pleased with the 
request, more especially as I put it that his fellow townsmen would regard it 
as a means by which to show their sympathy with him, but referred me to his 
** committee,” who received me graciously and, while they did not positively 
declare themselves favourable to the proposal, ied me to infer that it would be 
acceptable. 

There needed little announcement. The night came and with it a rush— 
arush which was beyond the power of our whole corps dramatique (male) who 
were utilised as door-keepers, &c., to check, and in the briefest space of time 
every corner of the building was crammed with a howling, panting throng, 
two-thirds of whom had passed in without paying. This was at once made 
known to me, and I named it to one of the committee who was near me. 

**Ah! then,” said he with a jaunty off-hand air, ‘don’t mind ‘em now. 
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‘Take ’em aisy, and give’em scmething that'll plaise’em. We'll talk to ’em 
presently” (he was a local orator of great repute) ‘‘ and then you can go round 
with the plates. They won’t wrong you, the craythurs.” 

We were playing an Irish drama, one specially calculaied to tell on the 
present occasion. It dealt with the wrongs and sufferings of a peasant farmer 
and his family. That it ‘‘caught on” was soon evident in the eager interest 
with which it was watched, and the frequent expressions of sympathy, ‘* Oh! 
the craythurs!” ‘‘ God help ’em!” as each fresh indignity was heaped on the 
hapless family, these being alternated with execrations, ‘‘The murtherin’ 
villains!” on the wrong-doers, till at length, as the plot and incidents became 
more heightened, and the low-comedy Irishman having got the obnoxious 
middleman into a corner was about to give him a taste of his stuffed-stick 
shillalagh, there was a wild war-whoop and a smashing of woodwork, and a 
mob of infuriated creatures bounded on to the stage to assist. The committee 
followed quickly as peacemakers, and for some minutes there was a scene of 
the wildest confusion, hustling, bawling, gesticulating, &c. How the repre- 
sentative of the middleman escaped was, | think, a mystery even to himself. 
There was only one outlet at that end of the building, a small window about 
eighteen inches square. At length a diversion was created by a voice shouting 
from amongst the audience to the before-mentioned orator: ‘* Pether, give 
us a speech.” 

He, evidently primed for the occasion, at once complied, and with a good 
round voice and ready flow of words launched into a string of invectives against 
oppressors in general, of Irishmen in particular, and still more particularly 
against those who would have brought the ‘‘dacent boy” toa shameful end 
and his family to ruin. At every point the speaker made his hearers gave vent 
to their feelings in wild yells, and blows and kicks on the seats and benches, 
and when at last, worked up into arhapsody of passion, he exclaimed :—** Ah! 
if we only had them here now! ” 

There was a mighty roar, and the whole of the vast congregation began 
dancing, pounding and stamping, as if each and every individual at that 
moment had the oppressor under foot, and, as they were perfectly indis- 
criminating in their fury, it was frequently vented on their immediate neighbour. 
Darkness ended the scene, for the lights went out. 

The next morning the proprictor of that hall met us on the threshold with 
a darkened visage, and pointing to the wreck within said, ‘‘ See there what 
you have done for me.” ‘* We, my dear sir? Why » * And what are 
ye going to pay me for it?” ‘*Pay?” ‘*Yes, pay. Sure ye can’t be 
going about this way breaking and smashing all before ye without paying.” 
We were for a moment dumb with astonishment at this attempt to saddle us 
with the responsibility of the last night’s events. At last I exclaimed with some 
heat : ‘* Break and smash? My good man, we are losers equally with your- 
self.” ‘* Losers, is it? Oh! d’ye hear that, and all ye had in last night !” 
** All we had in? Why two-thirds of them didn’t pay!” I exclaimed bitterly. 
‘** Ah! d’ye hear that, boys!” turning to the crowd of idlers who had gathered 
round, ‘* he says ye didn’t pay. A parcel of sthrolling mountebanks coming 
about, and with their Jack-pudding tricks taking the good money out of the 
town, and laving a bad name in it——” and then, with an utter unconsciousness 
of his want of reasoning, he went on to charge us with having brought about 
the disturbance of the previous night in order to ‘‘ put the poor boy” (our 
patron) “ in a bad light, and keep the attention of the authorities fixed on him.” 
**Who are ye?’ What are you at all!” suggested that we were Government 
spies. That was enough. With exclamations whose force and volubility gave 
more of meaning than the words themselves the crowd closed round us and we 
had, in native parlance, to ‘‘ lave that quickly ” under a strong escort of the 
Royal Irish Constabulary. 





* An, you don’t know what muthical enthuthiathm ith !” said a music mad-miss to Tom 
Hood. “ Excuse me, madam,” replied the wit, “but I do. Musical enthusiasm is like turtle- 
soup; for every quart of real there are ninety-nine gallons of mock, and calves’ heads in 
proportion.” 
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Shalespeare iv London. 





BY LEOPOLD WAGNER. 





MAKE no apology for introducing the subject of this memoir to the 
wy” reader. From what I know of him personally, I cherish the con- 
7°  vietion that his genius is destined to shed a lustre upon the age in 
ce which he lives; but the struggles which have hitherto attended his 
+ every effort to maintain himself respectably, not to speak of attaining 

the goal of his ambition, appear to me so instructive that I have 
prevailed upon him to sanction the publication of the following 
particulars. 

William Shakespeare was born at Stratford-on-Avon, April 23, 
1858. His father, John Shakespeare, followed the occupation of a tripe- 
dresser, yet this did not prevent him from giving the boy a first-class education 
at the best school in the town. In all his studies young Shakespeare made very 
rapid progress, although it must be admitted that his education was scarcely of 
the most practical kind. For example, he has often had occasion of late years 
to lament his inability to write shorthand, side by side with the fact that his 
acquaintance with the dead languages has never stood him in the least service 
towards earning a livelihood. After school hours, as soon as his lessons were 
disposed of, he devoted himself heart and soul to the diversion of a toy theatre. 
He also cultivated a taste for poetry ; while the romantic nature of the ‘* Books 
of Words” with which he provided himself prompted him tv utilise the treasures 
of ancient and modern history for the composition of plays of his own, adapted, 
of course, to the scenes and characters of his miniature stage. These early 
productions must naturally have fallen far short, in point of excellence, of those 
of his more matured genius. Still, they could not have been entirely devoid of 
merit, judging from the truth that many of his short lyrics found their way 
into the ‘* Poets’ Corner” of the Stratford Weekly Messenger. Of his juvenile 
plays, however, not a single line is extant, since his father one day, in a fit of 
righteous anger, caused the whole of these effusions to be sold to a local trunk- 
maker, in company with a lot of old copy and exercise books. ‘‘ It’s all very 
well,” Mr. Shakespeare would exclaim, ‘‘ but this play-acting leads to no good. 
If you've got your mind set on it so much now, you'll be wanting to go in for 
the real thing when you leave school, and I expect you to follow my business.” 
To all which the boy turned a deaf ear. He mounted his scenes and characters, 
coloured them, cut them out, and played with them as much as ever, to the 
infinite annoyance of his father and the concern of his poor mother. 

When the time arrived for young Shakespeare to enter upon the real business 
of life he caused his parents still greater uneasiness. To some extent his toy 
theatre was now laid aside, but his dramatic instincts became more and more 
pronounced. His work he neglected daily for literary pursuits of his own, 
while two or three nights a week he would be found in the front seats of a ram- 
shackle wooden building, dedicated to the drama, that had long been pitched on 
a piece of waste ground at one end of the town. Again and again did Mr. 
Shakespeare forbid his son’s attendance at these performances, but the prohibi- 
tion went unheeded. He even threatened to turn him out of house and home 
if he persisted in his wayward conduct. All in vain; Master Willie continued 
to frequent the playhouse, and devoted his remaining leisure to the production 
of dramatic pabulum by stealth. Meanwhile his mother died, it was said, of a 
broken heart. After this event John Shakespeare strove his utmost to win the 
boy back to a sense of duty and a liking for his business. No hope ever proved 
more futile. In less than a year he married again. But young Shakespeare 
did not wait to risk being thrust out of doors at the instance of an imperious 
step-mother. Having finished a tragedy entitled Titus Andronicus, a couple of 
long poems, and quite a number of lyrics, he determined to set off for London 
on the first opportunity. The opportunity came sooner than expected. One 
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day he picked a quarrel with another tradesman’s son in the street. High 
words were waged on both sides, a crowd gathered round, words led to fisticutts, 
until very soon Shakespeare, with a well-directed blow, knocked his antagonist 
down. ‘As a result, he was served with a summons for assault. Now the 
prospect of being publicly arraigned before Sir Thomas Lucy, J.P., was too 
much for the youth; therefore that very night he took the train to London, 
though not without the connivance of his father, who furnished him with the 
sum of five pounds, and so cut him off for ever. 

I consider it no disparagement to young Shakespeare’s genius that he found 
his first employment in London by holding horses outside the Britannia Music- 
hall, while the Lion Comiques were amusing the audiences within, for the con- 
venience of their coachmen, who preferred to spend the interval over a drink 
in the bar. During the daytime he was, of course, able to wander about Town 
in search of a more settled situation. This he met with in due course. It was 
the position of prompter at the Phcenix Theatre. Sauntering down Whitechapel 
one Saturday morning, he chanced to overhear a trio of actors, as they issued 
into the street from their weekly treasury, comment upon the hard luck of Mr. 
Simpkins, the prompter, who had just received his dismissal for an act of 
wilful neglect on the previous night. Without a word Shakespeare made his 
way into the theatre, and pressed himself upon the manager, to whom he pleaded 
so hard that he was engaged to fill the vacant position on the spot. This initial 
engagement did not last long, for three months afterwards the theatre was burnt 
down and never rebuilt. Nevertheless, he obtained a similar appointment 
almost immediately at the Royal George Theatre, now the Union Jack Palace 
of Varieties. Here he first essayed the playing of small parts ; here also his 
professional troubles commenced. It was the ‘‘off season”; business was 
terribly bad, and the theatre had been sub-let to a dramatic star who never paid 
his people if he could possibly help it. On the very first Saturday night the 
‘*star” pocketed the receipts while the after-piece was being played, and de- 
camped. This left the company in a dreadful plight ; but, towards the small 
hours of the morning, the stage-manager offered to take the house over on his 
own account, provided the company would stand by him on the commonwealth 
system. 

To this arrangement young Shakespeare was only too willing to agree. 
But the engagement proved the very reverse of profitable to him. Night after 
night he played two or three different characters—sometimes on a_ benefit 
night as many as half-a-dozen ; and when treasury came round his single share 
of the week’s receipts amounted only to afew shillings. ‘‘ This will never do !” 
he said to himself at last. ‘‘I shall have to try and increase my income by 
writing.” He did apply himself to writing with prodigious zeal ; but all his 
efforts never yielded him an extra shilling. Perhaps if he had been less a born 
poet the result might have been different. As it was, his poems were readily 
accepted and published ; but in no case were they paid for. Everywhere he 
received the same answer: ‘* We never pay for poetry!” After this un- 
satisfactory experience he turned his whole attention to play-writing. Many of 
his unremunerated lyrics he afterwards introduced into his plays, where they 
still remain. Unfortunately at the very time when he had furbished up his 
Titus Andronicus in the hope of inducing the manager to produce it for his 
benefit, and sketched out the scenario of a comedy, his engagement at the Royal 
George came to an end. This rendered it imperative for him to seek another 
engagement without delay. But fortune was all against him. Day after day 
he tramped round to all the other theatres without money in his pocket or 
hope in his heart. The agents would have nothing to do with him because 
he could not put down the usual five shillings for entering his name on their 
books. At Stratford he had prided himself upon the possession of a good voice ; 
but now its thin alto quality was pronounced to be quite unsuited for the opera 
chorus. The Christy Minstrels declined his services with more contumely than 
thanks. He tried comic singing at the Shamrock Music-hall one Saturday 
afternoon and failed. Yet all this time, when not actually trampirg the streets 
or hanging around theatrical haunts on the chance of hearing of something to 
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his advantage, he devoted himself to dramatic composition. His courage never 
forsook him: from his greatest miseries he sought relief in work. For weeks 
he subsisted entirely on the sufferance of atypical London landlady ; but at last 
she lost patience and turned him into the street. Luckily he had made it a point 
to carry his manuscripts about with him wherever he went, else they would 
have been contiscated with hisclothes. Thus he struggled on bravely and alone, 
starvation staring him in the face—aye, even pulling him by the nose !—until 
in the very nick of time he fell in with an engagement at the New Acropolis 
Theatre in the Pentonville Road. His duties at this historic temple of the 
drama comprised those of prompter, utility actor, and wardrobe keeper. Very 
great satisfaction he gave to the management, not so much as an actor, but 
by his intelligence, the facility with which he copied out the parts, kept the 
wardrobe in good order, superintended the rehearsals, and on occasion took the 
entire company and effects over to the Victoria Palace for an afternoon per- 
formance there, in the absence of the stage-manager. 

It was during this engagement that Shakespeare ventured to submit his 
Titus Andronicus to the stage-manager. ‘* Yes, my boy,” was the latter’s 
observation after the perusal, ‘* there’s a lot of good stuff in it ; but I doubt if 
the Lord Chamberlain would ever license it. Why, it’s chock full of tricky 
lines ; and I’m surprised at anyone of your age choosing such a subject. I’m 
afraid you’ve a lot to learn yet before you can turn out a practicable play. 
Still, some day, perhaps, we may do one together ; I mean, you'll write it, and 
I'll persuade the governor to produce it. Of course, then it’d be a joint 
work, and my name would figure in it as part-author. It’s the only way to get 
a& piece out nowadays.” Shakespeare shook his head dubiously, though 
he said nothing. ‘‘No!” he thought to himself, ‘‘if ’'m capable of doing 
anything at all, ’m not going to divide the honours and the profits with a 
middleman. I must wait for my chance, that’s all!” Alas! for the pious reso- 
lution! Before many months had passed over his head he closed with just 
such an offer made to him by a veritable barnstormer who hacked and mangled 
the play—the only one Shakespeare has had produced so far—about so 
mercilessly that he has been glad to repudiate all share in it ever since. 

Shakespeare’s engagement at the Acropolis was not of very long duration, 
but while it lasted he made the most of his opportunities. Each afternoon, and 
when there was no rehearsal all day long, he would be found at his lodgings 
hard at work upon new plays. The rapidity with which he produced his com- 
positions was extraordinary. His thoughts flowed quicker than the pen could 
transfer them to paper; and so correctly did he write that it was rarely 
necessary for him to amend any portion of his manuscript. His perseverance 
was great, but oh ! the disappointments! Let me here record my recollection 
of an afternoon visit to my young friend. 

“TT am glad you have come,” he exclaimed, ‘‘because to-day I feel 
particularly depressed.” ‘* How so?” I inquired. ‘‘ Any bad news!” ‘‘ Quite 
bad enough,” was the reply. ‘‘ Most of my plays have been sent back again, 
rejected ; but I'm used to that. What 1 do complain of is the way in which 
people openly insult me.” ‘*Who has insulted you?” I asked in surprise. 
**Come, come now, tell me all about it.” ‘* Well,” said he, ‘‘ you know I sent 
my fairy comedy, 4 Midsummer Night’s Dream, to the manager of the Pandora. 
This is what he has to say about it: ‘I have read your piece, and can’t make 
any sense of it. The scene where ‘‘ Bottom the Weaver” and his companions 
get up a rehearsal in the woods is not bad ; but itis dragged in, and has nothing 
whatever to do with the plot. If I were you, I’d turn it into a rattling nigger- 
sketch or something of that sort, and fling the rest of the piece in the fire.’ 
It’s beyond his intelligence, I dare say,” he added, in disgust. ‘‘ Perhaps he 
would like The Comedy of Errors better,” I suggested. ‘‘ Not a bit of it,” said 
Shakespeare. ‘‘ I vow he’d find some damning fault with it, if it was one 
laugh from beginning to end, and all because ’m what he calls an unknown 
author. Just hear what the manager of the Coliseum has to say about this very 
play : ‘In certain parts your piece is excellent; but you betray a woeful 
ignorance of the first principles of stagecraft. You seem to have no idea of 
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bringing the curtain down on a picture ; you simply make your characters walk 
off, and then down comes the rag; and as for situations, I’d just like you to 
point me out where you think they are. And what do you mean by giving such 
a long-winded speech to that drivelling old idiot ‘‘ Algeon” at the very 
beginning of the piece! He ought to be cut out altogether Sorry I can’t pro- 
duce it ; but if you ever write anything that’s likely to make an actable play, 
you might send it along.’” ‘* He’s a trifle more consistent than the other.’ | 
remarked, ‘ But what about Julius Cwsav? Have you had an answer yet?” 
** Yes, and a strange one it is,” Shakespeare replied. ‘Here is the letter: 
‘I have read your play with great pleasure, and my only regretis that I am 
unable to accept it. Even if in every other respect it were suitable for this 
theatre I should be compelled to decline it, because playing the title-réle would 
necessitate my sacrificing my moustache.’ Now, did you ever hear of anything 
more ridiculous?” ‘‘ Truly an actor’s excuse for refusing a play,” I rejoined. 
** Yes,” said he, ‘‘ it reminds me of a fortnight ago when I read As You Like It 
to Mrs. Crummley at her own house. Everything went well till it transpired 
that Rosalind would have to appear in boy’s clothes, whereupon the great 
emotional actress threw up her hands in pious horror and dismissed me.” 
‘** But surely,” said I, hoping to revive his drooping spirits, ‘‘ you have always 
a trump card in Hamlet, the finest of all your plays!” ‘‘I don’t know,” he 
murmured dolefully. ‘‘ ’m beginning to lose faith even in that. And yet I’ve 
always believed, if only Mr. Siddons would take it up, he might make a very 
great hit in the part.” ‘‘I’ve not the least doubt of it,” I returned with 
emphasis. ‘* But what is his opinion?” ‘I saw him myself yesterday,” said 
Shakespeare. ‘‘ I was boxed up with him for ever so long in his private room. 
He had sent for me, he began, because he wished to avoid the possibility of 
hurting my feelings by a formal criticism in writing. From that, you may be 
sure, | knew he had no very hopeful news for me. Well! among other things, 
he wanted me to explain whether ‘Hamlet’ was intended to be mad or not. 
He was quite unable to grasp the character, he said. Then, he asked, what 
was my motive for making ‘ Ophelia’ do away with herself! Was that the 
proper thing for a heroine, either in a moral or a play, to do? And how could 
any manager expect his leading lady to go about with wisps of straw in her 
hair, and generally got up like a guy, when most likely she’d be wanting to 
wear an expensive gown in order to get good notices in the Society papers ? 
And what made me commit the absurdity of creating a ‘Ghost’ in armour, as 
if anybody had ever heard of such a thing? And then again, my low comedy 
was about the most pitiable nonsense he had ever come across. The idea of 
making the ‘Gravedigger’ prate about Christian burial, while cracking jokes 
and propounding riddles like a Christy Minstrel, was enough to raise a howl of 
indignation on all sides—if, indeed, the piece was ever produced. But what 
took me back more than anything else was when he asked me to favour him by 
analysing Hamlet’s soliloquy on life and death. He defied me to do it. He 
said he had called in some of the most eminent scholars of the day to 
render the same into intelligible prose, and they’ had, one and all, 
given it up as a hopeless task. This was enough. I seized my 
manuscript, and left him without a word.” ‘But what of Richard the Third 
and Romeo and Juliet?” L inquired. ‘‘ Oh, of course !” Shakespeare answered. 
**T had an appointment with the manager of the Clarence concerning these two 
plays only this morning. 1 must be a downright ass, he told me, if I expected 
any leading actor to come on the stage without a flourish of trumpets or a lot of 
talk about him beforehand ; much less to open the play with a long soliloquy 
such as I had put into the mouth of the ‘ Duke of Glo’ster.’ Then the appari- 
tions in the camp scene would most likely be laughed at, while the battle, with the 
‘alarums and excursions’—whatever they might mean—made the play alto- 
gether impracticable. As for Romeo and Juliet, the least said about it the 
better. It was quite absurd for ‘Juliet’ to have a nurse who proved herself 
incapable of looking after the morals of her young charge. In the third act, as 
he very kindly pointed out, ‘Romeo’ was discovered taking an affectionate leave 
of his mistress at her chamber window before daybreak. Such a suggestion was 
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very shocking. His theatre, he said, was patronised by many strict and fasti- 
dious people, and not a few clergymen ; therefore he could not jeopardise his 
interests by countenancing immorality.” ‘“‘ And Othello,” I asked, ‘* what is the 
latest news of that!” ‘* It came back again last night for the eighteenth time,” 
was the dispirited reply. The actor-manager of the Rotunda likes the part of 
‘Iago,’ and also that of ‘Othello’; and I dare say he would like the two 
rolled into one. ‘ Desdemona,’ he writes, would suit his wife down to the 
ground ; but she objects decidedly to appear before the audience in bed. He 
also thinks the play suffers from the lack of low comedy. However, I'm not 
going to sacrifice art for conventionality to please anyone. In my opinion, 
Othello is quite good enough to stand on its merits as a literary play, rather 
than an actor’s show-piece; and if I’ve made a fatal mistake in dividing the 
male interest, I can’t help it. As the Orientals say, ‘ What is written is 
written.’ I shall not alter a line of it. The last manager who had the play to 
read simply wrote back, ‘ Better put it up at a matinée, and I'll come and see 
it.’ I wish from my heart I could find the means! I feel convinced it is the 
only legitimate method of getting a public hearing. You see, the times have 
changed. The minor and provincial theatres are no longer so many good 
schools for young actors and playwrights. Yes; if I only had the means I’d 
risk every farthing I was worth to give this play a fair trial!” 

I set out at the commencement of this paper to describe the fortunes, or rather 
the misfortunes, of my young friend, step by step, throughout the whole of his 
career. But why should I proceed further? Let me rather champion his 
cause by appealing to all genuine lovers of the drama for the means to effect the 
production of one of his plays. 1 am only a poor old scribbler myself, quite 
lacking the wherewithal to render him the service I should so much delight in. 
For several years past, ever since the new Acropolis Theatre was acquired by 
the Ranting Brigade for a drill hall, poor Shakespeare has been more or less 
without engagement. Over and over again he has joined a third-rate touring 
company ; but disaster has invariably dogged his footsteps, and several times 
I have known him to work his way back to London by reciting passages from 
his own plays—a resource vulgarly termed ‘‘ busking.” The times have changed 
indeed! Nevertheless, he has always been very diftident in pressing his neces- 
sities upon the leading lights of the profession, from the fear of imperilling his 
future prospects as a dramatist. To come to the point: Cannot a few of our 
City magnates who run theatres and boast of their theatrical connections afford 
him the means of giving an experimental matinée! It would be a safe invest- 
ment, since any one of his plays—he has written thirty, I believe, all told— 
might make the fortune of the hitherto luckless dramatist. Speaking for 
myself, I have not the least hesitation in saying that the day will come when 
his plays will be witnessed in the theatre and studied in private by millions, 
and the name of William Shakespeare will be hailed as that of the greatest 
genius the world ever saw. For the present, however, he is earning a slender 
pittance by contributing jokes to Square Cuts and Farthing Bits ! 


Beersoum-Tree, while playing Hartfeld in “Jim the Penman” at the Haymarket, was 
induced, a writer in a contemporary tells us, to go to Oxford one afternoon and play Iago. The 
only way of avoiding very awkward consequences was to dress in the train; and this Mr. Tree 
had prepared himself to do, if, as he feared, Othello at Oxford was late ; and, as it was, he only 
just caught his train to London by throwing an ulster over his Iago dress and bolting for the 
station. Arrived there, he tipped the guard and vot a compartment to himself. So far, good ! 
By the first stoppage the lago beard was off, and Mr. Tree bore the appearance of an ordinary 
English gentleman, to the obvious mystification of the guard, who looked in as he passed along 
the platform, stared, grunted, but ended at that. But, when the time came for taking tickets, 
another metamorphosis had taken place. The Hartfeld wig, whiskers, and, above all, the: Hartfeld 
nose had been assumed, and, when the hawk-like and forbidding face loomed out of the growing 
shadows in answer to the ery of “Tickets !” the suspicion of the guard was thoroughly roused. 
And now, to cap it all, Mr. Tree had lost his ticket ! This was the last straw, and, with ominous 
severity, the guard said sharply, “Lost it? I dessay! Come—take off that nose! We know 
your sort!” and it was only by the application of liberal largesse that the Haymarket audience 
was not kept waiting. Mr. Tree is convinced that in his secret conscience that guard fully 
believes to this day that he aided and abetted in the escape of some desperate criminal. 
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Keeping a Corpse. 


BY JOHNNIE GIDEON, 





’ N the night of Wednesday, June 12th, 1832, at the Surrey Theatre, 
} under the management of W. B. Davidge, was produced for the first 
time an original melodrama in two acts, by Edward Fitzball, entitled, 
Jonathan Bradford ; or, the Murde r at the Roa lside Inn. It proved 
a great success, and its first run was over a hundred nights, a thing 
enormous at that date. It was, or rather is, a capital piece of its 
kind, and although rarely acted in London, it is often put up asa 
benefit attraction in many provincial theatres, the main idea of 
the play being the murder of Mr. Hayes in the hotel of Jonathan 
Bradford, who is arrested, found guilty, and sentenced to be hanged. 

At the time of its production, it was well placed on the stage and correctly 
costumed ; the mise-en-scéne was perfect, and the cast exceptionally strong, as 
the following amply testifies :— 

JonatTuan Braprorv (Landlord of the Inn by the Roadside) Mr. Osbaldiston. 

Dan Macratsy (alias Gintleman O'Conner, alias Ratcatching 


Jack, alias &e., &e., &e.) . : Mr. H. Wallack. 


Farmer Newson (Father to Bradford’s Wife) . . . Mr. Rumball 
Mr. Hayes (Merchant retiring from business) . : . Mr. D. Pitt 
Cates Scecmminer (an aspiring Watchmaker, of Seven 

Dials—aristocracy the mainspring of his ambition) - Mr. Vale. 
Jack Racknotryx (New Boots at the Inn, wishing to supply, 

in every respect, the place of Old Boots) . . . Mr. Rogers. 

Lawyer Dozey . : ° ° > ° . ‘ . Mr. Young. 
Surveyor Koppo.e . ‘ ; . : ‘ . . Mr. Bannister. 
Srerceant Sam. ; ? ; > : ; ; . Mr. Lee. 


CorPORAL ‘ . ‘ ° ‘ , ‘ : . Mr. Brunton. 
Satty Stcuanovut (Widow to the Old Boots) ° . Miss Vincent. 
Ann (Wife to Bradford) . . ° . ; ° . Mrs. W. West. 
a 
Ann and Jang (herchildren) . .« «© «© « oo Branton and 
18s. 
The critics of the day were to a man unanimous in their praises of all con- 
cerned, but they never once bestowed a thought as to the length of time the 
body of the murdered man was kept before it was consigned to its last resting 
place. Those that know the piece will remember that the first act ends with 
the arrest of ‘‘ Jonathan,” whilst the second scene of the second opens with his 
being discovered in a prison cell awaiting his execution ; but, by the aid of the 
second low comedy man, ‘‘ Jack Rackbottle,” he escapes through the roof, and 
appears in the fourth scene, thus described in the printed version. 
Scenr I1V.—ZJnterior of the vault,—In the centre is a large tomb; on the w. of it a broken 
piece of stone; L.c. isa grated window nearly at top, supposed to be on a level with 
the earth outside. On each side coffins are piled one above the other. 


It is in this lonely spot that ‘‘Dan Macraisy,” the real murderer, and his 
accomplice, ‘‘ Caleb Scrummidge,” are hiding. There ‘‘Calcb,” under the 
dictation of ‘* Macraisy,” writes a confession, and ‘‘ Dan” tries to force him to 
sign it as if heactually committed the crime. ‘‘Caleb” refuses. ‘* Macraisy ” 
covers him with a pistol and threatens to blow his brains out if he does not. 
At the same instant ‘‘ Bradford ” rushes from the wings—where he is supposed 
to have secreted himself—takes the pistol from the hand of ‘‘ Macraisy,” who, 
under fear of being shot by ‘‘ Jonathan,” if he refuses to affix his signature as 
the murderer, signsit. Having obtained the paper, ‘‘ Jonathan” in company of 
‘‘ Caleb ” leaves the vault. ‘* Dan” isnow alone, where I leave him and his 
situation to be explained in the words of the author :— 

Mac. Dan! Dan! boy, Dan! what’s come over ye? your heart’s gone away altogether! 
are ye aslape? Infernal curses on yonder spalpeen! I'll follow him—dem papers— 
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where's my knife? Here it is, I'll follow! my papers, or it’s his heart I'll rip open! 
( Music—rushing—bell tolls —the coffin is borne by the grated window, x. to L,; Bearers, 
Mourzers, &c.; Dan recoils.) Powers! they are bringing hither the body of Hayes: it's 
into this vault they are about to deposit it. Sure, shan’t I escape at all? Ah! (The 
anthem of the dead is faintly heard above.) They are singing the anthem of the dead! 
I'll not hear it.—Horror! they are lowering the coffin into this vault! I here enclosed—- 
the murderer wid the murdered—alone, shut up! I—TI cannot bear it—no ; rather than 
i that I'll die—T'll die—-die! (Stabs himself.) Wa, ha, ha, die! Ha, ha, ha! (Music—He 
falls and is closed in.) 


All this looks well from the front, and the situation being extremely good, it is 
not to be wondered at that it always ‘‘ goes.” But in these days, when we have 
managers like Messrs. Irving, Hare, Tree, and others equally as clever as to 
mise-en-scene, What would be said of them by the critics if they allowed on their 
: stages such an outrageous pointas that of keeping the body so long above 

f ground! To give proof of what I’ve written, I have fairly dissected the time 
iP between death and burial. 


a 


Arrested at night, * Jonathan” has before the Magistrates next Time. 
day his first examination . ; : ‘ ; ; 1 day. 
Is remanded for at least ° : ‘i ‘ . ° ; ° 8 days, 
Waiting result of Coroner's inquest not less than ° . ‘ 4 days, 
Up for final examination. . ; ; ; : ; ; 1 day. 
Committed for trial on charge of wilful murder to the assizes; 
isconfined . . . . . ; ‘ ‘ ‘ : 28 days. 
Found guilty, and the time from jury's verdict until day of execu- ; 
tion would to a certainty be ‘ : . ° . , 10 days, 
i A trial of such magnitude, coupled with the high position of the . 
accused, would not last less than . . ; ° : ° 3 days. 
2 ietincahoemen 
| Total ° . . : - 40 days. 
i) So that, according to Mr. Edward Fitzball, the body of Mr. Hayes was 
) absolutely kept in clover seven weeks and one day before it received funeral 
rights. 
———_ ¢—_— 


Che Riter Pit. 





BY ARTILUR GOODRICH. 


t. FREDERICK JOHNSON was an excellent actor, fairly 
talented, and very painstaking and reliable ; but the success he 
achieved on the boards was quite discounted by the follies he 
perpetrated off. When Mr. Frederick Johnson was “ resting,” 
which was frequently the case, he was in the habit of publicly 
declaring that, his passion for practical joking having ruined a 
career of exceeding promise, he had fully determined to reform. 
But touring managers on the look out for heavy men knew 

from experience that Mr. Frederick Johnson’s promises of amendment were not 

4 to be relied on. Mr. Philip Dudley, the manager of the ‘ Fit Up” Company, 

touring with ‘* False but Fair,” however, knew nothing of Mr. Johnson’s litt!e 

. eccentricities, and when his heavy man was taken ill he wired to Brownless 

' Bros., the agents, suggesting Fred Johnson. Now, Arthur Brownless knew 

Johnson only too well, but he decided to offer him the engagement. ‘‘ Now, 
Fred, my boy, this is your last chance; be careful. Dudley’s terms are very 
good, Dudley will be here this afternoon ; but if you want to get away be sure 
and meet him in the refreshment-room at Euston at five. You don’t know each 
other, but you'll soon tumble.” : 

Johnson of course promised, and as he sat in the refreshment-room at 

Euston that evening he was on the point of registering a vow, when he was 
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startled by a newsboy calling, ‘‘ Horrible murder on the North Midland Rail 
way!” Hurrying out, he secured a paper and read the following account :— 

“On the arrival at Rugby last night of the 9.15 train, the attention of the officials was 
directed to one of the compartments of a third-class carriage. An examination at once 
disclosed the fact that it had been the scene of a most deadly struggle. The line was 
at once searched, and about ten miles from Rugby the Lody of a man was found on the 
6-foot way. He was quite dead, death having been caused by two shots, presumably 
from a revolver. No money or valuables were found on the deceased, so it seems clear 
that the object of the attack must have been robbery. Later.—The body was identified 
this morning. The name of the murdered man is Symons, jeweller, Birmingham.” 


The perusal so interested Mr. Johnson that he quite forgot his appointment, 
in addition to nearly missing his train. He was about lighting his pipe and 
making himself comfortable when an idea struck him, and for quite a moment 
he sat staring at the portrait given in the evening paper of the murderer. He 
then read the description : 


The man the police are looking for is a broad-shouldered gentlemanly-looking man 
of well-bred appearance, slightly above the middl+ height, forehead rather low and 
slightly retreating, surmounted by a bushy head of black hair thickly sprinkled at the 
temples with grey. A thick drooping black moustache nearly hides his mouth, which 
has a most determined appearance. Heavy eyebrows, eyes large, dark, with a very 
sinister expression. Dresses plainly but elegantly, and carries a small black bag studded 
with brass nails and about 24 inches long. 


Mr. Johnson paused for an instant and then looked at the bag which reposed 
beside him. It was small, black, studded with brass nails and about twenty-four 
inches long. It contained his ‘*‘ make-up” box and a few wigs. ‘‘ The promise 
I made dear old Arthur Brownless had reference only to Dudley’s Company. 
A murderer! I’ve played hundreds of ’em on the boards. I should like to 
appear as one off. I’ve got the very thingin wigshere. By Jove, Plldoit.” The 
next moment the actor’s ‘‘ make-up ” box was opened, and when Mr. Frederick 
Johnson left his carriage at Willesden he bore a most striking resemblance 
to the portrait of the murderer in the evening paper. ‘* Now if I can only find 
an apoplectic old gentleman or a nervous old lady,” murmured the wag as he 
darted along the platform, ‘‘ I'll have such fun before I reach Rugby, see if I 
don’t.” Atlength he came to a carriage containing a solitary individual deeply 
engaged in reading an evening paper—the very paper, too, which contained the 
portrait of the murderer. The moment the train began to move Mr. Johnson 
jemped into this carriage, placed his black bag ostentatiously on the seat beside 
him, took off his hat, and allowed the dim light to range over his bushy wig, 
thickly sprinkled at the temples with grey. In a few minutes he became aware 
that the stranger was stealthily regarding him over the top of his evening 
paper. ‘‘ Splendid!” thought the incorrigible joker, ‘* He is comparing me with 
the portrait. I wonder whether he is a nervous sort of party. [ll try him.” 
Throwing into his face all the ferocity which long years of stage villainy had 
taught him, Mr. Johnson lent across the compartment and asked his companion 
for a light. The paper dropped and their eyes met. The stranger had his hat 
off too, and the actor, greatly to his dismay, saw that his fellow-traveller 
resembled his supposed murderer a great deal more than he did himself, The 
likeness was perfect. 

Not that Mr. Johnson was by any means a coward. Still, courage is a 
comparative and a relative term, and the man who would not shrink from a 
stand-up fight might naturally feel considerable alarm at being shut up ina 
railway carriage with a gentleman who in all pre bability was at that very 
moment plotting how he might murder, rob, and deposit his body on the 6-foot 
way before the train reached Rugby. What was to be done? ‘‘If I allow the 
fellow to fancy I suspect him,”’ murmured the actor, ‘* he will choose a moment 
for attacking me which will be certain to give him the advantage. But if I can 
lull his suspicions, then he might not be so careful in making his attack, and I 
should enter on the struggle with a better chance of success.” So after placing 
a large clasp knife ostentatiously betwen the buttons of his waistcoat, he leaned 
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back, resting his head on the black bag, and, lowering his eyelids, waited for 
the next move. Presently, to his horror, he found that, despite the mortal 
peril he was in, he felt an incurable inclination to slumber. He could not 
have slept more than a few minutes when something touched his foot. The 
affrighted actor instantly awoke, and, cautiously opening one eye, found to his 
horror that the murderer had risen and was standing over him. After regarding 
the unfortunate actor intently for a few moments, the stranger fumbled for a 
second or two in the netting overhead, and creeping back to his seat disclosed a 
black bag studded with brass nails and about 24 inches long. ‘‘ Click!” What 
was that! The train was hurrying on at terrific speed and the vibration was 
very great, but the ‘‘ click” had sounded with ominous distinctness. ‘‘Click !” 
There it was again. Why the man had a revolver under his rug, and the 
“* click” was caused by his turning the chamber piece round as he inserted the 
cartridges. ‘‘Mr. Symons,” thought the trembling actor, ‘‘ was found with 
two bullet wounds in his forehead. I wonder where I shall be hit. I heard 
no less than six clicks. One is sure to prove fatal, and when I am dead my 
pockets will be rifled and my body flung on the 6-foot way. Am I to wait 
trembling for the end without making one single effort to save myself? No; 
a thousand times, no!” 

The stranger now began to show his cards. They were nearing Rugby and 
the time for action had arrived. Inch by inch, with an expression of ferocity 
on his face impossible to describe, he edged along the seat till he found himself 
opposite his victim, who, watching his movements through his partially closed 
eyelids, slowly drew his knees up, and, arching his back, suddenly flung himself 
on his foe. A deadly struggle ensued. Backwards and forwards they swayed, 
their breath coming in short quick gasps. The assassin made the most 
desperate attempts to level his revolver, but the actor hung on his right arm and 
frantically struggled to wrest the weapon from his opponent’s grasp. With a 
dextrous hoist the villain presently flung his antagonist backwards, and when 
the train drew up at Rvgby the guard found the ruftian kneeling on his victim 
and raining a shower of blows on his head and face with the butt end of his 
revolver. When the combatants were dragged out of the carriage Mr. Johnson 
presented a most sorry and pulpy appearance. He had lost a large quantity of 
blood and could hardly stand. ‘‘The murderer of Mr. Symons!” gasped the 
actor. ‘‘ Arrest him! Don’t let him escape ! He tried to do for me.” ‘‘ Did 
he,” replied the station-master scornfully. ‘‘ It strikes me the boot is on the 
other leg. It strikes me you are the gentleman we want. Disguised too. Wig. 
Here, Jenkins, send for the police.” ‘‘I tell you you are wrong,” screamed 
Mr. Johnson. ‘‘I am not a murderer. I’m an actor.” ‘‘ An actor!” ex- 
claimed his late antagonist. ‘‘ What is your name?” ‘‘ Frederick Johnson,” 
groaned the other. ‘‘Good gracious ! You'll never be able to appear to-night. 
What is to be done?” ‘‘ Who are you?” ‘‘WhoamI? My name is Philip 
Dudley, and you are, I suppose, my new heavy man.” The two Thespians 
leant against a pillar for support, and the lights faded and the faces began to 
melt as they realised the truth. They had each taken the other for the mur- 
derer of Mr. Symons. 

Mr. Johnson required a deal of making up before he played that night, and 
it was several weeks before all traces of his encounter disappeared. The thrash- 
ing he received, however, had one good effect, it quite cured him of his mania 
for practical joking, and it furnished the material for a most excellent farce, 
which he has presented to the public under the title of ‘‘ Tue Brrer Brr.” 


Tuomas Hv, for several vears deputy-manager of Covent Garden Theatre, always prided 
himself upon the addresses he made to the audience when apologies for accidental calamities 
were necessary. This habit was so deeply rooted in his nature that when, in the time of the 
Gordon Riots, the mob assailed bis house, and began throwing stones because he had sent them 
out dinner-ale instead of porter, he appeared at the window in his nightcap, and, after making 
three low bows, addressed them thus: “ Ladies and gentlemen, upon my honour, I have sent 
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to Giffard’s brewhouse for some boners in the meantime, [ must humbly colicit your usual ~ 


indulgence.” Which they very4uh 
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ONE OF THE PHYSICIANS TO H.R.H. THE PRINCE OF WALES writes: 
“Nothing gave my patient so much relief as Srern’s Pumi.ine.”’ 
SIR MORELL MACKENZIE writes: “ It isa valuable preparation; admirable 


in Bronchitis and Laryngeal Catarrh.” 


Dr. LITTON FORBES, F.R.C.S., Senior Surgeon to the Eye, Ear, and 
Nose Hospital, Wells Street, London, W., writes: “ Pumitine is the 
best Inhalant we have. I prescribe it largely with great success.” 
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When Digestion is Weak; 

When there is weight as of astone; 

When there is a general |feeling of 
discomfort ; 


REMEMBER THAT 


PEPSALIA 


used regularly in place of ordinary 
|| Table Salt, while eating, will always 
| = 7 ensure prompt and perfect diges- 
[ = SJ tion, and give health and comfort. 
“THE BRITISH MEDICAL JOURNAL” says: “PEPSALIA 


affords a strong aid to digestion. We have analytically determined its efficacy.” 
One saltspoonful of Pepsalia should be taken with each meal. 


PEPSALIA IS PROMPT, SAFE, AND EFFECTUAL. 
CAUTION.—Beware of Imitations; PEPSALIA alone is genuine. 






In Bottles, is., 2s., and 5s, each. 
PUMILINE & PEPSALIA from all Chemists, or from 
G. & G. STERN, 62 GRAY’S INN ROAD, LONDON, waeG. 
M 








rHE ERA ALMANACK ADVERTISER. 


oe of this — 


Spottiswoode & Co. 


PRINTERS 


TO THE 


LEADING PUBLISHERS, 


TO MORE THAN 


FIFTY SOCIETIES, 


AND OF A 


HUNDRED PERIODICALS, 


UNDERTAKE EVERY DESCRIPTION OF 


LETTERPRESS OR LITHOGRAPHIC PRINTING, 


New-street Square, London, E.C. 


——— ~_- 


| 


Us 


THE ERA ALMANACK ADVERTISER, 


-HEWETSON, MILNER & THEXTON, | 


house Furnishers and Decorators. 
All Goods Carriage Paid to any Railway Station in Great Britain. 


HEWETSON’S KNEW CATALOGUE IS THE BEST 
FURNISHING GUIDE EXTANT, POST FREE. 


HOW TO FURNISH 


For £150 0 0 
» £300 0 0 
» £500 0 0 
EVERY ARTICLE NUMBERED & ILLUSTRATED 
IN CATALOGUE, 
HEWETSON’S have a large collection of English 
Carved Oak, also Antique and Modern Furniture in 
Substantial and Artistic Designs. 
CARPETS, CURTAINS, 
BEDSTEADS, AND BEDDING. 





Oax “ GotpsmitH” Cuair, 
28s. 6d, 


BEDDING. 


BEDSTEADS. 





Manocany or Waunutr “ Hamer” Sroor, 
covered in Genoa Velvet, 32s. 6d. 


CURTAINS. 


CARPETS. 





Carvep Oax Crock. English Carvep Oak Dowry Curst, 3 ft. long, 
Manufacture, #12. 10s. 45s, 
Do., Square-top Dial, £9. 10. oh (ESTABLISHED 1825. 


HEWETSON’S, TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD, LONDON, W. 
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THE ERA ALMANACK ADVERTISER. 
INS 


FREEMAN’S CHLORODYNE, 


THE ORIGINAL AND ONLY TRUE. 


mi a IT IS THE GREATEST MEDICAL DISCOVERY OF THE 
TRADE MARK = PRESENT CENTURY, and is regarded as a boon to mankind. 
It is the best known remedy for Coughs, Colds, Consumption 
Whooping Cough, Bronchitis and Asthma. 
It effectually checks and arrests those too often fatal Diseases—Diphtheria, Diabetes, Fever, Croup, Ague, &c. 
It acts like a charm in Diarrhoea, and is the only known Specific in Cholera and Dysentery. 
It effectually cuts short all attacks of Epilepsy, Hysteria, Palpitation, Convulsions, and Spasms. 
It is the only palliative in Rheumatism, Gout, Cancer, Toothache, Neuralgia, Sciatica, Lumbago, &c. 
jj It rapidly relieves pain, from whatever cause, allays the irritation of Fever, soothes and strengthens thesystem 
under exhausting diseases, restores the deranged functions, stimulates healthy action of the secretions of the 
i body, and gives quiet and refreshing sleep, and marvellously prolongs life. 
- It may be taken by old and young at all hours and times, according to the Directions. 
It is extensively used by Medical Men in their official and private practice, at home and abroad, who have 
given numerous written testimonials of its wonderful efficacy, 





ee a 


Sold by Chemists and Patent Medicine Dealers all over the world in bottles 1s. 14d., 2 02. 2s. 9d., 4 oz. 4s. 6d., 
half-pints 11s., and pints 20s, each, and by the Inventor, RICHARD FREEMAN, 70, Kennington-park Road, 
London, 8.E. Free by Post. 


ee ae 


Purchasers are CAUTIONED not to have palmed upon them any substitute. See that the Trade Mark “Tue 
i ELEPHANT” is on the wrapper, &c., and the words “ FREEMAN'S ORIGINAL CHLORoDYNE” are engraved on the 
Government Stamp—which is the only Truk CHLonopyNe. 


I 


~ N.B.—Lord Chancellor Selborne, Lord Justice James,and Lord Justice Mellish decided in favour of FrekMay's 
‘ YT ORIGINAL CHLORODYNE, and against Brown and Davenport, compelling them to pay all costs in the suit. See 
t Times of July 24, 1873. 








q BEER IN BOTTLE. a 


| WHITBREAD & CO, , 
LIMITED, 





 ¥ | — LONDON COOPER, STOUTS AND ALES, © * 


; | IN IMPERIAL PINTS AND HALF-PINTS, 
. | CORKED or SCREW-STOPPERED BOTTLES. 


Sold by all Retailers of Beer in Bottle, and upon application the name of 
re 4 | the nearest Retailer will be sent. 


e mh Ty FROM Is. 6d. to 4s. PER DOZEN. 


: i | ROBERT BAKER, SOLE AGENT, 277 GRAY'S INN ROAD, W.C., 


a | AND 170 LEWISHAM ROAD, SE. me 


‘f OBSERVE—All Corks Branded ‘‘ Whitbread & Co., Limited.” bal: 
THE SCREW STOPPERS CAPPED WITH PAPER CAPSULES, WITH TRADE MARK. - H 


i} LABELS—Chocolate Letters on Orange Ground. ' Mi 


All the above Beers are brewed by WHITBREAD & CO., LIMITED, at Chiswell Street, E.C., 
and bottled by them at their Stores, 277 Gray’s Inn Road, W.C. 







THE ERA ALMANACK ADVERTISER. 


INSTANT RELIEF OF COLDS ASTHMA CONSUMPTION, BRONCHITIS & COUGHS IS GIVEN BY 


ena S S| 


SRLS CAN ROaa | 
Seo ae EN a) 





‘THEY ACT LIKE A CHARM.” 

Cures oF Broncuitts, er Consumption, AND Covucus BY Dr 
Mr. Clifton, 45 Fleet Street, Bury, writes : 
knowing that they are a sure remedy, &c.” 


- Lococx’s Warers.— 
““T have great pleasure in recommending the Wafers, 


SINGERS AND PUBLIC SPEAKERS 
They are iivaluable, They rapidly remove all hoarseness, and wonderfully increase the power and flexibility of 
the Voice. They have a pleasant taste 


Price 1s, 14d., 28. 9d., 4s, 6d., and 11s. per Box. Sold by all Druggists. 





Quickly correct 
a EERE all irregularities, 
remove all obstruc- 
tions, and relieve 
the distressing 
symptoms so pre- 
valent with the 
sex. 


’ Bowes,1s.14d.4 28.9d. 


Fears EFEWALES 


BEWARE OF IMITATIONS 
INuuRIOUS & WORTHLESS! 
Towle’s Pennyroyal and Steel Pills for Females will be sent anywhere on receipt of 
15 or 34 stamps by the Maker, E. T. TOWLt, Chemist, NOTTINGHAM. 


IMMEDIATE RELIEF! Certain Cure for CORNS and Bunions! 


SAW YER’S 
PATENT MECHANICAL PLASTERS. 


A tight Boot or Shoe may at once be rendered easy to the wearer by the application of one 
of these simple inventions; and so instantaneous is the change that the foot, which previously 
dreaded to alight on the ground, shall now unhesitatingly receive the weight of the body. 








Sold by all Chemists, in Bowes, 1s. 14d. each. 


W.B.—See that you get SAWYER’S Corn or Bunion Plasters. 
ESTABLISHED 1851. 


Bi RB BEC FE BAN E&. 
SOUTHAMPTON BUILDINGS, CHANCERY LANE. 
THREE per CENT. INTEREST allowed on DE Bi JSITS, repayable on demand. 
TWO per CENT. on CURRENT ACCOUNTS, calculated on minimum monthly balances, 
when not drawn below £100. 
STOCKS, SHARES, and ANNUITIES purchased and sold. 


SAVINGS DEPARTMENT. 


For the encouragement of Thrift the Bank receives small sums on deposit, and allows 
Interest, at the rate of THREE per CENT. per annum, on each completed £1, Accounts are 
balanced and Interest added on the 31st March annually. 

How TO PURCHASE A HOUSE FOR TWO GUINEAS PER 
MONTH, OR A PLOT OF LAND FOR FIVE SHILLINGS PER 
MONTH with immediate possession. Apply at Office of the Birkseck Freenorp Lanp 
Socmry. THE BIRKBECK ALMANAC, with full particulars, post-free on application. 
FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager, 





















THE 





ERA ALMANACK ADVERTISER. 


/ LAMBERT, ié 
Goldsmiths, Jewellers, 8 Silversmiths. ; 


LARGEST COLLECTION OF PRESENTATION AND 


SmCON D-BeATTD PLATE 
IN THE WORLD. 


10, II, & 12, Coventry St., London, W. 


KEATINGS | KEATINGS 


BEST BEST 
COUGH CURE, COUGH CURE. 


Sold everywhere in 
Tins. 1/14 each. 


LOZENGES | LOZENGES 


INVALUABLE TOILET REQUISITE FOR RESTORING WEAK AND FADED HAIR TO STRENCTH 
AND LUXURIANCE. 


OLDRIDGE’S — 
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(ESTABLISHED 1821) 
° . ° . Add 
Is the best and only certain remedy ever discovered for preserving, : 
strengthening, beautifying, or restoring the 


HAIR, WHISKERS, OR MOUSTACHES, | 


And preventing them turning grey. Price 3s. 6d., 6s., and 11s. per bottle. 
Sold by all Chemists and Perfumers, and at all the principal Stores. 


For children it is invaluable, as it forms the basis of a magnificent head of | 
hair (its action rendering it perfectly applicable and safe when used with the 
tenderest infant). It is free from all poisonous ingredients, and does not con- | 
tain anything of a greasy nature to soil the head-dress, 


ttle. 


l of 
the 
20n- 


ee 


THE ERA ALMANACK ADVERTISER. 
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“166 M, 166 B, 225 M, 287 M, 552, 616 M, 6I6B, 909M, 
” 983 (oblique). FinePoints- 163,166,287, 808 909 





Warranted to cleanse the blood from 
all Impurities, from whatever cause 
arising. For Scrofula, Scurvy, Eczema, 
Skin and Blood Diseases Pimples, and 
Sores of all kinds, its effects are mar 
vellous. It is the only real specific for 
Gout and Rheumatic pains, for it re- 
moves the cause from the blood and 

f ; a bones. Thonsands of Testinonials. 
AND RESTORER. | In bottles, 28. 9d. and 11s, each, of all Chemists, 

i __________i___i_ Sent for 33 or 132 Stamps by the Proprietors, 
LINCOLN AND MIDLAND COUNTIES DRUG CO., LINCOLN. 


Ask for Clarke’s Blood Mixture, and do not be persuaded tc take an imitation. 
TRADE MARK—* BLOOD MIXTURE.” 


GROSSMITH’S PRIZE MEDAL 
ARTIFICIAL EYES, LEGS, ARMS, and HANDS. 


GROSSMITH’S PRIZE MEDAL ARTIFICIAL LEGS —with patent ac tion Knee and Ankle Joints—enable 
the Patient to walk, sit. or ride with ease and comfort. wherever amputated, They are lighter in weight, les 
expensive, and more durable than any self-a-ting Leg hitherto intraduced, and are worn by Ladies and Children 
with perfect safety. Thev were awarded the highest me tals at the London and Paris Great International Exhi- 


bi ions, and pronounced by the Surgical Juries to be “excellent in manufacture, well constructed, and on a 
system superior to all others.” 


THE PRIZE MEDAL ARTIFICIAL EYES have now been brought to the greatest perfection, and are so 
easy of adaptation that they are fitted in a few minutes, without pain or operation, in any ewe where sight has 
been lost. The colours are perfectly matched. and a movement obtained precisely in accvrdance with the action 


of the natural eye, They are the only Artificial Eyes which have been awarded Prize Medals at the Great 
International Exhibitions of London, Paris, and Dublin. 


Address to MR. GROSSMITH, Manufactory, 175 FLEET STREET, LONDON. 


ESTABLISHED 1760. 


ll A. S. LLOYD'S 


EUXESIS, 


For SHAVING without SOAP, 


WATER, or BRUSH, 
AND IN ONE HALF THE ORDINARY TIME. 


Soothing to the most irritable skin. Invaluable to Travellers. 


In pliable tubes, price 1s. 6d. (post free), by 


AIMEE LLOYD, 3, SPUR ST., LEICESTER SQ., LONDON, 
N.B.—In purchasing at Chemists or Stores, ask for the genuine 
$ Evxesis, and observe signature, “ Aimée Lloyd,” in Red Jak : 


cTos® 
Labels. Refuse all others. 






































THE ERA ALMANACK ADVERTISER. \ 


IMPROVED THEATRE CHAIRS. 


THE BEST AND CHEAPEST 
IN THE MARKET. 


In Use at Several of tho 
Principal Places of Enter- 
tainment in London and 
the Provinces. 


UPHOLSTERED IN 
VELVET AT 13s. 6d. 
EACH IN ROWS. 


Illustrations Post Free. 


PORTABLE CHAIRS AND 
SEATS FOR 
PUBLIC ASSEMBLIES. 


H. LAZARUS & SON, 
MANUFACTURERS AND THEATRICAL UPHOLSTERERS, 
33 CURTAIN ROAD, LONDON. 


AMATEUR TASC ALS. 











STAGE FRONTS, 


SCENERY, 
&e., 
FOR SALE OR HIRE. 


TERMS MODERATE. 


LONDON AND COUNTY IDVANGE ND DISCOUNT COMPANY, 


LIMITED. 


él} “FE tt CASH ADVANCES 
From £10 to £500, 

AT MODERATE RATES. 
BILLS DISCOUNTED. 

most Forms Gratis. 

Set 57 & 58 CHANCERY LANE. 


JOHN STONE, Sec. 


"way ee AVERY & C0,, 
81, Gt. Portland St, 


LONDON, W. 















THE ERA ALMANACK ADVERTISER. 


Tan 


OLD EQUESTRIAN COFFEE- HOUSE, 


BLACKFRIARS ROAD (next Surrey Theatre). 
ESTABLISHED 1609. REBUILT 1889. 


HENRY A. WOODWELL. 
Mafuable * Coffection * of * Of * Pfap-Biffs = on = Wiew, 





TO LET. 


CONCERT ROOM, with 
full Musie License for 
Amateur Performances, 


| —_ BILLIARD ROOM, 
EE] GRILL ROOM, 
CLUB ROOM, 
p S#LO0N BARS, 
LAVATORIES, &c 


or 
fa 


WINES AND SPIRITS OF THE FINEST QUALITY, 


BRANCH ESTABLISHMENTS: 

** GEORGE,” Waterloo Road, S.E. 

**QOAKLEY ARMS,” Oakley Street, Lambeth, S.E. 

** STIRLING CASTLE,” Church Street, Camberwell, S.E. 
** DUCHESS OF YORK,” Battersea Park Road, S.W. 
**DUKE OF CORNWALL,” Ledbury Road, Bayswater, W. 
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THE ERA ALMANACK ADVERTISER. 


AMPUTATION AVOIDED ! 


The Knife Superseded !! 


SAY NO DISEASE IS INCURABLE 
TILL 


BURGESS’ LION PILLS & OINTMENT 


HAYVE BEEN TRIED. 


Their efficacy is marvellous, they have cured numbers of casrs where even life 
has been despaired of by our cleverest specialists. 


PROOF, At 117, High Holborn, E. Burcess has a museum of EXTRACTIONS by these 
remedies, consisting of Cancers, Tumours, Polypi, and Diseased Bone, also numerous Photographs 
of most serious cases which have been all cured by the LION PILLS and OINTMENT. E. B. 
invites the fullest inquiry into each case published by him, and is confident that no other remedy 
ean show a tithe of such results. 

Uleers, Abscesses, Cancers, Tumours, Polypuses, Piles, Bad Legs, Old and 
Poisoned Wounds, including dog and other bites, ard every form of Eruption and Skin Disease, 
Eezema, Psoriasis, Ringworm, &c., effectually cured by the LION OINTMENT and PILLS. 

They are also the most speedy and effectual remedies for coughs, colds, bronchitis, asthma, 
rheumatism, lumbago, and every complaint where there is acute inflammation, reducing same in 
a remarkably short space of time. A boon to every household, for cuts, burns, sealds, &c. 


Sold separately, is. 1}d., 2s. 9d., 4s. 6d., 11s., and 22s. per box, of Chemists, 
or free by post. Advice gratis. 


E. BURGESS, 117, High Holborn, and Kingsgate Street, W.C. 
EADE’S 


GOUT AND RHEUMATIC PILLS 


Instantly Relieve and Rapidly Cure the worst form of Gout, Rheumatism, 
Rheumatic Gout, Lumbago, Pains in the Head, Face, and Limbs, 
and are the safest and most effectual remedy. 


Mr. FRANK WRIGHT, the Comedian, writing from the Prince of Wales Theatre, Birming- 
ham, on February 19, 1887, says :— 
“YOUR PILLS WILL KEEP OFF ANY ATTACK OF GOUT 
if taken at the first twinge as prescribed, and if after the disease has set in, will cure in two or 
three days.” 


Mr. W. ACUTT, of 14 Desborough Road, St. Jude’s, Plymouth, on January 28, 1890, writes :— 
“J HAVE BEEN SUBJECT TO GOUT FOR TWENTY-FIVE YEARS. 
Previous to 1887 I suffered with very frequent attacks of gout three or four times a year. I 
heard of your pills early that year, and tried them. They gave me almost instant relief from 
pain, and the swelling soon passed away.” 


Mr. G. CURRELL, 2 Gibson’s Court, Manor Street, Hull, Yorkshire on July 14, 1890, says:— 
“TI SENT FOR ONE SMALL BOTTLE ON THURSDAY, 
and by bedtime on Friday the pain had almost entirely gone, and I was able to get refreshing 


sleep ; and to-day (Monday) can walk about nicely. These facts are strictly true, and can be 
verified by my neighbours.” 








PREPARED ONLY BY 


GEORGE EADE, 72, GOSWELL ROAD, LONDON. 


Sold by all Chemists in bottles, 1s. 13d. and 2s. 9d. 


EADE’S PILLS. 
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MACASSAR OIL 


pe and beautifies the hair, is the best Brillianti:e 
lor for ladies’ and children’s hair, being less o—- and drying 


than ordinary Brilliantine, and can also be had in a golden 
coleur for fair hair. Sizes 3/6, 7/-, 10/6, equal to four small. 


is a most soothing, 
healing, and refrerh- 
irg milk for the face, 
hand+, and arms. It 


prevents and removes 
Freckles, Tan, Sunburn, Redness and Roughness of the Skin, 3 othes and 4 all Irritation, 


Chaps, Chilblaina, Cutaneous Eruptions, &., and produces os beautiful and delicate complexion. 
Bottles 4/6 and 2/3. 


is a beautifully prre and fragrart Tvikt Powder. In three 

* tints, White. Rose. and Cream, 2/6 per box. Ark Chemists for 
ROWLAND'S ARTICLPS, of 20 Hatron Ganpgx, Loypon, 
and avoid poisonous imitations, 


For COUGHS, COLDS, ASTHMA, BRONCHITIS. 


Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE'S 
Bae ea 
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THE ERA ALMANACK ADVERTISER. 


AMPUTATION AVOIDED ! 


The Knife Superseded !! 
SAY NO DISEASE IS INCURABLE 
TILL 


BURGESS’ LION PILLS & OINTMENT 


HAVE BEEN TRIED. 


Their efficacy is marvellous, they have cured numbers of cases where even life 
has heen despaired of by our « le vere st specialists, 


PROOF, At 117, High Holborn, E. Buroess has a museum of EXTRACTIONS by these 
remedies, consisting of Cancers, Tumours, Polypi, and Diseased Bone, also numerous Photograplis 
of most serious cases which have been all cured by the LION PILLS and OINTMENT. E. B. 
invites the fullest inquiry into each case published by him, and is confident that no other remedy 

ean show a tithe of euch results. 

Uleers, Abseesses, Cancers, Tumours, Polypuses, Piles, Bad Legs, Old anid 
Poisoned Wounds, including dog and other bites, ard eve ry form of Eruption and Skin Disease, 
Kezema, Psoriasis, Ringworm, &c., effectually cured by the LION OINTMENT and PILLS. 

They are also the most speedy and effectual remedies for coughs, colds, bronchitis, asthma 
rheumatism, lumbago, and every complaint where there is acute inflammation, reducing same in 
a remarkably short space of time. A boon to every household, for cuts, burns, scalds, &e. 


Sold separately, is. 1}d., 2s. 9d., 4s. 6d., 11s., and 22s. per box, of Chemists, 
or free by post. Advice gratis. 


E. BURGESS, 117, High Holborn, and Kingsgate Street, W.C. 


EADE’S 
GOUT AND RHEUMATIC PILLS 


Instantly Relieve and Rapidly Cure the worst form of Gout, Rheumatism, 
Rheumatic Gout, Lumbago, Pains in the Head, Face, and Limbs, 
and are the safest and most effectual remedy. 


Mr. FRANK WRIGHT, the Comedian, writing from the Prince of Wales Theatre, Birming- 

ham, on February 19, 1887, says :— 
“YOUR PILLS WILL KEEP OFF ANY ATTACK OF GOUT 

if taken at the first twinge as prescribed, and if after the disease has set in, will cure in two or 
three days.” 

Mr. W. ACUTT, of 14 Desborough Road, St. Jude’s, Plymouth, on January 28, 1890, writes :— 

“TJ HAVE BEEN SUBJECT TO GOUT FOR TWENTY-FIVE YEARS. 

Previous to 1887 I suffered with very frequent attacks of gout three or four times a year. | 
heard of your pills early that year, and tried them. They gave me almost instant relief from 
pain, and the swelling soon passed away.” 


Mr. G. CURRELL, 2 Gibson’s Court, Manor Street, Hull, Yorkshire on July 14, 1890, says:— 
“T SENT FOR ONE SMALL BOTTLE ON THURSDAY, 
and by bedtime on Friday the pain had almost entirely gone, and I was able to get refreshing 


sleep ; and to-day (Monday) can walk about nicely. These facts are strictly true, and can be 
verified by my neighbours.” 








PREPARED ONLY BY 


GEORGE EADE, 72, GOSWELL ROAD, LONDON. 


Sold by all Chemists in bottles, 1s. 1\d. and 2s. 9d. 


EADE’S PILLS. 
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ROWLAN D'S 
ODONTO 


MACASSAR OIL 


> and beautifies the hair, is the best Brilliantie 
or for ladies’ and children’s hair, being less greasy and drying 
then ordinary Brilliantine. and can also be had 
Sizes 3/6, 7/-, 10/6, equal to four small. 





coleur for fair hair. 


KALYDO 





Freckles, Tan, Sanbern, Redores and 
Chaps, Chilblaina, Cutaneous Eruptions, &c 
Bottles 4'6 and 2/3. 





. and suslinea a beautiful and delicate complexion. 


is a beautifully prre and fragrart Tvilkt Powder. In three 
tinta, White. Rose. and Cream, 2/6 per bux. Ark Chemists for 
ROWLANDS ARTICLPS, of 2) Hatron Gakpsx, Lopypon, 
and avoid poisonous imitations, 
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EUKONIA 





| 









whitens the teeth, pre- 
vents decay, and gives a 
pleasing fragrance to the 
breath. 


in a guiden 





is a most soothing, 
healing, and refresh- 
irg milk for the face, 
hand«, and arms. It 
prevents and removes 
and heals all Irritation, 














For COUGHS, COLDS, ASTHMA, BRONCHITIS. 


Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE'S 
CHLORODYNE 


AL 
T that it ACTS a 





COLLIS BROWNE'S 
CHLORODYNE.—Vice Chan- 
a lor Sir W. PAGE WOOD 


un 

and he regretted to had been 

sworn to.—See Times, July _ 1864. 
R. J. COLLIS 
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